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PREFACE. 



The Life of David, King of Israel, has more than 
once been the subject of our daily Bible Readings 
in this School. And, as I have observed it to 
be one which impresses itself more easily than 
most others on the minds. of boys, I have thought 
that it might not be unprofitable to commit to 
writing the remarks, by which I have attempted 
to connect the narrative, vto explain difficulties, to 
famish collateral information, and, more than all, 
to enforce the solemn lessons which this portion of 
Sacred History so strikingly suggests. 

Such being the origin of the present volume, its 
plan wiU be readily imderstood. The form of the 
Lecture has been retained, as best suited to the 
young, for whom this little work is chiefly intended. 
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At the same time, various alterations have been made, 
with the view of adapting it to more general use. 
Geographical explanations, for instance, which are 
apt to become wearisome without constant reference 
to a map, have been omitted ; while other portions 
have been remodelled or enlarged. But, as in 
speaking I considered that I was commenting on, 
rather than relating^ the Life of David ; so in writing, 
I have prdsufiied that the Bible is in the reader's 
hands, and have shrunk, as far ^ was possible 
wiliiout breaking the thread of the story, &om 
retailing in my own feeble language whatever inci- 
dents have been hallowed by the Sacred Word. 
And this is the reason why some parts, which may 
appear less important, have been dwelt on with con- 
siderable Mness ; while others, of far greater interest, 
have been passed by with a simple allusion. 

There is another circumstance connected with this 
book which may be explained by a reference to its 
origin. Having in the first instance considered Ae 
subject wi<lrt)ut thought of publication, I availed 
myself jfreely of all works bearing on it which I 
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happened to possess: so that now I am unable to 
state how much in the following pages is due to 
the authors of these works, how much to those 
sources with which I, in common with them, have 
all my life been familiar. But I am by no means 
disposed to undervalue or deny the debt which I 
owe to certain well-known books; especially, I 
would say, to Ewald's History of Israel, to Kitto's 
Commentary and Daily Bible Illustrations, to Robin- 
son's Biblical Researches in Palestine, to Murray's 
Hand-book for Syria, and, above all, to Stanley's 
Sinai and Palestine. 



Grammar School, Sutton Colofielo, 
November, 1859. 



[Messrs. Williams and Nobgate hme hmdly given the tise of 
such of "Schnorr'8 Bible Pictwres" as were deemed suitable to 
illiuircUe and enliven the hookJ] 
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CHAPTEE I. 

David's bibthflace. 

It may perhaps be some day yoiir good fortune, as 
it must always be your earnwt desire, to visit God'a 
Holy Land. If ever you enjoy this privilege, and 
if you enter the country, as travellers commonly do, 
by the way of the south, the first city at which you 
will arrive is Hebron, the home and the tomb of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. After travelling about 
twelve miles northward, you will see in the long 
green valley of Urtas the gardens and the three 
massive pools of Solomon. For there, in that valley, 
winding as a river and green as its banks, " I planted 
me," says the Preacher, "vineyards; I made me 
gardens and orchards, and I planted trees in them 
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of all kinds of fruits : I made me pools of water, to 
water therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees." ^ 
But on crossing the next ridge, there will burst upon 
you a view which will take from your mind all 
thought of Patriarch or Preacher; for you will see 
before you a long grey hill stretching from west to 
east, and, crowning its heights, the houses and 
towers of Bethlehem. Bethlehem, a city of no great 
note or political importance; neither the least nor 
the greatest among the thousands of Judah; but 
glorious with a sacred glory, and loved by every 
Christian heart with a sacred love, as the cradle of 
the Holy Child. 

It is not, however, with Bethlehem as the birth- 
place of Jesus that we have at present directly to do. 
I am calling your attention to it now, in consequence 
of its connexion with the history of David, whose 
life we are at present considering. But we shall 
ill read the life of David, if we do not connect it 
tliroughout with the life of Christ, of whom he was 
so emphatically the type; and in Bethlehem espe- 
cially the connexion cannot for a moment be lost 

* EccleB. ii. 6. 
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sight of. For it formed part of the Divine plan, 
that in the city which gave birth to the founder of 
Israel's royal race according to the flesh, should also 
be bom the Son of David, the Governor, who was to 
rule the Israel of God. 

Let us stop to notice briefly the situation and 
history of this holy place. The portion of Palestine 
to which it belongs consists of a high table-land, or 
block of hill country, about eighty miles long from 
north to south, averaging rather more than thirty in 
width, and rising to the height of from two to three 
thousand feet above the surrounding plain. From 
the desert on the south there is a constant ascent till 
you come to Hebron, which is two thousand seven 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. Coming 
from the Mediterranean on the west, you pass for a 
few miles through the rich level corn-fields of the 
Maritime Plain, and then begin to ascend to the 
same height tlirough one of the valleys which here 
break the steep rocky wall of the mountain mass. 
On the east the ascent is still greater ; for, while the 
height is the same, the ground from which you 
ascend is considerably lower: the valley through 
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which the Jordan flows being about a thousand feet 

> 

below the level of the Mediterranean Sea, Finally, 
on the north, the plain of Esdraelon separates the 
district of which we are speaking from the mountains 
of Galilee. 

Being thus cut off on all sides from the rest of 
the earth, this mass of limestone-rock— for of such 
the tract is mainly composed — would naturally offer 
a home to the people that was to dwell alone, and 
not be reckoned among the nations.^ And it was 
accordingly this tract that was occupied by the 
strongest and most national of the tribes of Israel. 
In and beyond the valley of Esdraelon, the four 
northern tribes of Issachar, Zebulun, Naphtali, and 
Asher stood for the most part aloof from the history 
of their countrymep ; and were soon so blended with 
the neighbouring nations, that as early as the time of 
Isaiah a great portion of their land was known as 
Galilee of the Gentiles." The two tribes and a half, 
that were seated beyond the Jordan in the portion of 
the Lawgiver, passed over, it is true, with the heads 
of the people under Joshua to execute the justice of 

^ Num. zxiii. 9. ' Isa. iz. 1. 
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the Lord and his judgmentB apon Canaan ; but yi^aipa 

their work. was done, they went tome again to their 

♦■ 
tents; and, busied with tteir flocks and herds, 

mingled but rarely with their more civilized brethren 
on the western side of the river. Bather their ten- 
dency was towards union with the Bedouin races that 
roamed over the vast desert which spread between 
them and the Euphrates. But in the very Holy 
Land of which we are speaking — ^in that long grey 
mountain island of limestone, washed as it were on 
all sides with seas of plain, and proudly ramparted 
with rocks — ^the two great families of Joseph and 
Judah intrenched themselves apart from the nations. 
In the northern portion, rich with the precious things 
of heaven, " with the chief things of the ancient 
mountains, and the precious things of the lasting 
hills," the thousands of Manasseh and the ten 
thousands of Ephraim made themselves a home, 
pushing their enemies before them to the ends of 
the land, as the buffalo pushes with his homs.^ In 
the southern part, flanked on the north by Benjamin, 
on the south and west by Simeon and Dan, Judah 

^ Deut. zzxiii. 15 ; Gen. xlix. 9. 
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stooped down and' couched as a lion ; and terrible, 
as of an old lion, was his rising up. And in the 
very heart of this portion of Judah, six miles south 
of Jerusalem, the capital of tlie united kingdom, rose 
the hill and the towers of Bethlehem, 

Tou will perhaps best realize to yourselves the 
features of this region of Palestine, if you regard it 
as both mountainous and hilly. Mountainous, in 
virtue of its general elevation above the level of the 
sea; an elevation quite sufficient to explain the 
names of " the mountain country "of Judah, and 
" the mountain of Ephraim," which we find applied 
to it in Scripture. Hilly, in virtue of its uneven 
surface, which is broken into a succession of hills 
and dales. This is especially true of the portion of 
Judah in the south. Here on all sides are round 
hills, rising to no great height from the adjacent 
valleys, once doubtless fringed with woods and 
clothed with vines, but now for the most part bleak 
and bare, though still crested with towns or ruins of 
towns. For the strength of Judah lay in his hills ; 
and on each hill-top he either found or built himself 
a fortress with walls that reached unto heaven. 
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Snch a walled town was Bethlehem, in size and 
aspect differing bnt little firom the rest Perhaps 
its soil was of more than ordinaiy richness; for 
Bethlehem means " House of bread/' and originally 
it bore the name of Ephratah, which signifies 
"fertile." Afterwards, as we read in Micah, the 
latter name was added to the former, to distinguish 
the town &om another Bethlehem in the tribe of 
Zebnlon. No signs of extraordinary fertility are 
now apparent, bnt much might be done with proper 
cultivation ; and there are stiU, as of old, corn-fields 
and olive-gardens, and fig-gardens, and above all — 
here perhaps more than elsewhere in Palestine — 
terraces of vineyards. For the land of Judah is the 
true home of the vine. You remember his father's 
blessing: "Binding his foal unto the vine, and his 
ass's colt unto the choice vine, he washed his gar* 
ments in wine, and his clothes in the blood of grapes." 
Let us now briefly allude to a few incidents in the 
history of the town. "And they journeyed from 
Bethel, and there was but a little way to come to 
Ephrath: and Bachel travailed, and she had hard 
labour. And Bachel died, and was buried in the 
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way to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem. And Jacob 
set a pillar upon her grave: that is the pillar of 
BacheVs grave unto this day."^ A monument 
of touching interest, hut most solemn warning. 
Lonely and sad, bearing the punishment of his sin, 
the wanderer fled from his father's house. For 
twenty years, he, the child of the promise, served 
as a hireling in a strange land. " In the day," he 
complains, " the drought consumed me, and the 
frost by night ; and my sleep departed from mine 
eyes."^ Tet he was not without a consolation. 
The charm of love and beauty solaced his weary 
exile. In patience he might have borne his 
appointed burden, thankful for the chastisement 
that would make his peace with God, and for the 
consolation by which the chastisement was soothed. 
But his desire was to go to Isaac, his father, in the 
land of Canaan. He sore longed after his father's 
house.' And God granted him his longing. Full of 
riches, full of children, he comes back to the land of 
Canaan. He is now hardly a day's journey from his 
father's house at Hebron. The desire of his heart is 

1 Gen. XXXV. 16. ^ n^jd. xxxi. 40. ' Ibid. xxxL 80. 
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on the eve of being accomplished, and Kachel, his 
heart's best treasure, dies. God has taken away his 
bnrden, and with it He takes away his consolation. 
An old story, and oft repeated. A tender warning, 
not to the hardened sinner, but to the fainting 
Christian. Sorrow will assuredly come upon you— 
that you know. In what form it may come, God 
knows, you do not. It may be in the form in which 
it came upon Jacob in Padan-aram. You may pine 
under disappointed hopes ; under what the world 
calls ill-success in life. It is a hard lot to bear, for 
your friends will not pity you. Tour dearest friends 
will say it is by your own fault. Heed them not. 
Wish not your pain away. Accept it as the chastise- 
ment of a loving Father, who by humbling you 
would bring you nearer to Himself. Bow meekly 
beneath the cross which He has laid upon you. Look 
thankfully on the mercies with which He soothes 
your lot. If ever you are tempted to repine, turn 
your eyes to the pillar of woe which Jacob raised 
in the bloom of his earthly prosperity. Tears after, 
when his own death drew nigh, from the court of his 
aU but royal son, imd from blessing his grand- 
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children, his heart travelled back with touching ten- 
derness to the grave of the wife who died by his side 
"in the way, when yet there was but a little way 
to come unto Eplirath."^ A small square block of 
stone, surmounted by a dome, now covers the place 
where the beautiful mother of Israel sleeps. 

While passing over the brief notices of Bethlehem 
in the Book of the Judges, we must not altogether 
omit an incident which occurred there in the time of 
the Judges, especially as it is connected, not only 
with the birthplace, but with the family of David. 
About five hundred years after the death of Rachel, 
two women, poor and sad, came to Bethlehem in the 
beginning of barley harvest. One of them was not 
a stranger. All the city was moved at her coming, 
and said, " Is this Naomi ? " Is this Naomi, the 
wife of Elimelech, who left Bethlehem but ten years 
ago with her husband and her two sons? Is this 
Naomi? And where are they? They were dead. 
There had been a famine in the land, and they had 
left the home of their fathers and of their God, to 
save their lives. And they had lost that which they 

1 Qen. zlyiii 7. 
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had sought to save.^ Well might Naomi answer : 
" Call me not Naomi (that is, Pleasant) ; call me 
Mara (that is, Bitter) ; for the Almighty hath dealt 
very bitterly with me. I went out full, and the 
Lord hath brought me home again empty : why then 
call ye me Naomi, seeing the Lord hath testified 
against me, and the Almighty hath afflicted me?" 
But she was not alone. If the Almighty had dealt 
bitterly, He had also dealt with her very pitiMly. 
In the midst of judgment He had remembered 
mercy. Her two sons had taken them wives of the 
women of Moab, daughters of the land in which they 
were sojourning. When husband and sons were 
dead, the widowed wife and childless mother went 
forth to return unto her own people. And of her 
two daughters-in-law, Orpah kissed her and left her, 
but Kuth clave unto her. '* Whither thou goest," 
she said, " I will go ; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge : thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God. Where thou diest, will I die, and there 
will I be buried : the Lord do so to me and more 
also, if ought but death part thee and me." Blessed 

' Luke xvii. 88. 
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among women has Ruth the Moabitess been for these 
godlike words, godlike as the love which called them 
forth. Never has a nobler purpose been enshrined 
in nobler language. Never has more beautiful poetry 
been both lived and spoken. We shall not wonder 
to find in her near descendant the sweetest poet of 
his own or any land. But I do not think that Euth 
was moved to speak these words by love alone. 
Mere love might have drawn her back, like Orpah, 
to her own people. There was something more than 
love which made the daughter of Moab worthy to 
become a mother in Israel. There was faith in the 
unseen God. Her marriage into a Hebrew family 
had made known to her the God of the Hebrew 
nation. The seed of the true religion had fallen on 
good ground. In an honest and good heart she had 
heard the word; and now, in time of temptation, 
when an Orpah might fall away, Ruth would keep 
the word, and bring forth fruit with patience. How 
could she, who had been once enlightened, and had 
tasted of the heavenly gift, turn back from the pure 
worship of Jehovah to the orgies of Chemosh the 
abomination of Moab? No, it was not only to 
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Naomi that Kuth clave ; it was also to Naomi's God. 
Nay rather, it was because she clave to Naomi's 
God, that she clave to Naomi. For be sure of this ; 
love to God is the strongest bond of human love. 
We must accept as the test and measure of our love 
to Christ the love which we bear to those who love 
Christ. " We know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren."^ 

You know the sequel of Ruth's story, as told in 
the Book which bears her name. You know how she 
reaped the reward of her rare faith, and hope, and 
love; how in the corn-fields round Bethlehem she 
met with a kinsman of her husband's, a mighty man 
of wealth, whose name was Boaz ; how she foimd 
favour in his sight, and became his wife, and bare 
him a son. Of this son, beside Ae prayers and 
blessings which hallowed his birth, the sacred history 
records no more than that he was nursed by Naomi ; 
that he was called Obed, and that he was the father 
of Jesse. But Jesse was the father of David ; and 
therefore Obed, beside being the progenitor of a royal 
race, was the ancestor of Jesus Christ. Verily in his 

1 John iiL 14. 
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seed, not only was the house of Boaz worthily 
builded up, but all the generations of the earth have 
been blessed. 

After the time of David, Bethlehem is only inci- 
dentally mentioned in the Old Testament. It was 
one of the towns of Judah, which Kehoboam fortified 
and made exceeding strong, and supplied with stores 
and weapons of war, to sustain a siege.* It was " in 
the habitation of Chimham,"" which is by Beth- 
lehem, that, after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the subsequent murder of the 
Governor Gedaliah by Ishmael, the last remnant of 
the house of Judah dwelt for awhile, in sore terror 
of the Chaldeans, and in doubt as to the course they 
shotdd pursue. And there, with minds unenlightened 
by God's clear judgments, and hearts unsoftened by 
His loving chastisements, this remnant that was left, 
whom His righteous wrath had spared, persisted in 
sinning the great sin of their nation. They drew near 
unto Jeremiah the prophet, and besought him to pray 
to God, that He would show them the way wherein 

> 2Chron. xi 6. 

' Jer. zli 17. For the connexion of Chimliam with the histoiy 
of David, see page 333. 
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they were to walk, and the thing which they ought 
to do. And when Grod declared nnto them His will 
by the voice of His prophet, promising them His 
mercy if they would abide in the land of Judah ; but 
threatening them with death by the sword, by famine, 
and by pestilence, if they should set their faces to go 
down into Egypt; they rejected His promises and 
despised His threatenings, and said unto Jeremiah, 
" Thou speakest falsely : thou wouldest deliver us into 
the hands of the Chaldeans, that they might put us 
to death, and carry us away captives into Babylon." 
So they obeyed not the voice of the Lord, but the 
bent of their own desires, and went down with 
hardened hearts to meet their doom in the land of 
Egypt. 

You are aware that after seventy years of captivity 
in Babylon many of the Jews returned, by the per- 
mission of Cyrus, to their own land. Of this number, 
we read in Ezra that there returned to Bethlehem 
one hundred twenty and three. This is the last his- 
torical notice of Bethlehem in the Old Testament. 
But the prophecy of Micah,* which was delivered 

^ Micah V. 8. 
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about two hundred years before, prepares us for its 
history in the New. And it is in this that the true 
glory of Bethlehem consists. Here our chief interest 
centres. When we think of Bethlehem, we do not 
think of Ruth or of David : but we think of the 
crowded inn; of the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, and laid in a manger; of the shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flocks 
by night, and the glory of the Lord shining round 
about them ; of the wise men firom the East falling 
down before the young Child and His mother, and 
presenting unto Him gifts, gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh ; of the ruthless tyrant, and the holy inno- 
cents ; and of Rachel, from her tomb hard by, weeping 
for her children, and refusing to be comforted, because 
they were not. And it is the great event, round 
which these incidents are grouped, that is recalled by 
the present aspect of the town. Yonder lofty walls 
and battlements, towering above the houses, encircle 
the three convents that cluster round the church, 
which was built by Helena, the pious mother of the 
Emperor Constantine, over the cave of the Holy 
Nativity ; at a time when the religion of the Divine 
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Child was become the religion of the nations, and the 
seed which He sowed had grown into a mighty tree, 
under the branches of which the kings of the earth 
might find shelter. And ever since that day great 
has been the glory of Bethlehem. Next to the hill 
of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre, the true pilgrim 
adores with deepest reverence the place where the 
Saviour of the world was bom. 



CHAPTER II. 

David's boyhood. 

About eleven hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, there was living in Bethlehem an old man of 
the name of Jesse. He was of high, even princely 
lineage. He was eighth in descent from Pharez, the 
son of Jadah. whose house was counted so famous in 
Israel, that, when a man's friends wished him pro- 
sperity on his taking a woman to wife, they prayed 
that his house might be like the house of Pharez, 
whom Tamar bare unto Judah.^ We have also seen 
that he was the grandson of Boaz, who is described 
as a mighty man of wealth ; and he was the fourth in 
descent from Nahshon, a person of the highest con- 
sideration at the time of the Exodus. When God 
ordered Moses and Aaron to number the armies of 
•the children of Israel, and selected a man from each 
tribe, every one head of the house of his fathers, to 

1 Ruth iv. 12. 
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assist them in the work, the prince selected irom the 
tribe of Judah was Nahshon, the son of Amminadab. 
Accordingly, when the tribes were marshalled, both 
for encampment and for march, around the tabernacle 
of the congregation ; and when Judah, with his two 
attendant tribes of Issachar and Zebulun, received 
the post of honour — on the east, toward the rising of 
the sun, when their tents were pitched, and in the 
van, when their armies were in motion — ^it was 
Nahshon, the captain of the host of Judah, that took 
his place at the head of this the largest division, con- 
sisting of 186,400 men. And when Moses had fully 
set up the tabernacle, and the twelve princes made 
their offerings at the dedication of the altar, the 
prince that brought his offering on the first day was 
Nahshon, the son of Amminadab, of the tribe of 
Judah.^ Tt would seem, therefore, that aftet Moses 
and after Aaron, who indeed married his sister/ there 
was at that time no greater man in Israel than this 
ancestor of Jesse. But, great as he was, it was not 
he that led the host of Judah to the conquest of their 
portion in the Promised Land. His carcase, like 

1 Num. I 7; ii. 8; viL 12. x. 14 ; « Exod. vi 23. 

C2 
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that of the meanest of his countrymen, fell in the 
wildernefl«, because he believed not : and it was his 
son Salmon that was present among the men of war, 
when they marched round the city of Jericho for 
seven days, when th^ shouted with a great shout, 
and the wall of the city fell down flat, and the people 
ascended up, every one straight before him. Whether 
Salmon inherited his father's princely rank is not 
tecorded. The princely office undoubtedly continued ; 
but whether it was hereditary or not, we do not 
know. Certainly, the chief man of Judah at the 
tiftic of the conquest was not Salmon, but Caleb, 
who alone of the tribe had been found faithfoL One 
fikJt only is recorded of Salmon. From the genealogy 
(y{ Christ, as given in St. Matthew's Gospel, we learn 
thai the name of his wife was Eahab. It has been 
dmibted whether this woman can have been the harlot 
of Jericho; but I do not see why else her name 
(should have been mentioned. Only those female 
names are mentioned in the genealogy, which are 
familiar to us from the sacred history. And as 
we have seen how faith in the unseen God of the 
Tebrews made the daughter of Moab worthy to 
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become a mother in Israel^ so maj the like honour 
have been accorded for a like reason to the repentant 
daughter of Canaan. Doubtless before she became 
worthy of the honour, her faith had made her whole. 
And it would seem that the inspired Evangelist 
expressly names these two alien, but believing, women 
among the mothers of our Lord, in order to intimate 
that, as in the new spiritual birth all men, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, might be bom into the kingdom of 
Christ, so in the birth of Christ according to the flesh 
some share was allotted even to the apostate children 
of Lot^ and the accursed descendants of Ham. 

The son of Salmon and Eahab was Boaz^ of whom 
we have already spoken ; and the son of Boaz and 
Ruth was Obed, the father of Jesse. Of this family 
we have nothing further to notice, except the extreme 
length of their lives. From the taking of Jericho, 
when Salmon was probably of mature age, there are 
computed three hundred and sixty-five years to the 
birth of David, after which Jesse lived several years ; 
so that we cannot allow less than four hundred years 
to the four generations. Whence we may, I think, 
safely infer, as indeed is apparent in the case of Boaz, 
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that these four worthies followed the pattern which the 
Psalmist holds out to those who desire long life, and 
would fain see many days. They kept their tongues 
from evil, and their lips from speaking guile. They 
departed from evil, and did good : they sought peace, 
and pursued it. They made Jehovah their reftige, 
and the Most High their habitation. Therefore with 
long life did He satisfy them, and shew them His 
salvation.^ 

Of Jesse himself it is recorded that he passed for 
an old man in the days of Saul* He was the father 
of a large family, having eight ^ sons ; of whom the 
three eldest were Eliab, Abinadah, and Shammah, 
and the youngest was David. He had also two 
daughters: Zeruiah, the mother of Joab, Abishai, 
and Asahel; and Abigail, the mother of Amasa. 
He appears to have been a man of substance, living 
in rural plenty on his own estate: but there is no 
evidence of his holding so exalted a position in his 
tribe as his ancestor Nahshon, or of his being distin- 
guished for wealth, like his grandfather Boaz ; at all 

1 Psa. xxxiv. 12—14 ; xcl 9—16. 

* Or leven, according to the genealogy iu 1 Obron. ii 18. 
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events, great wealth and high rank are not ascribed 
to him in the sacred narrative. The presents which 
he is described as making to the king and to his sons^ 
captain are certainly not remarkable for their magni- 
ficence.^ Of Eliab's sneer at the few sheep in the 
wilderness, and David's own humble allusion to his 
father's house, I do not take much account.^ As 
to the former, who may gauge the inaccuracy of 
jealousy ? And the latter may be nothing more than 
an instance of the Eastern habit, which veils a lofty 
pride under words of extravagant self-abasement. 
But the position of Eliab himself in the army of 
Israel was not a high one. Though undoubtedly of 
mature age, he was not prince of his tribe, nor even 
captain of his thousand. It is possible, indeed, that 
his father held the former office, and that he inherited 
it on his father's death : for we find him possessed of 
it at a later period, after his brother was king.^ But 
if his father had been prince, he would hardly him- 
self have held so subordinate a position in the host : 
and it seems more probable that he owed the high 

1 1 Sam. xvii. 20; xviii. 18. » Ibid. xvii. 28; xviii. 18—23. 

^ 1 Chron. zxTii. 18. 
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rank which he afterwards enjoyed to David's kind- 
iieBS, who, in rising himself, raised all his family with 
him, and was thns able to make a grand return for 
Eliah's envious petulance. I do not laj mnch stress 
on such minnte points bb these in way of proof, nor 
do I consider them of any great importance in them* 
selves. Bat I think it well to notice and remark on 
them, as they will teach you to think on what you 
read, and will help to give yon a life-like interest in 
the sacred history. Doubtless, in this particular case, 
many might find a sort of pleasure in looking on 
David as the scion of an old but somewhat decayed 
iamily, who nused it by his genius and merit to its 
Ibrmer, and far more than its former, position of 
power and glory. 

It is not, however, with David as the restorer 
of his Emily's fortunes, but as the keeper of his 
father's sheep, that we now have to do. But in 
this office yon must not imagine thei'e to have been 
anything menial or unworthy. It was the natural 
office of a son of the house ; and probably fell to the 
youngest, as requiring the least bodily strength. The 

ier brothers would doubtless be employed in other 
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ways on their father's estate. They would be follow- 
ing the plough, like Elisha, the son of Shaphat ; or 
tending the oken and asses, like Saul, the son of 
Kish. But, whatever we may suppose to have been 
the reason for which the duties of a shepherd were 
assigned to David by his father Jesse, we cannot but 
believe that the appointment was sanctioned by his 
heavenly Father, as the means of preparing him for 
the great work to which he was destined. And for 
this purpose such duties will not, I think, seem ill 
adapted, if we consider for a moment the kind of life 
which they involved. Not a life of quiet drudgery 
on smooth fields and peaceful hills, such as modem 
civilization has made it; still less, a life of tuneful 
ease under a beech-tree's shade, such as poets and 
artists have delighted to paint it ; but a life, if not of 
severe bodily toil, yet of constant hardship, and pri* 
vation, and danger. On the bleak wild hills round 
Bethlehem, where David fed his flocks, the good 
shepherd who cared for his sheep would meet with 
many foes to be encountered, many perils to be dared. 
Whether following some straggler from the fold over 
yawning chasms, down dizzy cliffs, or along the 
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ghastlj ravines which break into the desolate basin 
of the Dead Sea ; whether guarding against, or fight- 
ing with, the wild beasts of the mountains, — ^wolves, 
bears, hyenas, and lions, lurking in their leafy coverts ; 
or whether on the watch for foes more treacherous 
and dangerous still, plundering hordes of Amalek- 
ites from the south ; there would alike be required, 
and practised, and matured, the qualities which go to 
make the expert and successfal soldier — quickness 
and steadiness of eye and brain ; strength of arm and 
speed of foot ; in every limb agility ; in heart, cau- 
tion, endurance, courage, self-reliance. At all events, 
David's training was such, that the servants of Saul 
were able to speak of him as a mighty valiant man 
and a man of war, apparently before he ever aban- 
doned his shepherd's crook for regular service in the 
field. 

But David was not only to be a soldier, he was 
also to be a king and a poet ; and assuredly for these 
high destinies his shepherd's life would be no ill pre- 
paration. If it served to endow him with the warlike 
qualities of mind and body which have just been 
mentioned, it would go far to make him a good king : 
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but it could teach him more than this ; it could teach 
him the veiy essence and aim of the kingly office. 
From its daily routine of services, as well as from its 
occasional demands on his courage and devotion^ he 
would learn the high duly and privilege of self-sacri- 
fice. We hear and read much of the beauty of sub- 
jects living and dying for their king; but there is 
something more beautiful^ and more in accordance 
with the pastoral type, in the idea of a king living 
and dying, if need be, for his subjects. We do not 
read of a sheep dying for his shepherd, but we do 
read of a good Shepherd laying down his life for his 
sheep. And if, by what he did and dared as shepherd 
for his sheep, David was taught gladly to spend and 
be spent for his people, he would receive a better 
training for the kingly office than any wealth can 
purchase, or any wisdom devise, for the most carefully 
educated child who is bom in the purple. You will 
not therefore wonder that, when the Most High chose 
a king for Israel, He chose him &om the sheep-folds, 
and brought him from following the ewes great with 
young,^ that he might feed his people according to the 

^ Psa. IxxviiL 70. 
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integrity of his heart, and guide them by the skilful- 
ness of his hands. 

How far David profited as a poet by his experience 
as a shepherd, I do not venture to inquire ; nor would 
it profit us much to do so. Wherever the true poetic 
spirit is united to poetic utterance, outward circum- 
stances may colour, but they do not, I imagine, 
control, the poet's work. Alike from shady brook 
and thronged street, from the free hill-side and the 
noisome cellar, true song soars up, bearing with it 
the hearts of men, to God. It is enough for us, 
therefore, to notice how beautifully the hue of the 
country is shed over the Psalms of David; how 
vividly they bring before us the green pastures and 
still waters, the death-like ravines, the hills and the 
crags, with which his wanderings after his flock made 
him familiar as a boy. 

It may, perhaps, have occun-ed to you, that with 
all this preparation for David's life you yourselves 
have little or no concern, inasmuch as your own life 
is likely to be so widely different. Soldier, poet, 
king (you may have said to yourselves), none of these 
shall I be. With such destinies I can have nothing 
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to do. The training, therefore, for them can be no 
training for me. But, my firiends, David was some- 
thing more than these. He was that which jou also 
are. And that which you have in common with 
David was his best and noblest part ; or rather, it was 
his very self David among the sheepfolds was learn- 
ing, as you are now learning, to be a man. It is, of 
course, natural for you to think and talk of David as 
a king and a warrior. But what, after all, were his 
forty years of kinghood to his eternity of manhood? 
What were his petty wars with neighbouring tribes 
to his everlasting peace with the sons of God? It is 
in virtue of his manhood, in which you aU are par- 
takers, and as a type of the Son of Man, in whom all 
the children of the earth are made one, that I bring 
David before your notice as a lesson and example ; 
not so much to illustrate any of the special parts 
which he played upon the theatre of the world. Yet 
even these special parts will not be altogether foreign 
to your own experience. David was a soldier; so 
will you be. His battles were not only with Philis- 
tines and Ammonites, but with the lusts of the flesh 
and the powers of hell ; foes whom you are called 
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upon to encounter no less than he, and in jour con- 
test with whom you may borrow strength and warning 
alike from his triumphs and his fitUs. David was a 
king; and widely as your lot is removed from the 
kingly, there is hardly one among you who will not, 
even in this world, exercise power over others ; and 
in the world to come, all of you may reign as kings 

with Christ for ever and ever. David was a poet; 

« 
and here again, however deficient you may be in 

poetic thought and language, it is possible for you, 
even now, to cultivate something of the poetic spirit 
by living out of yourselves in others; till at last, 
when all that is earthly, and selfish, and unpoetic is 
ptttged away, your hymns will rise, pure and grand 
as from David's harp, in honour of the King that 
sitteth upon the throne, and of the Lamb. 

Tou see, therefore, that even in David's special 
works, you also have an interest and a share. Not, 
however, that I would direct your attention mainly 
to these ; but rather, as I said before, to that great 
work which David had in common with you and all 
whom God has created — ^the work of a true God- 
fearing man. For you cannot too clearly understand, 
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and too strongly feel, that there is nothing special in 
your work in life, or in your education for it. Even 
intellectually this is true. Doubtless, particular apti- 
tudes will incline you to particular pursuits ; and for 
these, particular sorts of knowledge will have after- 
wards to be added as a superstructure ; but for all, 
the foundation should be the same. Whatever may 
be the calling in life to which you are destined, it 
cannot but be well for you to go through that course 
of training which is deemed best for strengthening 
the intellect and enkrging the mind. And still more 
emphatically is this true of spiritual things. Be sure 
that there are not two standards of virtue ; one for a 
man's inner life, the other for his outward profession. 
By how much David fell short of being a good man, 
by so much did he fall short of being a good king and 
a good soldier. You may therefore set on one side 
aU the earthly grandeur which would seem to raise 
the son of Jesse so high above you, and may follow 
his career with affectionate sympathy, as that of a 
man tempted, falling, and triumphant, as you your* 
selves may be. Thus, however different your early 
training may be from his, you should endeavour to 
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learn 65m it the same lessons whicK he learnt from 
his laBonvs among tiie sheep. Yon should sedolonslj 
enltivate such habits as are likelj to produce in you 
a bold, conrageons, self-sacrificing spirit You should 
train jour limbs in all agile and athletic exercises, 
that you may have a body prompt and powerful to 
do whatever your resolute mind may wish to be done. 
Above all, there was a lesson taught to David by his 
boyhood in the fields and on the hills, which I did 
not dwell upon when we were considering his special 
qualifications, because it is so eminently one which 
all may learn. The lesson I mean is this. Under 
God's own roof — ^under the pure vault of heaven — 
David learned to look with pleasure and afiection on 
all God's works. He learnt how God loves and cares 
for them all ; and how they all, in performing their 
appointed tasks, declare the gloiy of their all-wise 
Creator. He learnt how God has given man do- 
minion over aU these works ; how much more, there- 
fore, God loves and cares for man ; how much more, 
therefore, man, in doing his daily task, ought to do 
all to the glory of God I Yes^ this is a lesson which 
you every day may learn. Before you is spread the 
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book of nature, God's unwritten page. Thank Him 
that He has cast your lot where you may read it 
without hindrance. "The earth is the Lord's, and 
the fulness thereof." If you feel this as David felt 
It, you will see nothing in nature so solemn as to in- 
spire you with fear ; nothing so humble, but that it will 
fill you with wonder and delight In the sky above 
your head, in the grass beneath your feet, in the 
hedge-rows tuneful with birds and in the silent 
rocks — ^in all things, whether breathing or void of 
breath, you will recognise the love of the creating 
Father, of the redeeming Son, of the life-giving 
Spirit. Tou will see God in everything, and every- 
thing in God. And hence you will learn to see Him 
in all your own life, in all your labours, in all your 
pleasures, and in all your pains. Tou will "ac- 
knowledge Him in all your ways, and He will direct 
your paths." 

While David was keeping his father's sheep on 
the neighbouring hills, there came to the town of 
Bethlehem an aged man, clad in the long cloak or 
mantle of a prophet* No ordinary person was this 
visitor, nor ordinary the errand on which he came. 
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It was Samuel, the prophet of the Lord; and he came 
to anoint a king over Israel. Few men in the history 
of the world have played a nobler or a purer part 
than Samuel. Before his birth, asked of God by a 
mother's silent vows and tears ; lent to the Lord by 
his parents ixom the] day that he was weaned; called 
by God, while yet a child, to declare the word of 
prophecy to his countrymen, he grandly fulfilled, 
amid the changes and chances of a long Ufe, the 
divine promise of his boyhood. For twenty years he 
judged Israel with spotless rectitude. By prayer and 
preaching he turned the heart of the Father to His 
children, and the hearts of the children to their 
Father. Though a man of peace from his youth, he 
delivered the land by a signal victory from the gall- 
ing yoke of the Philistines. At last, when he might 
have expected all gratitude and honour for his past 
services, h^ meekly submitted to the request of the 
elders, who desired a king. He resigned the power 
which he had so ably administered, and, with rare 
generosity, supported and honoured his successor. 
This successor, as you know, was Saul, the son of 
Kish, the first king of Israel. At another time I shall 
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call your attention to the nature of the kingly office 
among the Israelites. Here it is enough to note that, 
though Jehovah so far yielded to the vanity of a 
worldly generation as to allow them a king, like their 
neighbours. He did not therefore abrogate His own 
kingly authority over them. God, and God only, 
was still the true King of Israel. The man anointed 
with oil by the prophet, and declared king in the 
general assembly of the people, was only the viceroy 
of the Great King, the captain over the Lord's inhe- 
ritance. He was appointed to rule on certain con-r 
ditions ; and it was because Saul had violated these 
conditions, that the Lord had rent the kingdom from 
him, and given it to a neighbour that was better than 
he. In the sixteenth chapter of the History we are 
informed of the instructions of Jehovah with reference 
to this change of dynasty; of the prophet's visit to 
Bethlehem, in obedience to these instructions, under 
cover of a sacrifice; of his inviting Jesse and his sons, 
and the elders of the town, to the sacrificial feast J 
and of his seeing the seven sons of Jesse pass before 
him without receiving from Heaven the command to 
anoint. For there was one not present. David, the 

d2 
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youngest, being in charge of his father's sheep on the 
hills at the time of Samuel's visit, was naturally not 
included in the festival on the high place. And when 
he was expressly sent for by the prophet, he would 
doubtless receive the summons, and hasten to the 
feast, with all the hilarity of youth anticipating 
enjoyment. But he would leave it with far different 
feelings. He came a light-hearted boy ; he would go 
away a thoughtful man. That had been done out- 
wardly which would mark him among men for life; 
and that had been done inwardly which would con- 
secrate him afresh to God. Neither in the sight of 
God nor man could he be thenceforth as he had been 
before. Never, in truth, would the memory of that 
day pass away from his mind. It requires the pencil 
of a painter to lay the scene before you ; but you can 
in a measure picture it to yourselves — the prophet's 
feast spread bountifully on the high place ; the blue 
sky above, the blue sea gleaming in the distant west, 
the dark blue wall of the Moabite mountains fencing 
in the east; the solemn elders standing round the 
board, marvelling that their host should bid them 
wait for a boy ; the aged Jesse among them, sharing 
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in the wonder, yet mingling with it a father's pride 
and love; the seven tall brothers whispering aloof, 
angry or scornful, as they thought of a second Joseph 
in their family ; the grand old prophet, with the horn 
of oil in his hand, meekly awaiting his Master's 
bidding ; and, lastly, the boy himself, with his flow- 
ing hair and beautiful eyes, and face ruddy and feir, 
among his dark-hued countrymen, coming hastily up, 
flushed with speed and expectation, then riveted to 
the ground by the gaze of so many eyes. Soon, 
however, he is kneeling at the prophet's feet, and has 
received the consecrating shower; and all fear and 
shame are passed away, and he feels in his heart that 
he can accept the proffered trust, and do the appointed 
work : for the Spirit of the Lord is come upon him. 

As it is merely stated in the narrative that Samuel 
anointed David in the midst of his brethren, and no 
words explanatory of the action are recorded, it is 
not clear how far its true import was understood by 
Jesse and the other spectators. But considering the 
high notion entertained by the Israelites of the sanc- 
tifying influence of oil, these Bethlehemites could 
hardly have seen it applied on this occasion by their 
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great Prophet with so much solemnity, without un- 
derstanding that the lad thus set apart by the Lord 
was set apart for some great work ; and as this work 
could not be the priesthood, and they had not, that 
we know of, yet heard of oil being used for the con- 
secration of a prophet, whereas they had heard of 
its being used for the consecration of a king, they 
would naturally, if not inevitably, decide that the 
son of Jesse was anointed to wield the sceptre, which 
their father Jacob had promised to their own tribe 
of Judah, and which it must have surprised them to 
see in the hands of a Benjamite. Doubtless they 
would return to their homes, pondering these things 
in their hearts, and warning one another to keep the 
matter close, lest it might reach the jealous ears of 
the king. And David himself — ^with what feelings 
did he receive the anointing of the prophet? We 
need not inquire ; for the Spirit of the Lord was come 
upon him. That holy influence, of which the oil was 
but the outward symbol, had descended into his heart, 
and taught him all that he need know, and shown 
him what he should do. Under this inspiration he 
returned to his former duties, not deeming the care 
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of sheep too mean a task for the Lord's anointed, 
but content to tarry the Lord's leisure, and thus 
strengthen himself for the work that might be put 
into his hands. 

During the season of quiet which he thus enjoyed, 
before the day of his showing tinto Israel, we only 
read of two incidents occurring ; and of these, one is 
not recorded directly by the sacred historian, but is 
referred to by David himself on the occasion of his 
great battle with the Philistine. I mean, of course, 
his combat with the Uon and the bear, which we 
cannot be wrong, I think, in referring to this period 
of his life. For, beside mere considerations of age, 
it is. hardly possible that, if at the time of the sacri- 
fice he had been known as the hero of so grand a 
feat, he would have been passed over so lightly by 
his &ther Jesse, as the child of the family. More* 
over, it is just such a feat as we should expect from 
one in whom the Spirit of the Lord was dwelling ; 
and we know that the Spirit of the Lord was at this 
time dwelling in David. He, a lad of about six- 
teen or seventeen years old, dared to attack a lion 
and. a bear, not from love of the chase, or desire of 
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glory, but becanae he thoagtt it his dnty. He was 
A good shepherd, and the good shepherd giveth his 
life for his sheep. Oh, glorioos pattern of fearless 
heroiam in the qttiet path of daily life ! Let those 
eiideaTOur to follow it, who deem the work which 
God has set before them too mean for their great 
capacities, and pine in what they call an inglorions 
obscurity. Let them go, with the anointed David, 
to their sheepfolds, and slay there, if they can, 
their lion and their bear. For yon are sure to meet 
such foes in your path through life, however qoiet 
and simple it may be. However humble yom- 
career, there is sure to arise in it some crisis which 
will call for all, and more than all, your powers. If 
I were advising you merely with a view to your 
success in this world, I would urge you most strongly 
to follow David's example in this matter. Be con- 
tent to wait, and bide your time. There is great 
atrcnglh in patience. Never think your work too 
small, 'ir yoor calling too humble for you, but labour 
to improve yourselves in it, that, when an opportunity 

»mc9, yon may show yourselves masters of it. 

Success is gained by being skilled in one thing ; and 
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if, tired of waiting, you hasten to leave your old 
work in which you are skilled, the] opportunity may 
overtake you before you are skilled in your new 
work. But I am talking of earthly things, where 
both the rule and the prize are doubtful; whereas 
I ought to be teaching you the heavenly rule, which 
is plain, and setting before you the heavenly prize, 
which is sure. For not only is this discontent felt 
by those who are striving for the good things of this 
world, but even the soldier of the Cross is sometimes 
inclined to be dissatisfied with the post in which 
his Captain has placed him. He is not sure, but he 
thinks he might do better service to the good cause, 
if some place of higher trust and greater respon- 
sibility were confided to his care. If ever you are 
disposed to harbour such a notion as this in your 
mind, you must do your best to root it out. Re- 
member that your duty is plain. Abide in the 
sheep-folds, till, with a voice that cannot be mis- 
taken, your Master summon you forth. For, in the 
first place, you may be deceiving yourselves. What 
you fancy zeal for God, may be a natural love of 
distinction and power; or, it is possible that you 
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may have formed an erroneous estimate of yonr 
own capacities. And even if your motives are pure, 
and your self-estimate correct, who are you, that you 
should judge your Captain's will ? 

Do not fancy that God needs you or any man. 
We are too apt, in our material self-conceit, to fSsLUcy 
that He doe& No : Qod can take care of His own 
glory ; and if it be His good pleasure to use you as 
an instrument for farthering it, quarrel not with His 
manner of using you. He may, while you imagine 



yourself neglected, he training you for some higher 
post, to which He will appoint you in His own good 
time ; or, seeing not as man seeth. He may judge 
your present post the higher one. Who shall say 
that the good man in the highest earthly rank does 
more for the glory of God and the happiness of his 
fellow-creatures than the good man in humble place? 
He may do more good ; bat does he not also do more 
harm? It was a grand thing to be king of Israel; 
but, after all, a king among the Jews was only a per- 
mitted eviL The death of Goliath was to the glory 
of God: the death of Uriah gave great occasion to 
the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme. David deli- 
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vered his countrymen from the Philistines : he num- 
bered them, and there died of the people, from Dan 
even to Beersheba, seventy thousand men. Be not 
sure, therefore, that, if you were in higher place, you 
could do more for God or man. Wherever you are, 
there are a few sheep in the wilderness of this world, 
over whom it is your duty to watch. If there are 
none other, there is your own soul. K you save but 
one poor lamb from the jaws of the lion, you will 
make joy in heaven. But you cannot fight in your 
own strength, nor can you fight unless you are pre- 
pared. It is not recorded as a miracle that David 
slew the lion and the bear. It was the ready deed of 
a bold heart and a strong hand upheld by God. 
With trained limbs and practised nerve, the young 
athlete rushed to the fray; and a Saul would have 
claimed the victory as his own. But David knew 
and confessed that it was God that girded him with 
the strength which delivered him from the paw of 
the lion and the paw of the bear. So, in all your 
fighting with the great enemy of your salvation,— 
whether it be the long wearing warfare of every day, 
or the pitched battle of some great crisis, — ^you must 
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learn from David to be patient, to be ready, and to 
trust, not in your readiness, but in God ; and then, 
like David, you will be more than conquerors through 
Him that loveth you. 

The other incident which we spoke of as belonging 
to this portion of David's life brings him into con- 
nexion with the king of Israel. In the next verse to 
that which tells us that the Spirit of the Lord came 
upon David, we read (not, surely, without a thrill of 
pain and fear for ourselves) that the Spirit of the 
Lord departed from Saul, and an evil spirit from God 
troubled him. I cannot pretend to explain to you 
the exact nature of the malady which thus seized 
upon the God-abandoned king; but I suppose we 
must consider it a case of that actual possession by 
devils which was always more or less common among 
the Jews, and which became so fearfully vehement 
and prevalent during the sojourn of our Saviour upon 
earth ; as if the prince of the devils, the strong armed 
man, were putting forth all his strength, and calling 
out all his forces, for the last great struggle for the 
kingdom of this world against Him, who, thanks be 
to God, was stronger than he. But in the time of 
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Saul there was no Sayionr walking tlie earth, and 
casting out devils by his word ; and, in the absence 
or inefficiency of other remedies, the royal servants 
deemed it advisable to try the soothing power of 
music. The king assenting to the proposal, and 
bidding them provide him a man that could play 
well, one of them recommended David, the son of 
Jesse the Bethlehemite, as " cunning in playing, and 
a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and prudent 
in matters, and a comely person ; and the Lord," he 
added, " is with him." 

In this enumeration of David's merits, there are 
one or two mentioned which rather surprise us. That 
he was a comely person, and that the Lord was with 
him, we know. That he would be cunning in play- 
ing, we might well expect ; for in those days music 
and poetry were closely allied; and we might be 
sure that a born poet, like David, would from his 
boyhood have loved to tune the lyre to which so 
many of his songs were wedded. But we are some- 
what surprised to find one who, at a later period, is 
represented as a ruddy youth with a fair countenance, 
and, apparently, as inexperienced in arms, now de- 
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scribed as a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, 
and prudent in matters. For this and other reasons, 
which will appear presently, some commentators have 
thought that the whole of this account of Saul's evil 
spirit and cure is told by anticipation, and that the 
fact thus recorded did not actually take place till 
after the royal jealousy had been excited by the song 
of the rejoicing women : ^^ Saul hath slain his thou- 
sands, and David his ten thousands." In other words, 
they would insert the latter portion of the sixteenth 
chapter between the ninth and tenth verses of the 
eighteenth chapter. But I cannot admit this solution 
of the difficulty; for not only is there not the slightest 
sign in the words of the narrative being either inten- 
tionally anticipated, or accidentally misplaced; but 
the servant's description of David would be far less 
consistent with the later than with the earlier period. 
He could never have described as an unknown 
person the conqueror of Goliath. It would have 
been enough to mention his name. Besides, David's 
visit to Saul is expressly referred to in the seven- 
teenth chapter; so that it must have preceded the 
events recorded in that chapter. Betaining, thereforei 
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the order of the narrative, we may suppose that David's 
exploit with the lion and the bear had already earned 
him a high local reputation for valour and might; 
nor is there anything improbable in the notion that 
he had also distinguished himself in such a manner 
against the marauders of the desert as to deserve the 
appellation of a man of war, however youthful he 
might still be in appearance, and unaccustomed to 
the accoutrements and usages of regular warfare. 
And instead of the expression " prudent in matters," 
we may perhaps be permitted to read, as in the mar- 
gin and the Septuagint, " skilful in words ;" xmder- 
standing thereby that David was noted for his skill 
in poetry, no less than in music— a qualification 
certainly more fitted to recommend him to the diseased 
king than that sober experience which is suggested 
by the reading of the text. Be this, however, as it 
may, Saul hearkened to the voice of his servants, and 
sent messengers unto Jesse, saying, " Send me David 
thy son, who is with the sheep." A startling message 
this to break upon the calm of that rural home, and 
the heart of its aged lord. What does the king wish 
with my son? he would ask himself. Has he 
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heard how the prophet has anointed him with oil, 
and does he look on him with an evil eye? And 
does he send for my son that he may slay him? 
Or, turning from fear to hope, he might remember 
how Samuel, when he told the people the manner 
of the king that should reign over them, had said, 
" He will take your sons and appoint them for him- 
self, for his chariots, and to be his horsemen;" and 
how Saul had fulfilled the prophet's prediction by 
enlisting in his service every strong man and every 
valiant man that he saw:^ and doubtless the father, 
proud of his son's great exploits, would not wonder 
that the king should wish to have about his person 
so brave a youth, and would send him cheerfully to 
the royal presence, as to a school, where he might be 
trained for his own high fortunes. 

So David leaves his father's house and his innocent 
sheep, to start on his journey into what men call life ; 
as if David had never lived till then. A fearful 
journey this, from home into the world, and one 
which you all must take. God grant that, when you 
take it, His Spirit may go with you as it went with 

^ 1 Sam. TJii 11 ; xiv. 52. 
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David! The son of Jesse, of course, did not travel 
empty-handed. His father sends with him an ass 
laden with bread, a kid, and a skin of good I ethle- 
hem wine, as a present to the king ; for in the East^ 
as you know, now as then, no one may present him- 
self before a superior without some offering of respect. 
From Bethlehem to Gibeah, the birthplace and capital 
of Saul, the distance was about twelve miles. The 
road lay down the broad green valley of Eephaim, 
and hard by the stronghold of Zion. Often, I doubt 
not, from the hills round Bethlehem, had the young 
Hebrew zealot gazed with shame and wrath on the 
Jebusite fortress in the very heart of God's heritage ; 
but now, as he passed it, eager, hopeful, and earnest, 
I can well imagine him breathing a vow that, when 
the Lord had given him the kingdom, his first act 
should be to root out the heathen from the land. A 
few miles northward, and he has mounted the hill of 
Gibeah, and is now standing before Saul; and at once, 
by the matchless power of beauty, by his fair face, 
and bright eyes, and gladsome smile of innocence 
and youth, he has won the heart of his sovereign. 
" Saul loved him greatly, and he became his armour- 

B 
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bearer." Such was the post which he was nominally 
to hold about the person of the soldier-king; and this 
would Saul represent him as destined to hold, when 
he sent to Jesse, saying, " Let David, I pray thee, 
stand before me, for he hath found favour in my 
sight." But his real work — ^that for which he had 
been fetched from the sheepfold, and which would 
be known only to the inmates of the palace — was 
to soothe Saul in the paroxysms of his malady. " And 
it came to pass, when the evil spirit from God was 
upon Saul, that David took an harp, and played with 
his hand : so Saul was refreshed and was well, and 
the evil spirit departed from him." This, his real 
work, being thus happily accomplished, David was 
no longer wanted in his nominal post of armour- 
bearer. " He therefore went and returned from Saul, 
to feed his father's sheep at Bethlehem." 

Such was the first intercourse between David and 
SauL Such was the prelude to the drama which 
David was to play on the theatre of the world. 



CHAPTER III. 

DAYID*B TRIUMPHS. 

About one or two years after the events recorded in 
the last chapter, the armies of the Philistines and 
Israelites were gathered together for battle in one of 
the valleys down which the hills of Judah fall into the 
corn-fields of Philistia. This valley was distinguished 
from the rest by a large terebinth or turpentine tree, 
and was therefore called the valley of Elah, that is, 
the valley of the terebinth. The word " elah," in- 
deed, means " tree," or " strong tree," in general ; 
but in the sacred history of Palestine it is applied 
to the terebinth in particular, as being the tree, the 
largest and finest tree, of the land. It towers high 
above the ordinary trees — the olive, the fig, and the 
pomegranate; the best turpentine oozes from its 
branches ; and with its thick, spreading boughs, and 
dark, evergreen leaves, it ofiers a grateful shelter to 
the weary traveller. Tou remember how the pilgrim 
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from Mesopotamia bnilt Ms first altar to the Lord in 
the promised land under the terebinth of Moreh, 
between the monntaina Ebal and Gerizim ; and how 
he found a more settled resting-place mider the tere- 
binth of Mamre, which is in Hebron.' It was nnder 
a similar tree at Bethel, called thenceforth " the tere- 
binth of tears," that the tender-hearted patriarch kid 
the bones of Deborah, the nurse of his mother fiebekah; 
and again, under another of the same kind near the 
Bonrces of Jordan, that the wife of Heber the Kenite 
drove a naQ into the temple of her sleeping gueat' 
It was a tree, therefore, ahready full of interest to the 
heart of an Israelite, and was now about to acquire 
fresh honour in his eyea, as a witness to the glorious 
triumph which Jehovah was preparing for TT'b people. 
The opposing armies did not lie close together in 
the valley, but were drawn up on the Burrounding 
heights. The Israelites stood on a hill on the one 
side under the command of their king, who, thanks 
to the harp of David, was now able to resume his 



' Genesis xE 6; xiii. IS. llieword tnmalated "plain" 
reioD is geneisUj understood to meui tetebiatli, or oak. 
• Qan. ixzT. 8 ; Judges iv. II. 
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regal duties, whether at home or in the field. The 
Philistines stood on a hill on the other side; and 
from their camp went down into the valley a cham- 
pion, named Goliath of Gath, tall as a cedar of 
Lebanon, and strong as the terebinth by which he 
paced. Apparently, he did not belong by birth to 
the Philistines, who were strangers from over the sea, 
though settled in the land as early as the times of 
the Patriarchs ; but was a descendant of those Anakim, 
whom Joshua cut off from the mountains of Judah, 
and of whom a remnant, finding shelter in Gath, in 
Gaza, and in Ashdod,* handed down, we may sup- 
pose, from generation to generation, a bitter hatred of 
their conquerors, and a burning desire to regain the 
seats which had once been the inheritance of their 
race. Terrible, indeed, to the children of those con- 
querors did the son of the giants now appear, as he 
strode along the valley, crying, "Give me a man, 
that we may fight together." His height bordered 
on ten feet. He was armed with a coat of mail, and 
the weight of the coat was five thousand shekels of 
brass. But why should I spoil, by dealing out thus 

1 Joshua xi 22. 
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piecemeal, the exquisite story of David and Groliath ? 
Bead it once more for yourselves in that seventeenth 
chapter of Samuel, which, though familiar to you as 
your own names, never wearies. The most careless 
hearer of God's word rouses himself to listen to the 
tale of the boy-hero of Judah, told in words glowing 
as his courage, and simple as his faith. It will be 
enough for us to notice a few of the details which 
may perhaps have escaped your observation. 

I suppose that every one who has read (and who 
has not?) the description in the " Pilgrim's Progress" 
of Christian's battle with ApoUyon in the valley of 
Humiliation, has in some measure connected it in his 
own mind with this battle between David and Go- 
liath in the valley of Elah ; and has thus been led 
to see in the latter a type of the great battle which 
the Captain of his salvation once fought with the 
enemy of man^ and which he himself must fight, if 
he would share his Captain's victory, and not fall 
down and serve the vanquished foe. I do not mean 
to say that David's battle with Goliath well repre- 
sents the inner conflict which you have daily to wage 
against the craft and violence of the Tempter ; but 
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rather that straggle with some great outward evil — 
with some giant manifestation of Satan's malice, in 
which, on some occasion or other in his march through 
life, every true soldier of the Cross is called upon to 
engage. And for such a struggle you will do well 
to take note of and profit by David's example, that 
you may learn how to fight and how to conquer. 

In the first place, as we have seen, David was 
ready for battle. By toil and exercise, his hands had 
been taught to war, and his fingers to fight His 
feet were swift as hinds' feet, and with his ann he 
could break a bow of steeL^ But though he was 
ready, he was not forward. He had done great things^ 
and might well hope to do greater ; but he was con- 
tent to abide as a child in the sheepfolds, while his 
brothers went forth to play the men for their people 
and the cities of their God. It was only by his 
father's express desire that he set out for the camp to 
salute his brethren. And when he was there, he did 
not immediately force himself into notice. He lis- 
tened quietly, though with shame and indignation, to 
the taunts of the heathen, and the fears of his coun- 

^ Psalm zyiii 84. 
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trymen, marvelling that there was none to uphold 
the cause of the living God. Meekly he submitted 
to his brother's sneers, and patiently he waited for 
some older and more experienced warrior to stand 
forth ; though his heart burned within him as the 
uncircumcised Philistine defied the children of the 
covenant, and as he felt conscious in himself of the 
strength and the courage to fight as their champion. 
Meanwhile, with a feeling which you all must recog- 
nise as eminently natural to modest youth, he strove 
to make, and loved to hear, others talk of the subject 
which filled his thoughts — of the reward to be gained, 
of the glory to be won — hoping, perhaps, that some 
one would suggest the course which he had already 
dared to conceive in his mind, but to which he hardly 
dared give utterance in words. And when he was 
brought before Saul, he recounted with exquisite hu- 
mility the exploits of his boyhood, grounding thereon 
his claim, though still a youth, to fight against him 
who was a man of war from his youth, and at the 
same time his assurance of victory : " Thy servant 
slew both the lion and the bear : and this uncircum- 
cised Philistine shall be as one of them, seeing he hath 
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defied the armies of the living God." He did not 
mention to the king, though assuredly he must have 
felt in his heart, another ground of confidence. He 
must have remembered the holy oil which the prophet 
had poured upon his head, and must have known 
that the Lord would save His anointed. 

At this point of the narrative we recognise another 
quality in David. We have seen in abundant mea- 
sure his patience, his faith, his humility, his courage ; 
now for the first time we are able to discern his 
genius. In truth, there was in him a readiness and 
fertility of invention, which occasionally, indeed, de- 
generated into craft, but which in its purity contri- 
buted in no slight degree to his great subsequent 
success, and which was now the means allowed by 
God to ensure his conquest of the Philistine. Saul, a 
brave soldier of the ordinary type, was for girding David 
with the sword which his own strong arm would have 
wielded, and for clothing him with the armour in 
which he would have encased his own huge limbs, 
had he been going forth himself to the battle. And 
it may, perhaps, have occurred to you that he would 
have played a worthier part, if he had been going out 
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himself, instead of sending another. Bat I see no 
reason to impugn Satd's zeal and courage in this 
matter. He was a king, and Goliath was not. If 
a king of the Philistines had been the champion of 
his people, he would, I doubt not, have found a worthy 
antagonist in the hero of Jabesh-Gilead and Mich- 
mash. As it was, the etiquette alike of court and 
camp would debar Saul, the king and the general, 
from venturing his own life against that of Goliath ; 
and he would be acting a kingly part in encouraging 
and arming for the fight one who was not so debarred. 
But SauVs arms did not suit David. " I cannot go 
with these," he said, " for I have not proved them." 
So he put them oflf him. Instead of placidly accepting 
the weapons sanctioned by the usage of single combat 
and the example of his antagonist, he selected that 
weapon which gave him, humanly speaking, the best 
chance of victory. What stand could his light weight 
and short arm have made, in close quarters, against 
the giant bulk and reach of the son of Anak, tall and 
wide-spreading as the terebinth of the valley? But 
^ sling was a weapon just suited to his swift foot, 
1 sure eye, and nervous arm; and doubtless he 
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had learnt from his neighbours, the Benjamites, to 
sling stones at a hairbreadth and not miss.^ So with 
his five stones from the brook he had five chances 
of killing the giant^ before the giant could deal him 
a single blow, and he would need no more, with his 
mighty sword. I lay stress on this choice of weapon, 
because it often appears to children, and it has ap- 
peared to those who ought to know better, that David 
waived an advantage in abandoning sword and shield, 
as if he would leave more for God to do. No ; trust 
all to God, but do all yourselves. What, shall we 
fail to use the gifts which God ha« given us ? We 
use them in our own cause, and shall we not use them 
in His ? David did ; and in so doing taught a most 
wholesome lesson to his countrymen and the world. 
He taught that brute force is not such a terrible thing 
as it appears. It imposes sadly on the ear and eye 
of common men; but a ready wit will discern its 
weak point. For forty days the boasting words, the 
gleaming brass, the clanking tramp of the defiant 
Philistine had struck terror into the hearts of those 
poor worldling Israelites ; and in one moment the 

^ Judges zz. 16. 
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towering mass lay a helpless rain on the ground, 
struck down by the arm of a boy. Not, observe, by 
any miracle, — by the God-inspired thought and the 
God-directed skiU of a boy. In truth, as soon as 
David had thought of the sling, the chances, so to 
speak, were aU on his side. He did not, however, 
trust wholly to his chances; that would have been 
cowardice. Skill without courage can do but little. 
" And it came to pass, when the Philistine arose and 
came and drew nigh to meet David, that David hasted 
and ran toward the army to meet the Philistine." 
He did not sling from afar, that he might escape if 
he missed ; but near at hand, that he might kill if he 
hit. And hit he did. Swift from the sling hissed 
forth the unerring stone, and struck the Philistine on 
the forehead — ^the one vital point left unguarded by 
his panoply of brass — and sank deep through the 
bones of the forehead, and the giant fell on his face 
to the earth. So may brute force ever fall ! 

There is much in all this which you will do well 
to lay to heart. Is there a Goliath in your path? 
Some rampant evil, some flaunting sin, which insults 
God, and hurts His people? Even as boys, you will 
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meet with such. Some habit common among you, 
which exalts the strong, and oppresses the weak; 
which makes light of deceit; which ignores duty; 
which mocks Christ, and those who love Christ* 
Whatever be the form in which the enemy may 
appear, however terrible and strong he may look, 
you must make up your minds to attack him. And 
that you may attack him with success, you must, like 
David, be always ready. You must therefore pre- 
pare yourselves for battle, while things are quiet 
around you. You must cultivate every talent, and 
brace every nerve, that you may be ready, both in 
body and soul, cheerfully to accomplish God's work, 
when it is set before you. It will not do to be pre- 
paring when the moment for action is come. Against 
those foolish virgins, who were found, when the cry 
of the Bridegroom was heard, without oil in their 
lamps, the door of the marriage-feast was shut. But, 
though ready, you must not be forward. Let nothing 
be done in ostentation or vain-glory. Leave to your 
elders the honour of striking the first blow. Should 
they decline it, then humility must no longer keep 
you silent. You may say to them, as Elihu said to 
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the three friends of Job, " I am young, and ye are 
very old ; wherefore I was afraid, and durst not shew 
you mine opinion. But there is a spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth un- 
derstanding." i With this inspiration within you, 
you will not hesitate, when the proper time is come, 
to speak and act in God's behalf. But you will meet 
with much opposition, not only from the enemy whom 
you attack, but from the friends who profess to be on 
your side. Some Eliab will start up to discourage 
your eflforts and malign your motives. To him you 
may answer, with David, "Have I not a cause?" 
Have I not a cause to fight for Him who fought to 
the death for me? Have I not a cause to resist the 
evil which I know He hates, and to defend the good 
which I know He loves ? I owe all that I have to 
God. Have I not a cause to do what little I can for 
His glory? And while the glory of God should 
be your aim, you should also, like David, think of 
your reward. To whom will it be given? To him 
who fights and conquers, not to him who slumbers 
while it is yet day, not to him who hides his talent 

^ Job xzxiL 6. 
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in a napkin. And what is the reward when the battle 
is fought, and the victory won? Hearken to your 
Master's words : " Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant : thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things : enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord." 

Nor will it be an ill preparation for the battle to 
remember, not in a spirit of pride, but of devout and 
most humble thankfulness, some deliverance with 
which you may already have been favoured, some 
victory which you may already have won. Surely, 
some time or other in the course of your life, you 
have resisted the devil, and he has fled &om you. 
Surely you can remember some temptation which 
you have conquered, some sin from which you have 
escaped. Eecall, then, to mind the circumstances of 
that struggle — ^Whose arm it was that girded you with 
strength ; and by what means — ^by what prayer, by 
what watchfulness, by what self-denial — ^you obtained 
that strength. And believe that the same arm is 
under you now ; that the same strength may be ac- 
quired by the same means. It may be a greater risk 
which you are now running — ^a more terrible conflict 
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in which you are engaged ; "but he that is faithful in 
that which is least, is faithful also in much ; and he 
that conquers in the lesser battle, shall be a conqueror 
also in the greater. 

Again, when you are arming for the fight, be care- 
ful in the choice of your weapons. You must not be 
content with those recommended by the carnal policy 
of your friends, or suggested by the example of your 
enemy. It is a plausible, but most false idea, that 
the enemy has a right to select the arms you are to 
use. What, shall the devil choose for you? Shall 
he select that weapon in which his own champion is 
strongest, and you are weakest? No ; you are fight- 
ing God's battles, and must risk nothing on a point 
of honour. And now you will feel the advantage of 
that training, of that readiness, on which I have so 
strongly insisted. To do, God's work well, you must 
be armed at all points. Strength of body, power of 
speech, depth of thought; sterling qualities and lighter 
accomplishments ; all may be made available in the 
good cause. Out of all nature's armoury, select that 
weapon with which you may deal the deadliest blow. 
But when prudence has made the choice, then valour 
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must do the rest. Like David, you must run to 
meet the foe. Tou must fight, not that you may 
escape, but that you may kill. And be assured 
that you will kill ; not, perhaps, at one blow, as 
David did ; not without toil, and pain, and shame, 
and loss. But courage, my friends, you will con- 
quer at the last. Christ did not die that you 
should be slain. Your hands shall bear the victor's 
palm. Tour heads shall wear the faithful soldier's 
crown. 

Tou may, perhaps, say that it is so little you can 
do. With your young strength, you cannot be 
matched against a giant. At the most, you can but 
fight with some pigmy evil. Well, fight with that. 
Be faithfiil in that which is least. As your days, so 
shall your strength be. But I do not know that God 
recognises the difference which we do between giant 
and pigmy evil. Eemember, these are man's mea- 
sures, not God's. His soul abhorreth all manner of 
evil ; the little, as we might judge it, as well as the 
great. Besides, though your battle may be a slight, 
it will probably be a long one. Tou have this great 
advantage : you can begin it early. Many a ^great 

F 
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and good man, who is now bravely fighting Gtod'a 
"battles, may well look with envy upon you. He is 
hut giving his manhood to God; his boyhood, his 
youth, he gave to another. There is something very 
touching, to the generous soul inexpressibly stirring, 
in the words of the world-weary Preacher : " Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor the years draw 
nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in 
them." You have, then, something worth giving 
which you can give to God — to Him who has given 
ill to you. The penitent man can but give to God 
his evil days, his years in which he has no pleasure ; 
his strength enfeebled, and his talents impaired, in the 
service of an enemy. You can give to God the youth 
in which you rejoice, the days in which your heart 
is glad, your share in the world while yet it has 
charms, your hopes in life while yet they are bright. 
The man's future may be with God — his past has 
been with the devil His hope may be joy — his 
memory is anguish. But with you, past, present, 
and future may all be God's. You, at least some of 
you — for too soon, alas ! the serpent fouls what Christ 
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has washed — some of you, at least, may offer to God 
a heart tempted, but not wholly given to sin; as- 
sailed, but not conquered, by the devil ; a temple for 
God's Spirit to dwell in which evil has not quite de- 
filed. Surely, you would rather offer to God of your 
best, than of that which is mangled and torn. Surely, 
if you have any love, any gratitude to Him who died 
for you, you will desire to enter His service when 
you can work for Him long and well, rather than 
when the prime of your strength and of your years 
is gone. Besides, it is not only more generous, it is 
far wiser, to enter His service early. If you do not, 
one of two things will happen to you. Either you 
will remain all your life long in the service of the 
devil, and, when you die, will receive the devil's 
wages; or God in mercy, but in great anger, will 
drag you to Himself by the cords of tribulation. Now, 
you may come to Him joyfully, invited by His love ; 
then, you will be drawn to Him painfully, constrained 
by His wrath. Come then to Christ freely, while 
you may. Come to Him, loving and loved. Be not 
yours the unavailing cry of the sin-tormented man, 
Restore me the years which the canker-worm hath 

f2 
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eaten.^ God will not hear that cry. The precious 
blood of Him who died on Calvary is sufficient to 
atone for all sin, but it will not restore the irre- 
vocable past. 

Let us return to David in the valley of Elah. 
The battle is now oven The Philistine lies a help- 
less log on the ground ; and the victor standing over 
him, that he may make sure[]work, cuts off his head 
with his own sword— a proof that, though still a 
fair-cheeked youth, David's arm was of no mean 
strength. * Then the Philistines, seeing their cham- 
pion dead, flee in dismay ; and the men of Israel rise 
up with a shout^ and chase them down the passes 
in the hills, through the corn-fields of the level plain, 
up to the very walls of Ekron and of Gath. Here 
they are safe. Within those strongholds, perched 
each on the top of a hill, they may defy all foes but 
hunger. So the Israelites turn back to the valley of 
Elah, to plunder their deserted camp. And David, 
with the reeking head of Goliath in his hand, is 
brought by Abner, the captain of the host, before 
Saul. Where now is the fair meed promised to the 

* Joel ii. 25. 
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slayer of the. Philistine? the great riches, the royal 
ride, the princely rank ? Well is it for David that 
has fought, not for the reward of men, but for the 
glory of God, "Whose son art thou, thou young 
man?" asks the king.- .Was it that he did not 
know ? Had he forgotten the features of the youth 
whom he had loved for his beauty, and who had 
charmed away the evil spirit with his harp? It 
might be so. We do not know the extent of the 
malady under which he was then labouring ; but we 
can well imagine that all impressions made while it 
lasted were vague and easily effaced. And as for 
Abner, whom Saul had questioned aibout David when 
the latter was going forth to fight the Philistine, it 
is more than probable that he had never seen the 
young harper. He was not the man to have been 
dallying about the couch of the demented king ; his 
place was in the field, wherever a soldier's work was 
o be done. Or again, Saul may have recognised 
David, but with a shame most natural to , one of 
troubled mind, may have chosen to ignore all persons 
and things that could recall his humiliation. And we 
may be sure that no Eastern courtier would obtrude 
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on his master an unpalatable rfecoUection, Nor would 
David, himself not altogether without experience at 
court, have thought of proclaiming himself as known 
to the king, who did not choose to know him. Hence 
his simple answer, " I am the son of thy servant 
Jesse the Bethlehemite : " the answer, observe, as 
well as the question, being in accordance with the 
Eastern fashion, which marks a man by his father's 
name rather than by his own,* 

But whatever were the feelings with which Saul 
listened to David, there is no doubt as to the im- 
pression made by the young man on the heart of one 
who was present at the interview, " And it came to 
pass, when he had made an end of speaking tmto 
Saul, that the soul of Jonathan was knit with the 
soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as his own 
soul," There must have been something very lovely 
in David's beauiy to gain so easily the love of men. 
We have seen how he won at first sight the troubled 
heart of the afflicted king ; and now the king's son 



1 The difficulty presented by this ignorance on the part of Saul 
supplies, it is thought, an argument for the alteration in the order 
of the narrative to which we alluded above. 
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no sooner sees him than he loves him as his own 
soul. There must have been an utter absence of all 
pretentiousness and self-seeking, a graceful humility 
of manner, a face beaming with kindliness and goodr 
will. For remember that love is begotten by love. 
If yon would have friends, you must show yourself 
friendly/ But while we admire in David this capa- 
city for inspiring love, we must no less admire in 
Jonathan his readiness to feel it* Indeed^ under the 
circumstances, this showed a singular nobility of souL 
Jonathan had hitherto been the darling hero of the 
Hebrew people ; and he had well deserved to be so, 
for he had delivered them with a great deliverance. 
In the earlier years of the reign of Saul the Philis- 
tines had been more formidable enemies to the 
Israelites than they were at the period which we are 
now considering. Now we find them, not estab- 
lished in the country, but endeavouring to effect an 
entrance up the western passes of Judah. Then they 
were in the very heart of the land ; garrisoned on the 
hill-tops of Benjamin, spreading in thousands count- 
less as the sands of the sea-shore over the uplands of 

^ Proverbs zyiii. 24. 
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Michmash, and sending out their spoilers far and 
wide, down even into the valley of the Jordan. Now 
we see the two armies drawn up opposite to each 
other, in equal array ; and certainly it shows no con- 
fidence in superior strength, that the Philistines 
should be willing to stake the prize of battle, not on 
their own valour and might, but on the prowess of 
a champion of alien blood. But when Jonathan 
wrought salvation for Israel, the people were making 
no head against the invaders. A great fear was 
come upon them. Utterly cowed by the yoke of the 
Philistines, who had long held the country in subjec- 
tion by occupying the hill fortresses, they had heard 
with horror of Jonathan's gallant attack on the garri- 
son at Geba ; and when the Philistines resented it by 
instant invasion, had dispersed before them like chaff 
before the wind. Some had sought refuge across the 
Jordan, in the land of Gad and Gilead. Some were 
in hiding in thickets, and in the groves on the high 
places. Others lurked in the holes of the rocks, and 
the caves of the earth — ^natural rents and fissures, in 
which the limestone hills of Palestine abound. 
Others again, despairing alike of escape as of 
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resistance, were serving against their countrymen 
in the camp of the Philistines. Only a small rem- 
nant — out of fcthe three hundred and thirty thou- 
sand fighting men, who had lately rescued Jabesh- 
Gilead from the Ammonites, only six hundred were 
now found to stand hy Saul and Jonathan, and these 
went trembling and unarmed. So completely had 
the Philistines been masters of the country, that they 
had disarmed the whole population; and thus there 
was. neither sword nor spear found in the hands of 
the six hundred, but only in the hands of the king 
and his son. Never had Israel been in a greater 
strait. Never had the Divine judgments pronounced 
by Moses against a rebellious people been more ter- 
ribly fulfilled. But in this, their extremest need, 
God turned and remembered mercy. He repented 
Him because of their groaning, when He saw that 
their power was gone.* Lest their adversaries should 
behave themselves strangely, and say, Not Jehovah, 
but our own high hand, hath done all this ; it pleased 
Jehovah to raise them up a deliverer. Into the gallant 
heart of the king's son He breathed a wonderful faith 

^ Deut. xxxii. 27, 36. 
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and daring. Trusting in Him with whom there is no 
restraint to save by many or by few, the young 
prince, accompanied only by his armouiv-bearer, scaled 
the rocky height on which an outpost of the Philis- 
tines was stationed, and spread such terror among 
them by the suddenness and audacity of his assault^ 
that they fled in confusion, leaving twenty of their 
number slain. The panic, increased by the shock of 
an earthquake, extended to the other divisions of the 
Philistine host. There was a very great trembling ; 
and the whole multitude melted away, as they went 
on beating down one another. But that which struck 
terror into the oppressors, brought hope and courage 
to the oppressed. From all sides they rushed to the 
attack. From the watch-towers of Gibeah, from the 
mountains of Ephraim, from the groves on the high 
places, from the clefts in the cliflfs, from the very 
bowels of the earth, from the very heart of the Phi- 
listine camp, there started forth avengers. Saul 
headed the pursuit ; and the rout, commenced by 
Jonathan in the eastern ravine of Michmash^ was 
carried right across the hills to the western passes ; 

■ 

the Philistines flying down the valley of Ajalon till 
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they came to their own place. Such was the deKver- 
ance which Jonathan's noble faith and holy daring 
won for his countrymen. Well did he deserve the 
testimony which they themselves, in solemn conclave, 
bare him, " He hath this day wrought with God." 

But I think we shall own that he deserved this 
testimony still more on the day when he met David 
returning from the slaughter of the Philistine and 
loved him ; for, if he had wrought with God by 
slaying God's foes, surely he still more signaUy 
wrought with God by loving God's friends. And it 
was at a time too when the natural heart of man 
would be by no means disposed to love. Judge each 
of you for yourselves. Supposing you enjoy a repu- 
tation for excellence in any particular pursuit, what 
are your feelings towards one who suddenly acquires 
a greater or an equal distinction in the same pursuit? 
Are they feelings of pleasure or of pain, of liking or 
of dislike ? Are you disposed to admire and praise, 
or to disparage the new competitor? I fear that, 
though you may be enabled by God's grace to 
conquer them, the first promptings of your heart are 
not generally of an amiable kind. Happily there 
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are not many, though there are some, whom it vexes 
to see their neighbour successful in any matter what- 
soever; but I fear there are many who dislike a 
neighbour's success, if it in any measure trenches on 
their own. They regard it with a jealous eye, as 
a sort of trespass on their own manor. Happy and 
honoured the few who can see another's reputation 
won even at their own expense, without a particle 
of jealousy or ill-will. But Jonathan did more than 
this. In the heart of that guileless Israelite there 
seem to have been no ill feelings to conquer. Pure, 
tender, and serene of spirit, he not only did not dis- 
like, but from the first he loved David with a holy 
and most unselfish love. Yet, in the eyes of the 
dazzled people, the recent glories of the son of Jesse 
might well obscure his own well-earned honours. And 
though, doubtless, he had been debarred by his royal 
rank from entering the lists with a private Gittite, 
there would now probably be found cavillers to 
object that the battle with the giant would have been 
more meetly undertaken by the experienced hero of 
so many fights, than by a young man fresh from the 
sheep-cotes of Bethlehem. But none of these things 
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moved Jonathan. He saw in David, not a rival of 
his own, but a deliverer of Israel, a champion of 
God; and therefore he loved him as his own soul. 
Then they two made a covenant together — ^the earnest 
of a friendship which death could not part; and 
which will stand, while the world shall endure, the 
very type and pattern of brotherly love. And Jo- 
nathan, as an Eastern prince will still do when 
pleased with an inferior, stripped himself of the robe 
that was upon him, and gave it to David. Further, 
as a special mark of favour, he gave him his coat, 
and his arms, his sword, and his bow, and his girdle. 
Eeading this, we cannot but think of Him whose love 
for us was wonderful, passing the love of Jonathan ; 
who stripped Himself of the robe of righteousness 
that was upon Him, and gave it unto us; who 
equipped us with the sword of the Spirit, and the 
girdle of truth, and the shield of faith, and the 
helmet of salvation. May you learn to use the gifts 
of this your Friend, as David used the gifts of his 
friend. May you learn to fight like David, and to 
love like Jonathan. 

It is painful to turn from the son to the father. 
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At first, indeed, Saul appears to have made much of 
David. He did not think it possible that there could 
be any rivalry between them, and was quite disposed 
to profit by his subject's success and abilities* 
Accordingly, he gave him an important command in 
the army, which does not appear to have been dis- 
banded immediately after the defeat of the Philis- 
tines, though no record is given of the service on 
which it was engaged. David discharged his new 
duties with zeal and discretion. At the same time 
he bore well his sudden elevation. He showed no 
upstart pride; but carried himself so wisely and 
soberly, that he obtained favour in the sight, not only 
of the people generally, but even of Saul's more im- 
mediate followers, whose jealousy might easily have 
been excited by a contrary demeanour. For while 
thus publicly employed, in private he resumed his 
former position about the person of the king, who 
now, at any rate, remembered the sweet harper that 
had soothed«his troubled spirit, and held his playing 
in such request that he would not let him go home 
any more to his father's house. Thus loved and 
honoured by king and people, David might now look 
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back to the day on wldcli he was anointed by the pro- 
phet at Bethlehem, and perhaps think that the work 
for which he had been set apart was done, and that 
nothing remained for him but to enjoy the reward. 
Or, with his eyes open to the fiill significance of that 
solemn rite, he may have seen in his present pro- 
sperity but the stepping-stone to his real destiny, 
and yet have failed to draw from it the precise lesson 
which it was good for him to learn. Though not 
elated by it, he might have been softened. He 
might have been tempted to look rather to the plea- 
sures than to the duties of his lot, and have lost 
much, perhaps, of his innocent strength and trust in 
God. But from these dangers he was merciftdly 
spared. The king after God's own heart was not to 
sit for lessons in ruling at the feet of Saul, a con- 
victed rebel against Israel's legitimate King ; nor was 
he to glide into royalty through the luxuries, flat- 
teries, and treacheries of an Eastern court. The 
sunshine of the royal favour was soon clouded over 
When the Israelites returned home at the close of the 
campaign, the chant of the rejoicing women, who went 
forth to welcome the victors, was wormwood to the 
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lieart of the king. " Saul," they sang, " hath slain 
his thousands, and David his ten thousands ; " words 
which seem for the first time to have suggested to the 
king that the victory at Elah might be regarded by 
the people as due, not to him, but to David. " Then 
Saul was very wroth, and the saying displeased him; 
and he said. They have ascribed unto David ten 
thousands, and to me they have ascribed but thou- 
sands : and what can he have more but the kingdom ? 
And Saul eyed David from that day arid forward." 
We cannot wonder at this ; for it was not impossible 
to put a bad construction upon these words. Saul 
felt, no doubt, in the first instance the mere envy, 
which all but the noblest minds would have felt, at 
seeing his own fame thus suddenly eclipsed by the 
fame of a subject, and that subject a mere stripling. 
But, as his words clearly show, he felt something 
more than envy. A suspicion was now for the. first 
time awakened in his mind. Certain thoughts and 
memories within his own breast would lend to these 
praises of David an import, which had assuredly 
never been intended by the grateful daughters 
of Israel. He would remember how in the first 
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instance the people had demanded a king, that he 
might lead them forth to battle against their enemies. 
He wonld remember how his own title to the throne, 
though proclaimed by God and Samuel, had been 
but faintly acknowledged by his countrymen, till his 
victory over the Ammonites had presented him to 
their dazzled eyes as a skilful and successM warrior. 
He had quite los by this time that pious humility, 
which marvelled that the desire of Israel should be 
set upon the member of a family, the least among the 
families of the smallest tribe ; and had come to think, 
that for skill in war, no less than for height of 
stature, there was none like him among all the people. 
Then, again, he would see in memory, but with sick- 
ening reality, the skirt of the prophet's mantle which 
he had rent ; and would hear the Strength of Israel, 
that lies not, nor repents, still denouncing in his 
ear, " I will rend the kingdom from thee, and give it 
to a neighbour of thine, that is better than thou." 
With these memories in his heart, we cannot be sur- 
prised at his seeing in David, who belonged to the 
neighbouring tribe of Judah, and who was now even 
an inmate of his house, the neighbour better than 

G 
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himself; as soon as his suspicions were turned 
that way by the disposition of the people to give 
to David the first place in military renown. By 
the camp, he would say to himself, is the way to the 
throne. They accepted me as king, because they had 
confidence in me as their leader in battle. If now 
they have transferred this confidence to David, the 
next thing that they will transfer to him will be the 
kingdom. Thus, not unnaturally, would he distort 
the innocent ebullitions oi a nation's gratitude into 
symptoms of disaffection to his crown. 

But do not deceive yourselves into the notion that 
because his feelings on this occasion were not un- 
natural, they therefore were not sinful. Alas ! when 
we are most natural, we are often most sinful. But, 
thanks be to God, we are not left to the uncontrolled 
promptings of our own natures. When Jesus Christ 
ascended up on high, and led captivity captive. He 
did not leave us thus comfortless. The Holy Spirit 
remains on earth to comfort us, to give us a right 
judgment in all things, to assist us against the temp- 
tations of the Evil One. Nor was this good influence 
altogether wanting in the days of Saul. Then, as 
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now, God's Spirit strove with man. But Saul re- 
sisted the Spirit, and the Spirit departed from him, 
and the evil spirit from God again came upon him. 
There is something most fearftd in this story of Saul's 
visitation. I do not pretend to draw from it any 
theory as to the nature of demoniacal possession, but 
I trust that we may derive profit from noticing the 
facts which have been recorded for our instruction in 
righteousness. The facts then are these. For one day 
Saul gave himself up to feelings of jealousy and ill-will 
against David. On the next day the evil spirit from 
God came upon him. Then David took his harp, as 
seems now to have been his daily wont, and played 
before the king, if haply he might charm away the 
evil spirit, as he had charmed it away before, by his 
soothing strains. But this time he seemed to exas- 
perate rather than to soothe. Saul held in his hand 
a short spear, the symbol of his kingly oflEice. " And 
Saul cast the spear ; for he said, I will smite David 
even to the wall. And David avoided out of his 
presence twice." Such are the facts ; briefly told, as 
they quickly happened ; but what an eternity of 
misery do they foreshadow. One day of indulgence 

g2 
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in evil passion, one hour of possession by an evil 
spirit, and the guilt of blood is on the soul, as, but 
for God's averting mercy, the stain of blood would 
have been upon the hand. On the first day Saul was in 
the state, in which we all are, when we are tempted to 
sin. Satan was strong within him, but the Holy Ghost 
was stronger, and would have put forth His strength, 
if Saul had willed it. But he did not will it. He 
yielded to the temptation, he nursed the sin, he 
courted the doom, which did not tarry. For, on the 
second day, the Holy Spirit was gone from him. He 
was delivered over, body and soul, to an evil spirit ; 
one of Satan's countless hosts, ever prompt to do 
their master's bidding, when his Master ceases to 
restrain. And now Saul has no longer power over 
himself; over his words, or his actions. A fiend from 
the bottomless pit is lording it in the temple where 
the Spirit of God has dwelt. The words which come 
from Saul's lips in the midst of his house are not his 
own words, but the words of the indwelling and 
enthralling fiend.* The spear which sought David's 
life was hurled by the arm of Saul, but it was aimed 

^ " He prophesied in the midst of the house," zyiii. 10. 
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by the malice of the demon. All that was left of 
inner will and consciousness to the unhappy king, was 
the desire to be freed from the alien power which 
enslaved him ; a desire, evinced in his case, both now 
and on his former seizure, by his readiness to listen 
to the music of David ; just as it was evinced in the 
case of the poor demoniacs in the Gospel, by their 
recognising their deliverer, and struggling toward 
Him with fitful faith, that He might set them free. 
So utter, so degrading, was the prostration of him, 
who, under the influence of the Spirit of God, had 
wrought salvation for Israel; so terrible the fate 
which he had brought upon himself by wilful indul- 
gence in sin. 

This second visitation of the evil spirit appears, 
like the first, to have been of no long continuance. 
We are not expressly told when it departed from 
him, but we are soon able, as on the former occasion, 
to discern signs of returning reason. But, alas ! the 
reason is now no better than the madness. We may 
easily distinguish between the two in their mode of 
operation ; but their nature and purpose are the same. 
When the evil spirit was upon Saul, he hurled his 
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spear with blind fury at the object of his unworthy- 
suspicions, reckless alike of his own character, and of 
the people's righteous indignation. When the evil 
spirit is gone from him, we find him still seeking 
David's life, but secretly, and by stratagem. He 
would slay him, not with his own hand, but by the 
hand of the Philistines. Surely now he is a worse 
sinner than when he was possessed. With his own 
free unfettered will he is now plotting secretly the 
very crime, into which, before, he was madly and 
blunderingly driven. Yet, perhaps, in this state he 
reads us a more profitable, because a more familiar 
lesson. To be possessed by an unclean spirit is an 
exceptional judgment; to be tempted by Satan, to 
yield to the temptation, to become viler and viler 
every day, is the ordinary stage on the road to helL 
When the evil spirit first left Saul, we found him 
exercising his liberated faculties in honourable war- 
fare against the enemies of his country; when the 
evil spirit leaves him for the second time, we find him 
engaged in base intrigaes against his country's 
deliverer. So sure and rapid is the downfal of the 
prayerless man. So terrible the danger of neglecting 
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to profit by God's righteous judgments. Miserable the 
lot of those who are tried, but are not purified ; who 
suffer, but are not benefited by their sufferings. Vain 
too, nay fatal, is it to be fireed from great evil, if the 
void thus left be not filled up with good* Saul might 
rejoice in being freed from melancholy madness ; but 
what did it profit him, if he left his heart open to 
the inroad of other and worse evils? It is in the 
spiritual, as in the material world ; nature abhors a 
vacuum. It will avail you nothing to be rid of some 
evil habit, to purge your soul from some evil thought, 
if you do not get some good into its place. If you 
would exclude the Devil and all his vile satellites, 
you must open your heart, by every appointed means, 
to all the good influences which flow from the throne 
of God. Let the Holy Spirit fill utterly the temple 
in which He has promised to dwell, that there be no 
room for sin to enter. 

Tou are aware that Saul's machinations against 
David were not attended with success. God turned 
aside the secret shaft, as He had turned aside the open 
blow. At first, the king, in his new-bom suspicion 
and fear of David, seemed only anxious to get rid of 
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him out of his sight. He accordingly removed him 
from all personal attendance upon himself, and ap- 
pointed him to an honourable command in the army 
of Israel, as captain of a thousand. But he gained 
nothing by this measure : on the contrary, his fears 
were exaggerated rather than allayed. For the Lord 
was with David, and David behaved himself wisely 
in all his ways ; so that the more he was known, the 
more was he beloved by the people, and in conse- 
quence dreaded by Saul. The king, therefore, had 
recourse to a plan which might, he hoped, rid him of 
his rival, without revealing his secret animosity. One 
of the rewards promised to the slayer of the Philis- 
tine had been, you remember, the hand of the king's 
daughter in marriage. Now though this promise had 
not been fulfilled, Saul does not appear to have been 
blamed either by David himself, or by the popular 
voice. It was probably felt that the promise had 
been made on the supposition that so mighty a 
warrior as Goliath could only fall by the hand of 
some mature and distinguished champion, and that it 
would not be seemly for its performance to be insisted 
on by so obscure a stripling as the youngest son of 
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Jesse. But now that David was both advanced in 
years and established in reputation, it occurred to 
Saul that the same offer which he had formerly held 
out as a prize to purchase the death of the dreaded 
Philistine, might again be brought forward as a bait 
to compass the destruction of the equally dreaded 
Israelite. He therefore offered his elder daughter, 
Merab, in marriage to David, on condition of the 
latter exerting himself zealously against the Philis- 
tines; with whom, as appears from this and othe 
passages, the Israelites of that day constantly main- 
tained a predatory border warfare. These are the 
words which he addressed to David on this occasion, 
openly : " Behold my elder daughter Merab, her will 
I give thee to wife : only be thou valiant for me, and 
fight the Lord's battles." Just and generous words, 
worthy of a pious patriot king. Compare with them 
the words which are also recorded as having been 
spoken on this occasion by Saul: "Let not mine 
hand be upon him, but let the hand of the Philistines 
be upon him." Words apparently not addressed by 
Saul to any human being ; words which, perhaps, did 
not even escape the door of his lips, but expressing 
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the real thoughts of his heart, and, as such, lettered 
against him bj the lecording angel, and commnni- 
cated bj the omniscient Spirit to the sacred historian, 
that thej might be handed down throngh all time, as 
a monument of tieacheions hatred. Shocking thej 
doubtless appear to jou ; for thej are broadly stated, 
and plainly contrasted with the speak^'s real senti- 
ments. But let him only pass them lightly by, who 
has neyer said one thing and meant another; who 
has never, with words of kindness on his lips, felt 
unkind thoughts and evil wishes within his breast : 
let only such an one, I say, pass these words by, as 
involving a wickedness into which he runs no 
danger of falling, and venture to neglect the lesson 
which this narrative of Saul's progress in sin teaches 
to all who know the deceitfdlness of their own 
hearts. 

David accepted the royal offer with gratitude and 
humility. He imagined it to be made in good faith, 
for he did not yet know that Saul was his enemy. 
Saul, it is true, had twice hurled his javelin at him ; 
but this was when the unfortunate monarch was 
plainly beside himself: and David's generous heart 
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would be slow to admit that the friend, who had 
loved him greatly, could be designedly seeking his 
life ; but would rather believe that with the evil spirit 
the evil will had also departed : the more, that it is 
the not uncommon misfortune of madness, for the 
patient to hate, and attack most fiercely, those whom 
he loves the best Besides, there was nothing sus- 
picious in the proposal itself. His own part of it 
David was quite ready to perform. He needed no 
bribe to fight valiantly the Lord's battles. And 
Saul's offer was only what might have been expected* 
In fact, it was nothing more than the fulfilment of 
the promise which David might have claimed as the 
slayer of the Philistine, He does not, however, urge, 
or in any way allude to his old claim. He thank- 
fiilly accepts, as a firee gift, the proffered honour, 
while admitting it to be far above his position or 
deserts; and proceeds to accomplish zealously his 
own share in the bargain. When he had done so ; 
and we know not how long an interval is included, 
how many days of fighting and nights of watching ; 
how much of toil, and danger, and wounds, and blood, 
is comprised under the brief words of the sacred 
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wnVr, " At the time when Merab, Saul's daaghter, 
shoulil liave been given to David " — when the time, 
I sfty, was come for him to take home his bride, the 
anointed king of Israel, more faithless to his tme 
champion than the alien tetrarch of Galilee to his 
bloodthirsty paramour, was not ashamed to break his 
royal word, and gave his daughter in marriage to 
Adriel the Meliolathite, the son of Barzillai. This 
was a cruel insult to so eminent a person ; and Saul, 
perhaps, thought that the son of Jesse might be 
stung by it into some contumacious word or deed, 
■which might be made a fair excuse for his destruc- 
tion. But if he entertaiued any such hope, he was 
signally disappointed. Whatever David may have 
felt on the occasion, we read of no outbreak of wrath, 
no expression of discontent By no act of his waa 
Saul to be spared the Bin of clothing his unholy 
desires in unlawful deeds. An example, &om which 
even men of the world may leam a usefiil lesson. 
Let them beware of regarding with jealousy and 
haired the friends of God. Against those who are 
not Ciod's friends they may, with comparative safely, 
indul^jc in such feelings. For the ungodly man will 
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stumble in his way, and by acts of his own will 
allow his enemies the satisfaction of triumphing over 
him. But the true friend of God will take heed to 
his ways ; he will watch the door of his lips, that he 
offend not with his tongue ; he will not allow him- 
self to be entrapped into dangerous paths ; but by 
patient continuance in well-doing will drive his ill- 
wishers, if he do not overcome them by the beauty 
and power of meekness, into such open acts of vio- 
lence as will recoil eventually on their own heads. 

About this time, however, a circumstance occurred, 
which seemed to afford Saul another chance of ridding 
himself of his rival, without bloodshed or public 
scandal. It was discovered that Michal, Saul's 
younger daughter, loved David. When the king 
was informed of this, "the thing," it is said, "pleased 
him;" for he saw that it might be made a snare to 
entrap David into farther danger at the hands of tne 
Philistines. Doubtless it annoyed him to see an- 
other member of his family go over, as it were, 
to the camp of the enemy; but at all events he 
resolved to reap what advantage he could from 
the annoyance. The daughter's love, he thought, 
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might be made to minister to the father's hate. So he 
again held out hopes to David of a royal alliance; 
and when the latter, who must at length have been 
aware of his master's falseness, if not of the full 
extent of his animosity, seemed disposed to draw back 
in all humility from so high a distinction, he called 
in the aid of his servants ; not as yet disclosing to 
them his murderous design, but secretly enjoining 
them to urge the marriage on David, as one to which 
the acknowledged favourite of king and people might 
not unworthily aspire. To these suggestions David 
replied with a prudence, which is indeed highly to be 
commended, but which, at the same time, discloses a 
feature in his character that at times degenerated into 
a grievous fault. It is a melancholy truth, and one 
which shows us the need of constant and extreme 

watchfcdness, that it is but a narrow and often not 

f • • • 

very distinguishable line which separates our virtues 

from our vices; and nowhere, perhaps, is this line 
less easy to be distinguished, than in the border- 
ground between discretion and meanness, between 
prudence and deceit. David seems to have been 
naturally gifted in no slight degree with that wisdom 
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of the serpent, which, as our Saviour taught His dis- 
ciples, ought to be combined with the harmlessness of 
a dove ; but which, as David's own example will pain- 
fuUj disclose, runs no small risk of lapsing into craft. 
On the present occasion, however, it only exhibited 
itself in an upright and praiseworthy caution. We 
have just seen how, before Saul himself, he abstained 
from all expressions of discontent ; nor did he now, 
in more familiar conversation with the royal servants, 
allow a single word to escape him which could be 
construed into contumacy or disrespect towards his 
anointed king. He did not attempt, as we vulgarly 
say and vulgarly admire, to stand upon his dignity, 
by rejecting the proposed alliance; nor, on the 
other hand, did he lay himself open to the charge 
of ambition, or display a mean cupidity, by grasp- 
ing too eagerly the dazzling prize. He simply 
excused himself on a plea which, in plain words, 
amounted to this : I am too poor a man to pay the 
dower which the king has a right to expect from his 
daughter's husband. For you know that in the East 
it is customary for the husband to purchase, as it 
were, his bride by some sort of payment to her rela- 
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tions; and this payment, of course, varies in amount 
with her value, that is, with her beauty and social 
position. You remember the pleading of Schechem 
the Hivite, when his soul longed for the daughter of 
Jacob : " Ask me never so much dowry and gift, and 
I will give according as ye shall say unto nie : but 
give me the damsel to wife." Nor was this custom 
confined to the East. In Homer, the allusions are 
constant to the infinite gifts with which the old Greek 
heroes purchased their high-bom brides ; and Tacitus 
speaks of something similar among the ancient Ger- 
mans : " It is not the wife,'* he says, " that brings a 
dower to the husband, but the husband to the wife." 
In fact, the custom would naturally prevail wherever 
the woman was regarded as the chattel, rather than 
as the equal, of the man ; and such was in a measure 
the feeling of the Israelites, as an Eastern people, 
though considerably modified in their case by the 
wise humanity of the Mosaic law. 

The excuse then made by David to Saul's servants 
was perfectly fair, and in accordance with the spirit 
of the age, and one of which the king himself could 
feel the force. It did not, indeed, disclose all his 
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mind, but we are not bound to disclose all our minds 
to those whom we have reason to suspect. It is 
enough that what we do disclose be strictly true. In 
reality, David desired the marriage; but from past 
experience he did not believe that it was honestly 
offered. It would, however, have been ungracious 
and indiscreet for him to state as much to the royal 
servants ; who, from all that appears, were ignorant of 
Saul's previous offer. Far more seemly was it for 
him to hold back on a fair and honourable plea. His 
plea, however, was of no avail. It was speedily 
overruled by Saul, who proposed to accept for his 
daughter, in lieu of payment in money, a hundred 
foreskins of the Philistines: that is, a hundred pal- 
pable proofs that so many of the king's enemies had 
been slain by David. This proposal of Saul's was, 
to outward appearance, as fair as David's excuse^ and 
equally in accordance with the manners of the people. 
Indeed, it bore a very noble aspect. It seemed to 
evince a generous disregard for pecuniary advantage, 
and a right kingly zeal for the public good. It was 
supported, too, by high precedent. Saul might point 
to the fourteen years of toil by which the banished 

H 
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father of Israel had purchased to himself the two 
mothers of his race : and still more appositely, to the 
prize held out hj the truest-hearted Israelite of his 
time, the sole survivor from Pharaoh's house of bond- 
age — "He that smiteth Kirjath-sepher and taketh 
it, to him will I give Achsah, my daughter, to wife." 
But if Saul remembered how Caleb offered that prize, 
he would have done well to remember also how 0th- 
niel won it. If he had, he would never have thought 
to make David fall by the hands of the Philistines. 
To David, at any rate, such memories were not want- 
ing. God's testimonies had he taken as an heritage 
for ever : they were the rejoicing of his heart.^ 

When, therefore, Saul's conditions were made 
known to him, it pleased him well to be the king's 
son-in-law. He considered the deed already done, the 
prize already gained. Nothing recked he of difficulty 
or of danger. He knew that his Eock had not sold 
him, and that in the strength of that Kock one should 
chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight.^ 
So he arose and went forth with his men ; and before 
the appointed time waa expired, he returned with two 

1 PaaL cziz. 111. ' Deut zzzti. 80. 
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hundred foreskins of the Philistines; that is, with 
proofs that he had slain twice as many of the king's 
enemies as the king had required. There was now, 
therefore, no loophole left by which Sanl conld escape 
from the fulfilment of his promise, that David should 
become his son-in-law. From the fulfilment of his 
first promise, though publicly announced, he had 
escaped, as I conceived, without disgrace, in conse- 
quence of David's youth. From the fulfihnent of his 
second he had escaped most treacherously, yet with- 
out public infamy, inasmuch as it had been made to 
David in private. But from the fulfilment of his 
third there was no escape. It had been made through 
the royal servants, and could not have been concealed 
from the nation at large. Saul, therefore, was com- 
pelled to keep it. He did not mind lying before God, 
but he neither wished nor dared to lie before the 
people. He, who at the moment of his rejection by 
Jehovah, had begged to be honoured before the elders 
of Israel, was not willing to be proclaimed a liar and 
forsworn by every voice from Dan imto Beersheba. 
So David became the king's son-in-law. And for a 
short time after this he appears to have lived in the 
enjoyment of the highest prosperity. He was now 

h2 
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almost the first subject in the realm. The inces- 
sant warfare carried on with the Philistines afforded 
him opportunities of showing himself the bravest 
captain and wisest counsellor of his time. If to these 
distinctions you add — especially if in your mind you 
contrast with them — ^the grace of his winning pre- 
sence, the brightness of his youthful beauty, the 
sweet tones of his matchless lyre, the sublime flow of 
his immortal verse, you will picture to yourselves a 
man endowed above the sons of men with nature's 
noblest gifts. Contrast, I say, these gifts, the one 
sort with the other ; for it was precisely this union of 
the soft and of the stem, this combination in David 
of the cautious statesman with the joyous youth, of 
the blood-stained soldier with the tender bard, that 
must have constituted his most touching and most 
overpowering charm. No wonder that all the people 
loved him, and that his name was much set by. For 
to all this you have to add that he feared God, and 
that God was with him. No stain had yet sullied 
his fair fame, no crime had yet marred his virgin 
innocence. Verily, his was a lot that might well 
move the wrath of an enemy, and perhaps even the 
fears of a friend. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



David's tbials. 



Tou have followed David down a pure stream of 
prosperity and innocence, from the folds of the sheep 
to the foot of the throne. You have now to follow 
him through waters roughened by affliction, and 
alas I not altogether untainted by sin. His pro- 
sperity, indeed, as I have just hinted, seemed almost 
too great to last. Even the worldly man is disposed 
to regard as perilous and undue the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of the highest earthly advantages. The 
old Greeks suspected that the gods envied a mortal 
the possession of a happiness which bordered too 
closely on their own. The Christian knows that our 
Father in heaven afflicts us only because He loves us, 
and that if we are altogether without chastisement, 
then are we bastards, and not sons. For our Father 
sees that we need chastisement. To the eye of his 
fellow-men a man may appear very good ; but God, 
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who trietb the reins, knows that there is a root of 
wickedness in every hmnan heart. Scripture has not 
drawn aside the veil which hangs over David's earlier 
failings, while it has told us of much wrong that he 
did during his persecution by Saul. Perhaps, there- 
fore, we might be inclined to think that he was a 
better man when he was in prosperity than when he 
was afflicted ; and hence to infer that the affliction, 
even of good men, is not always attended with bene- 
ficial results. But on such matters we must be very 
slow and cautious in forming our judgment. It is 
not for us to measure the amount of good or evil in 
man. For we can only judge by outward acts, and 
these form but an imperfect standard whereby to try 
the heart. You may not commit a certain outward 
sin, simply because you have never been tempted to 
commit it ; and yet there may be within you its un- 
developed germ. This God sees, though we may 
not; and therefore it is that He sends trials and 
temptations, that He may humble you and prove you, 
to know what is in your heart, whether you will keep 
his commandments or no. And this may have been 
the case with David, as indeed his own words seen^ 
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to testify. '* Before I was afflicted/' he says ; that is, 
during his early years of prosperity and seeming in- 
nocence ; *' before I was afflicted, I went astray : but 
now," now that I have been afflicted ; now, though I 
sinned during my affliction ; " now have I kept Thy 
word."^ Pure in the sight of men, he had gone 
astray in the sight of Gk^d. But from his affliction ; 
from his weakness, his fall, his recovery; had he 
learnt to keep God's word. 

This affliction is not slow in coming. Saul's rage 
and envy can now no longer be concealed. His 
secret plots against David have all failed* He would 
have been glad, if it were possible^ to get rid of his 
enemy without losing his own reputation ; but as this 
may not be, he will get rid both of his enemy and of 
his reputation together. He therefore, without any 
Airther stratagem or disguise, plainly tells his servants 
to kill David. Nay, so lost is he become to all sense 
of shame, so callous to the feelings of others, and, in 
consequence, so blind to what he madly conceives to 
be his own interests, that he does not hesitate to give 
the same instructions to Jonathan; to Jonathan, 

^ Psalm cziz. 67. 
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whose soul was knit with the soul of David, and 
whose robe, the gift of honour and of love, he must 
have seen on the shoulders of his intended victim. 
Jonathan, of course, as might be expected from his 
loyal nature, communicates the sad tidings to his 
friend^ whom he advises to leave the court, and re- 
main in concealment, until he had endeavoured to 
appease his father's rage. He am)rdmgly makes the 
attempt, and not altogether without success. Saul is 
moved by the firm yet tender pleadings of his son. 
His heart travels back to the man he had once loved 
so well. " As the Lord liveth," he swears, " he shall 
not be slain." So David returns to court, and goes 
in and out before the king, as in time past. 

But alas ! the cure is only skin-deep. The disease 
itself is not rooted out. Juster and kindlier feelings 
have been awakened in Saul by his son's affectionate 
remonstrance; but deep in his heart lies the unre- 
pented, unexpiated sin, ready to spring up in sinful 
deeds, whenever fresh temptation may arise. And 
arise it speedily does ; and the sad story of his former 
crime is repeated with startling exactness. There is 
again war with the Philistines ; and again the cham- 
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pion of Israel goes forth against the enemies of his 
God; and they flee before him, and he slays them 
with a great slaughter. Then again the praise of 
David is m the mouth of men, and jealousy and sua- 
picion in the heart of Saul. And again, finding the 
way thus opened and prepared, the evil spirit from 
the Lord rushes gladly to his old haunt; and the 
sweet minstrel tries again his soothing strains, and 
the unsoothed king hurls again his inftuiate spear; 
and God again protects His &ithfal servant, and the 
harmless weapon is buried in the wall. So far the 
story is the same. But now a difference presents 
itself. Saul's former assault had appeared to David 
but the meaningless outbreak of a passing madness ; 
and when it was past, he had felt no fear in con- 
tinuing his attendance upon the king. And Saul 
himself, when he was at length master of his own 
actions, had at least professed to honour the son of 
Jesse. But now all is changed. David knows that 
the murderous frenzy is the unwitting expression of 
a deeply-rooted hatred, and he flees in haste to his 
own house; and as for Saul, the devil's work has 
been done. You can now hardly distinguish whether 
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he is the nnconscious slave of the enthralling fiend, 
or the willing minister of his own devilish passions. 
David must be slain; the king's enemy must be 
swept from the face of the earth. He has escaped 
the craft; of a friend ; he has escaped the spear of a 
madman ; he shall not escape the declared resolve of 
a despotic king. So Saul sends messengers to David's 
house, with orders to watch it during the night, and 
slay him in the morning on his coming forth. I 
suppose he hardly ventured to bid them burst open 
the doors, and stain with blood the hearth, of the 
favourite of the people. 

And now that David is in sore straits, and the 
perils of death are gathering round him, you may see 
how the Lord stretches forth His hand to shelter 
Aose who trust in Him, and to confound the designs 
of their enemies. Nay, the very plots which are 
formed to destroy the righteous, are turned by God 
into means for effecting their deliverance. Thus Saul 
had made use of the love of his daughter Michal to 
compass the death of David ; and now it is by Michal's 
love that David's life is saved. With a woman's wit, 
quickened by a wife's anxiety, she discovers that liers 
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in wait are encircling the house, and nrges her hus- 
band to fly that moment in all haste : '^ If thou save 
not thy life to-night, to-morrow thou shalt be slain." 
So she lets him down through a window in the wall, 
and stays behind herself to delay by a stratagem the 
diacovery of his flight, and to avert by a falsehood 
her father's rage. "He said unto me" — thus does 
she account for her husband's escape — " he said unto 
me, Let me go: why should I kill thee?" Her 
excuse is apparently accepted, and she returns to her 
father's house. Not hers the love which could cling 
to a husband through shame, and misery, and death* 
She was no Euth, to say, "Whither thou goest, I 
will go ; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge ;" for 
she could not go on to say, "thy God shall be my 
God." The God of Michal was not the God of David. 
The God of her brother Jonathan was the Gt)d of 
David; and the love of Jonathan for David was 
wonderfal, " passing the love of women." The god 
of Michal was the god of her fether Saul — a god of 
this world, the pomps and vanities of this miserable 
life. Doubtless, her love for David had been great; 
it had started forth with what. we might almost deem 
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an nnmaidenly promptness. But that love liad been 
for the hero, flashed with victory; for the mighty 
captain in high place^ crowned with the honour of the 
king^ and the love of the people. It could not follow 
the poor outlaw, hunted like a partridge over the 
mountains. She returned to her father's house ; and 
shortly after, both father and daughter alike violators 
of God's marriage vow, and of that express compact 
by which David had purchased his bride with a hun- 
dred foreskins of the Philistines, Saul gave her as 
wife to Phalti, the son of Laish, a Benjamite of the 
neighbouring town of Gallim. Yet surely, as was 
true of Saul himself, there was something lovely and 
pleasant in the life of Michal. It was something 
to have loved, and been loved by the man after God's 
own heart. And her new husband loved her ; and 
when she was taken from him, he walked behind her 
weeping. For, as we shall see, it was David's first 
and strongest wish, when he again became powerful, 
to take back to his home the wife of his youtL 

But we must follow the fugitive. Where shall he 

find shelter? Gibeah of Saul is now no place for 

im. Not near court or courtier may the Eastern hide 
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who is under a monarch's frown. But there was one 
still living in the land, whose veiy office it was to 
check the high-handed violence of kings ; who had 
confronted Sanl in the first pride of his rebellious 
triumph, and warned him of his impending doom. 
This was the then representative on earth of that 
power, which Christ compared in its later frdness to 
the greatest among herbs, in the branches whereof 
the birds of the air might lodge. This was the head 
of God's Church among men; that glorious body, 
whose blessed privilege it is to stand between the op- 
pressor and the oppressed, and shelter in its arms the 
victims of wrong. And never was this headship 
more worthily held bj mere mortal man on earth, 
than bj him who held it in the days of SauL From 
the civil government of Israel Samuel had long with- 
drawn ; but for the people who rejected him he had 
not ceased to pray, and his was *' the effectual fervent 
prayer of the righteous man, which availeth much." 
Thus, any Israelite in distress might hope to obtam 
&om him solace and spiritual aid ; bat to whom could 
the aged seer more readily render such assistance than 
to the child of promise, whom, on the high place of 
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Bethlehem, he had set apaxt from men with the con- 
secratiiig oil? We are not, therefore, surprised to 
read that David in his first trial hastened to take 
refuge with Samuel. Accordingly, with this object 
in view, he descends the steep conical hill of Gibeah, 
now called Tuleil-el-FM, « the hill of the Beans ; " 
and proceeding in a northerly direction, probably past 
Bamah of Benjamin, and Beeroth of the Gibeonites, 
and Bethel, the house of God, he directs his steps to 
Bamah, the abode of Samuel, on the mountains of 
Ephraim. The exact situation of Bamah I regret 
that I am unable to tell you. It is one of the few 
places of interest in the holy narrative which modem 
research has failed to identify. In the first verse of 
the book of Samuel, it is called Bamathaim-zophim, 
"the double heights of the Zophians;" and it is 
farther described as being in Mount Ephraim. This 
situation, in the central mass of the hills of Palestine, 
would seem to be peculiarly well adapted for the 
residence of the great reformer, whose divine autho- 
rity was acknowledged by all Israd from Dan to 
Beersheba, and whose mission it was to gather 
again into one, and rally round a common centre. 
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the isolated members of the Hebrew body politic. 
We may therefore believe, though we camiot fix on 
the exact spot, that on the fertile slopes of two of the 
lasting hills, rich with the precious things of earth 
and heaven, that fell to the lot of the favoured house 
of Joseph, we may look for the birth-place, the 
dwelling-place, and the burying-place of the greatest 
Levite between the Law-giver and the Baptist; for 
the place where Hannah received the *^ Asked of 
God/' and nursed him till she could lend him to the 
Lord ; where, when he was come to years, the last 
and noblest of judges fixed the head-quarters of his 
prosperous and beneficent rule ; where, in modest 
retirement from the ingratitude of the people, he esta- 
blished or fostered those prophetic schools, which 
were to perpetuate his system till prophecy should 
be dumb; and where he closed his beautiful life, 
and all Israel gathered together to mourn and to bury 
him. This too, therefore, was the place to which 
David came when he fled from Saul at Gibeah.^ 



1 Bamali is sometimes placed in the south of Judah, to suit the 
description of the city in which Samuel anointed Saul. But I see 
no ground whatever for supposing that this city was Samuel's 
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On his arrival, he told Samuel all that Saul had 
done to him. ''And he and Samuel went and dwelt 
in Naioth." What actual communication passed 
between them there, the sacred historian does not 
relate ; but we may judge of its general tenor from 
the character of the men and of the place. At 
Naioth^ which appears to have been a rural hamlet 
in the district of Bamah, was one of those sacred 
colleges, of which I have just spoken as having been 
instituted by Samuel; the most highly favoured, if 
not the highest in rank of all in the land, as being 
under the founder's immediate eye. At these places, 
young men of pure manners and pious aspirations 
lived together in peaceful brotherhood, supporting 
themselves with the labour of their own hands, and 
presided over by some eminent prophet, by whom 



ordinary residence. In fact^ the allusions in the narrative seem to 
point the other way. Nor could Samuel's Bamah, whither David 
fled from GKbeah, have been Bamah of Benjamin, a town littld 
more than a mile from Qibeah. But it may vety well have been 
the Bamah, between which and Bethel Deborah judged Israel under 
a palm-tree : for this palm-tree was in Mount Ephraim, on the 
southern border of which was Bethel (Judg. iv. 5). As Bamah 
means ''height^'' we cannot be surprised at there being several 
Bamahs. 
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they were taught the divine law, and whatever know- 
ledge might assist them in illustrating that law, and 
making clear the way of God to man, and the duty 
of man to God. They also diligently cultivated the 
art of psalmody, that ihey might glorify Jehovah 
with psalms and hymns, prophesying, as it was 
termed, on psaltery and on harp. They are them- 
selves generally entitled in the Bible Sons of the 
Prophets; a name, which designates their two-fold 
work. For not only did they form a band of faithful 
followers, ready to do the bidding of the Prophet 
their father; but also a seed, well sown and duly 
nurtured, from which might be raised up true pro- 
phets, whenever the Spirit of the Lord should call. 

Such being the character of these institutions, you 
can well conceive how soothing David would find his 
retreat at Naioth under the shelter of the holy 
SamueL And doubtless his first feeling would be 
little more than a sense of safety after danger, of rest 
after toil, of peace after confusion, a sense] as of God 
after the world. But not for long may feelings such 
as these find place in the pilgrimage of life. Christian 
sighed and wept, and oftentimes chid himself for 

I 
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being so foolish as to fall asleep in that pleasant 
arbour on the steep hill-side, which had been erected 
only for a brief refreshment of his weariness. And 
to David especially such slumber would have been 
fatal. For he had a great work to do which was yet 
undone. The labourer had not yet entered into his 
rest. Moreover Naioth, despite its air of calm, was 
the very last place where he could be unmindful of 
his work. For there was the man, who had been 
God's appointed minister to choose him for that 
work, now surely none the less appointed by God to 
prepare him for doing it well. With fitter hands 
than the hands of Saul, Samuel was ready to arm 
David with armour that he could trust for a deadlier 
combat than the conquest of the Philistine. It does 
not appear that since their first interview the two had 
met It was doubtless prudent for them to keep 
apart, for fear of exciting the suspicions of the king. 
But now that God had brought them together, there 
was much for Samuel to say that it imported David 
to hear. As the prophet had communed with Saul 
on the top of his house, when he first revealed to him 
the desire of Israel, so now with fuller detail and 
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deeper interest would he explain to a humbler and 
holier heart the manner of the kingdom. And 
David, as he listened, would feel the vague solemnity 
of his youth deepening into an awful hut most 
glorious certainty, and would recognise with thankful 
adoration the gracious hand of his all- wise Father 
leading him on step hy step to his appointed goal. 

Nor would he merely derive profit from the teach- 
ing of Samuel. There was also much to he learnt 
from the holy brotherhood into which he was 
thrown. In his public capacity, he might learn 
much ; for surely it was part of the Divine plan 
that the king elect of Israel should, during the time 
of his training, be made acquainted with the various 
classes of his countrymen over whom he was destined 
to rule. He had seen the country, the court, the 
camp. At a later period we shall find him gaining 
personal experience of life in its lower and coarser 
grades. But at Naioth he was brought into contact 
with people of a very different sort ; with a sample 
of what we might almost call the religious and 
literary classes of Israel ; with men of retirement in 
opposition to men of the world, with men of thought 

i2 
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in opposition to men of action. And such experi- 
ence, valuable to any good ruler, would be especially 
valuable to David, who was emphatically a man of 
action, a man of war from his youth up ; yet none 
the less capable of understanding and appreciating 
in others the more thoughtfiil element of character, 
and under &vourable circumstances of developing it 
most beautifully in himself. In fact I suppose there 
never was a man in whom the active and contem- 
plative elements were by nature more happily 
blended than in Israel's Poet King. 

But there was another and more immediate and 
personal good to be derived from the brotherhood at 
Naioth. After the turmoil of life, after the soil of 
the world, some spots of which may have dimmed 
the whiteness of his own garments, how would it 
cleanse as well as comfort his soul to draw near with 
the sons of the Prophets to the pure waters of the 
Law of Grod. For this was pre-eminently their work 
and their delight " To obey is better than sacrifice," 
you might almost call the motto of their founder. 
Under the degenerate house of Eli the priesthood had 
fidled of drawing the people to God. Men had come 
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to abhor the sacrifice of the Lord. And then what 
would have availed burnt offerings with thousands of 
rams and calves of a year old, if there had not been 
raised up the order of Prophets to maintain the 
Lord's controversy, to restore the Hebrew worship to 
its original purity, to protest that the letter of the 
law without the spirit was dead, to show a man what 
was good, and what the Lord required of him; 
namely, to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with his God?i Jq^ q^q]j^ ^ walk, God's 
Word was the unfailing guide. This the prophets 
studied ; this the prophets taught : aud dearly 
welcome to David, we know from his own testimony, 
would be the leisure and opportunity which admitted 
him a partner of their holy lessons. 

I would never presume to fix, without the clearest 
evidence, the date or authorship of any portion of 
God's Word ; and therefore I do not mean to tell you 
that the 119th Psalm was written by David during 
his retirement at Naioth ; but I hardly think that 
you can read it carefully through, without discovering 
several expressions suitable to the circumstances in 

^ Micah yL 8. 
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which he was placed there. Comparing the lawless- 
ness of Gibeah with the purity around him, how 
from his heart could he exclaim, "Blessed are the 
undefiled in the way, who walk in the law of the 
Lord ! " And how ardently would he desire to join 
them in their walk ; " O that my ways were directed 
to keep Thy statutes ! " He could thus accurately 
describe his recent treatment at the hands of Saul : 
"Princes have persecuted me without a cause." 
" The proud have forged a lie against me." " The 
proud have digged pits for me, which are not after 
Thy law." "The wicked have waited for me to 
destroy me." And no less would the following words 
accord with his present companionship: "I am a 
companion of all them that fear Thee, and of them 
that keep Thy precepts." Also he might thus 
describe the monastic habits of the place : " Seven 
times a day do I praise Thee; at midnight I will 
rise to give thanks unto Thee, because of Thy right- 
eous judgments." " I prevented the dawning of the 
morning. Mine eyes prevent the night watches^ that 
I might meditate in Thy word." And if there is rare 
allusion to the public psalmody, to which as we know 
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the sons of the prophets were sedulously trained; 
possibly because on the ear of so supreme a master of 
music and song as the son of Jesse, the pious efforts 
of these humble neophytes might not altogether har- 
moniously fall ; yet of the other grand study of the 
place, the statutes and testimonies of God, how 
vivid and all-pervading is the impress ! " Open 
Thou mine eyes," he prays, "that I may behold 
wondrous things out of Thy law. I am a stranger in 
the land; hide not Thy commandments from me." 
And when these commandments have been revealed 
to him, he rejoices in the affliction which brought 
him to the place: "It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted, that I might learn Thy statutes. The 
law of Thy mouth is better unto me than thousands 
of gold and silver." But on this point it is unne- 
cessary to enlarge. The psalm, through every 
line, testifies to the preciousness of God's Word. 
"Oh, how I love Thy law," is the very text and 
burden of the whole. Verily, whensoever written, 
it was the overflow of the soul of one, who made 
God's statutes his songs in the house of his 
pilgrimage. 
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From the holy calin of Naioth there was threatened 
a rude awakening, Saul heard where David was, 
and sent messengers to take him. His suspicions 
doubtless were confirmed, just as David's hopes had 
been confirmed, by the meeting of the anointer and 
the anointed. For it seems clear that the proceed- 
ings on the height of Bethlehem, however carefully 
concealed at first, had by this time reached his ears. 
As soon as the favourite was out of favour, there 
would not be wanting evil tongues to &sten on the 
story, and retail it with malicious interpretation to 
the king. His own words to Jonathan, a few weeks 
later, show his firm conviction that the life of David 
was inconsistent with the establishment of his own 
dynasty on the throne. Nothing therefore could 
shake his resolution to take David's life — not respect 
for Israel's abdicated ruler; not regard for his old 
and faithful friend; not even the sanctity which 
hovered round the dwelling of the prophet of the 
Lord. But God can protect His own sanctuary, 
whether in gentleness or in wrath. When Elijah, 
the Tishbite, sat on the top of a hill between Samaria 
and Ekron, and beheld the soldiers of the royal 
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idolator drawing near with evil design, be was shown 
to be a man of God by fire coming down from 
heaven, and burning up two captains of fifties with 
their fifties.^ But no deed of vengeance was to be 
bound up in the hearts of the Israelites with the 
tender memory of the peaceful Samuel. The mes- 
sengers of Saul were arrested, not by thunderbolt or 
flame^ but by the outpouring of the Spirit of God. 
When they drew nigh to Naioth, and "saw the 
company of the prophets prophesying, and Samuel 
standing as appointed over them, the Spirit of God 
was upon the messengers of Saul, and they also 
prophesied." They were constrained, they knew not 
how, to take part in the prophet's holy chaunts. 
" And when it was told Saul, he sent other mes- 
sengers, and they prophesied likewise. And Saul 
sent messengers again the third time, and they 
prophesied also." Then Saul himself set out for 
Bamah ; but before he beheld Samuel and the com- 
pany of the prophets, " the Spirit of Gt)d was upon 
him also ; and he went on, prophesying as he went, 
till he came to Naioth." Not with words of wrath or 

1 2 Kings L 12. 
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deeds of blood, but with psakns of peace and holy- 
songs, was he to enter the presence of the friend who 
still mourned and prayed for him. And when he 
was come before Samuel; just as we shall read 
that David did, when he too prophesied before the 
Lord on the restoration of the ark ; he stripped off his 
outer robe, and the badges of his royal and military 
rank, that he might join more easily in the sacred 
dance ; and when he was wearied, he fell down in an 
ecstatic trance, and lay there, uncovered as he was, 
all that day and all that night. And they who saw 
it marvelled, and said, " What I Saul too among the 
prophets ! " 

Men had marvelled thus, and spoken thus before. 
Fresh from the anointing oil of Samuel Saul had come, 
as the prophet had predicted, to the hill of God, 
whereon was the garrison of the Philistines, and had 
met a company of prophets coming down from the 
high place with a psaltery, and a tabret, and a pipe, 
and a harp before them ; and the Spirit of God had 
come upon him, and he had prophesied among 
them. And all they that knew him beforetime, 
when they saw it, had marvelled and said, What is 
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this that is come to the son of Kish ? Is Saul, too, 
among the prophets ? Men had marvelled then that 
the careless tender of his father's herd, the easy 
worldling, who seemed even not to know that there 
was such an one as the prophet of God in Israel, 
should suddenly be found worshipping God in one of 
that prophet's schools; yet surely there was more 
cause to marvel now. God's Spirit will not always 
strive with man. Not in scant measure had that 
Spirit descended upon Saul. But he had resisted 
the Spirit, and it had fled from him; and thrice a 
spirit not of God had come upon him. And now, 
after he had rebelled against IsraePs true King, and 
the prophet of that King had departed from him; 
now, when he was seeking the blood of the godly, 
and was profaning with that intent the Lord's sane* 
tuary, the Spirit of God came once more upon him. 
Oh, the depth of the riches of the mercy and long- 
suffering of God I Who after this may dare to judge 
his brother, or cease to pray for the sinner? Whom 
the sinless Spirit abandons not, let not sinftil man 
abandon. And was it not, in a measure^ in answer 
to Samuel's prayers for his friend, that God accorded 
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this grace to Saul? But a greater than Samuel was 
still pleading for Saul, as a greater than Samue is 
still pleading for you. " The Spirit himself maketh 
intercession for us, with groanings that cannot be 
uttered." ^ When the owner of the vineyard would 
cut down the fruitless and cumbering fig-tree, the 
dresser of the vineyard, the softener of man's hard 
heart, the eternal Intercessor, the life-giving life- 
preserving Spirit, pleaded for yet another year.^ 
Oh, quench not the Holy Spirit of God. Quench it 
not, lest your final doom be pronounced ; " Ephraim 
is joined to idols : let him alone/' ^ 

Saul has returned to Gibeah, and keeps high fes- 
tival. For it is the beginning of the month — in 
Israel a solemn feast-day. Watchers on the tops 
of the hills have descried the first appearance of the 
moon in the sky, and ushered in a new month with 
the blowing of trumpets. At a later period, beacon 
fires, lighting up mountain after mountain, pro- 
claimed the same tidings throughout the land: a 
practice at length discontinued, in consequence of 
the Samaritans maliciously kindling false fires on 

^ RomaBB viiL 26. ^ Luke ziii. 6. * Hosea ir. 17. 
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purpose to mislead the people. In the neighbouring 
village of Nob, the priests of the tabernacle offer, ia 
addition to the daily sacrifice, two yoting bollocks, 
and one ram, and seven lambs of the first year 
without spot.^ At Gibeah, Saul sits down to the 
feast, taking his usual place at the board, with his 
back to the wall. On his right hand sits Jonathan, 
his eldest son; on his left, his cousin Abner, the 
captain of his host There is one seat left empty, 
which should have been filled on such an occasion as 
this by David, the king's son-in-law. The king, 
though his eye rested on the vacant place, makes no 
remark, thinking that his relative's absence may 
possibly be owing to one of those many unclean- 
nesses which, by the law, shut off a man from 
communion with his kind till the evening. But 
when on the following day, which seems also to have 
been kept as a feast in honour of the new month, no 
David appeared, Saul cannot any longer contain 
himself; but, turning to Jonathan, asks, ** Wherefore 
Cometh not the son of Jesse to meat, neither yester- 
day, nor to-day?" 

1 Numbers x. 10 ; zxTiiL 11.' 
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There is something to surprise us in this question. 
We know that when a king once begins to rule 
unrighteously and tyrannically, he presumes with 
wonderful facility on the endurance of his subjects. 
Still, that Saul should immediately after the events 
we have just been considering, expect his son-in-law 
to sit quietly down to meat, that he might again 
become a mark for the royal spear, does seem to 
exceed the limits of even a tyrant's self-complacency. 
We must suppose therefore, I think, that some 
reconciliation took place between the two which is 
not recorded in the Bible ; or, at all events, that the 
conduct of Saul after his prophesying at Naioth was 
so peaceable, that it was tacitly understood on both 
sides that his persecution of David would cease, and 
that the latter was free to resume his public duties, 
and his attendance, when necessary, at court. We 
read, it is true, in the first verse of the twenty-first 
chapter of Samuel, that David fled firom Naioth, and 
appeared before Jonathan with complaints that the 
king was seeking his life. And no doubt our first 
impression on reading this verse would be, that it 
'^^arries on the narrative from the previous chapter 
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without a break. But the Holy Scriptures, you 
must rememter, were written to make us wise unto 
salvation, not to acquaint us with unimportant details ; 
and, therefore, we must never be surprised if the 
events, which actually happened, are found to be not 
precisely what we should imagine them to be, from 
first reading the narrative. It is not, of course, that 
the narrative is incorrect, but that we do not know 
enough to read it correctly. To illustrate the sort of 
omission to which I allude, I need hardly remind you 
of one or two familiar passages in the New Testament 
history. From reading the last verse of the second 
chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel, you would never 
infer that Joseph, when, after the flight into Egypt, 
he went arid dwelt in a city called Nazareth, was 
merely returning to his proper home. Still less 
would you gather from the thirty-ninth verse of the 
second chapter of St. Luke, in which it is stated that 
Joseph and Mary, " when they had performed all 
things according to the law of the Lord, returned into 
Galilee, to their own city Nazareth" — still less, I say, 
would you gather from this verse that, after they had 
performed all things according to the law, but before 
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they returned into Gtililee, Joseph had, in obedience 
to the angel of the Lord, taken the young child and 
his mother, and departed into Egypt, and remained 
there till the angel had appeared a second time and 
bidden him return to the land of Israel, as they 
were dead that sought the young child's life. Nor, 
again, would it appear from the three first Gospels 
that, between the temptation of our Lord and the 
commencement of His public ministry in Galilee, 
occurred all those interesting* events which are re- 
corded in the four first chapters of St. John : chapters 
which the beloved Apostle has written ; not, surely, 
that he may dovetail the history, else there would 
not have been left in it so many impracticable pieces ; 
but because they tell much of his Master's deeds and 
words, which, under the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
he judged it expedient for the Church to know. 

On tke authority then of these omissions in a £Eur 
more solemn history, I do not think that we are 
taking an undue liberty with the Book of Samuel, if 

^ As one of these events is a distmct visit to Gklilee ; the one in 
which our Lord turned the water into wine ; this omission in the 
three Gospels presents an exact parallel to the omission presumed 
in our text. 
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we suppose, contrary to the first impression which 
the words would convey, but agreeably to the general 
tenor of the narrative, that there was a certain inter- 
val between the events recorded in the twentieth and 
the events recorded in the twenty-first chapter ; that 
during this interval the Spirit of God which came 
upon Saul at Naioth did not at once abandon him ; 
that David, relying on his softened demeanour, 
returned to Gibeah, and was trusted and employed 
by him as before ; that his better mind, however, did 
not continue long ; that the Spirit of God, so often 
rejected before, was again rejected, and departed from 
him ; that he gave way to some fresh outbreak of 
jealousy and wrath, or at any rate gave David cause 
to suspect him ; that David in consequence fled again 
to Naioth, but from Naioth, not being encouraged by 
Samuel to remain there, returned to Jonathan at 
Gibeah, saying, " What have I done ? what is mine 
iniquity ? and what is my sin before thy father, that 
he seeketh my life ? " 

But I do not mean to mar the grace of this most 
beautiful chapter by laying it disjointedly before you. 
Eead it careftilly and prayerfally through, and learn 
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from it a lesson of holy faith and all-conquering love. 
Of faith, in that Jonathan, now surely informed, like 
his father, of the anointing at Bethlehem, believed 
that that anointing would certainly take eflfect ; that 
the outcast before him, whose life seemed to hang 
upon his breath, would one day assuredly be king ; 
that the Lord would cut off the enemies of David 
every one from the face of the earth. Of love, of 
the love which envieth not, in that, notwithstanding 
this rejection of himself and his line, he loved the 
man who was to take his place as his own soul, and 
did all that he could to save him. And none the less 
of love in David, of the love which thinketh no evil, 
in that he suspected not the man whose heritage he 
was to seize, and whose interests therefore were all 
bound up in his destruction. Meanwhile I will 
briefly allude to those points in the narrative, which 
warrant the omission we have ventured to supply. 

And first, Jonathan's answer to the complaint of 
David now assumes an intelligible form. After his 
father's express instructions that he should kill 
David, and after the king's messengers had lain in 
wait round David's house, Jonathan could not have 
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replied as he did, if there had not been some interval 
of repose and security. But, this interval being 
granted, he might truly state that his father, who hid 
nothing great or small from him, had communicated 
to him no fresh design against David's life, and there- 
fore, in his judgment, did not entertain any. And 
David might reply, with no less truth than delicacy, 
that this reticence on the part of Saul was merely a 
proof of his love for Jonathan. The father wished 
to spare his son the knowledge of what he knew 
would grieve him ; but the king was no less minded 
to slay his enemy. Further, David stated as a 
matter of course that he was expected to take his 
place at the royal feast for the new moon which was 
looked for on the morrow ; but he would no more 
have sought an excuse for disappointing this expecta- 
tion, had not some compromise been effected^ than he 
had previously sought an excuse for not remaining at 
the king's table to be pinned to the wall by a second 
javelin, or for escaping through the window of his 
house, instead of awaiting the messengers of death in 
his chamber. The friends then concerted a plan, by 
which to sound the royal mind. David was to 

k2 
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absent himself from the feast ; but Jonathan was to 
be present, and tell the king, if he inquired the cause 
of his son-in-law's absence, that the latter had begged 
permission to attend a yearly festival for all his 
family^ which was being held at Bethlehem, and that 
he, Jonathan, had granted him leave. On the third 
day Jonathan was to report the result. It was not 
judged safe for the friends to be seen together. So 
David was to hide in a field outside the town, and a 
sign was agreed upon, by which Jonathan might 
declare the disposition of the king, and which 
David might see without leaving his place of con- 
'Oealment. 

We have now brought up the story to the second 
•day of the feast, when Saul, again remarking David's 
.absence, turned to Jonathan and said, " Wherefore 
'Cometh not the son of Jesse to meat, neither yester- 
day, nor to day?" Jonathan replied with the con- 
•certed excuse ; whereupon Saul's anger was kindled 
against him, and not sparing in his rage, after the 
manner of the East, his own wife, so that he might 
gall her son, he exclaimed, " Thou son ,of the per- 
verse rebellious woman, do not I know that thou hast 
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chosen the son of Jesse to thine own confusion, and 
nnto the confusion of thy mother's nakedness ? For as 
long as the son of Jesse liveth upon the ground, thou 
shalt not be established, nor thy kingdom. Where- 
fore now send and fetch him unto me, for he shall 
surely die." And when Jonathan pleaded, " Where- 
fore shall he be slain ? What hath he done ? Saul 
cast a javelin at him to smite him : whereby 
Jonathan knew that it was determined of his father 
to slay David. So Jonathan arose from the table in 
fierce anger, and did eat no meat the second day of 
the month: for he was grieved for David, because 
his father had done him shame." 

The hill of Gibeah falls down on the south into a 
shallow valley breaking out in sharp rocks. Behind 
one of these rocks David on the morrow might be 
lying hid, as he watched with anxious eye the form 
of his friend coming down the hill from the city, and 
the process of the sign which was to decide his fate. 
Alas! it boded death! And prudence doubtless 
urged immediate flight, but not without one more 
embrace may those best friends part David rose 
from behind the rock, and fell with his face to the 
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ground ; and, bowing thrice as he came, drew near 
to Jonathan, testifying, as it were, by this special 
obeisance before the king's son to his own degrada- 
tion from his high place. Bat Jonathan fell on his 
neck, and "they kissed one another and wept one 
with another, until David exceeded." Then, after 
once more pledging themselves to the covenant of 
the Lord betwixt them and their seed for ever, they 
parted. Jonathan went up the hill to Gibeah ; and 
David, again seeking protection from the ministers 
of religion, turned southward to the priestly city of 
Nob. 

Though the position of this town has never been 
with certainty fixed, it is shown by the beautiful 
imagery of Isaiah^ to have been within sight of 
Zion, and is commonly placed on the most northerly 
of the four summits of the ridge of Olivet. It was 
not one of the cities assigned by lot to the sons of 
Aaron ; but at this time undoubtedly it was inhabited 
by priests, and was the seat of the Tabernacle of 
Jehovah. Beared originally by the Israelites in the 
wilderness, in accordance with the Divine plan, on 

i 1 Isaiah x. 82. 
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the first day of the second year after their departure 
firom Egypt, this tent or palace of their Invisible King 
was, on the conquest of Canaan, first set up by the 
congregation at Shiloh on Mount Ephraim. In this 
place, well fitted by its central position to be the 
head-quarters of the religion of the tribes, it remained 
throughout the years of the Judges, till that disastrous 
day when the glory departed from Israel, for the ark 
of God was taken. It would seem that after their 
victory at Ebenezer the Philistines proceeded to con- 
summate, as they thought, their conquest of the 
Hebrew God by utterly destroying Shiloh, the. esta- 
blished seat of His Presence and worship.^ Where- 
upon the Tabernacle, reft indeed of its chief glory, 
the Ark of the Covenant, the footstool of Him that 
dwelt between the Cherubim, but carrying with it 
the other symbols of His communion with man, the 
Golden Candlestick, the Table of Shewbread, and 
the Altar of Incense, was transferred to the high 
place of Nob. And here David found the descendants 
of Ithamar, in whose family the high-priesthood yet 
remained, the curse of Eli still hanging uncompleted 

1 Psalm Izzyiii 60 ; Jeremiah viL 14. 
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over their heads, engaged In the service of the sanc- 
tuary. It was apparently on the evening of Friday, 
the commencement of the Sabbath, that he entered 
the House of God. Upon the pure table of acacia 
wood, overlaid with gold, and edged with a wreath 
of wrought gold, that stood on the north side of the 
Holy Place, the priests had just ranged twelve hot 
unleavened loaves, in two rows of six each, with 
pure frankincense burning along each row, that they 
might remain in the Divine Presence till the ensuing 
Sabbath, the food as it were of the Invisible Resident 
King.^ And the twelve loaves for the week that was 
just expired they had removed from the Holy Table, 
intending to eat them themselves on the Sabbath- 
day, when no more bread might be baked, as the law 
enjoined. Hence, when David arrived, this Shew- 
bread, as we call it, or Bread of the Presence, was 
the only bread in possession of the priests. 

The High Priest, Ahimelech, was afraid when he 
jsaw David. He felt that there must be something 
wrong in the leader of the Hebrew hosts, whose high 
place required him to appear with pomp and attend- 

^ Exodus xzY. 23. 
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ance, now coming alone and no man with him. Here 
is another proof that David was restored, at least in 
appearance, to the royal favour aiter his return from 
Naioth. The priests in the neighbouring town of Nob 
must have heard of the king's son-in-law flying for 
his life from Gibeah, and taking reftige with the 
Prophet of God; and therefore if David had come 
straight from Naioth to Nob, Ahimelech could not 
have wondered at his coming, like a fugitive, alone. 
But if we suppose him to be now flying a second 
time from court, it was quite in the course of things 
for Ahimelech to be astonished and alarmed. He 
would at once infer that David had again incurred 
the royal displeasure, and that it was in consequence 
of this that he was again a solitary fugitive. He was 
therefore afraid to receive and shelter him. But David 
was ready with an excuse. He was sent, he said, by 
the king on urgent business, which required secrecy 
and despatch; he had appointed his men to meet him 
at a certain place; and he called on the high-priest, as 
a loyal subject, to further the king's business by sup- 
plying him and his attendants with bread. Ahime- 
lech was satisfied with the explanation, but replied 
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that he had no bread, except the twelve loaves which 
had just been taken from the Table of the Lord. 
He hinted, however, that some of these loaves, though 
reserved by the Law for the priests, might be used on 
such an occasion as this, if David could guarantee the 
ceremonial purity of himself and his followers. This 
David readily undertook to do, adding a remark 
which seemed to imply that he looked upon the loaves 
as in a measure public property. They were set 
apart, it was true, for the use of the priests ; yet, as 
the priests themselves were but set apart for the use 
of the state, it was consistent with the spirit, though 
not the letter, of the law for the loaves to be eaten by 
other than priests, should any special exigency of the 
state demand. And such David pretended was the 
case on the present occasion. He accordingly re- 
ceived five of the sacred loaves at the hand of the 
high-priest; but before taking them away to the 
place where his men were concealed, he requested 
Ahimelech further to supply him with a sword or 
a spear, as he was unarmed. So hot, he represented, 
was the haste with which he had started ovl the 
king's errand, that he had not even had time to gird 
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on his sword. To this request also Ahimelech 
readily acceded; though here again his supply was 
limited. There was no weapon of war in the -peacei^ 
M city but a sacred trophy — the sword which David 
himself had taken from the Philistine in the valley of 
the Terebinth, and which was kept in the Tabernacle, 
wrapped in a cloth, behind the ephod. This how- 
ever Ahimelech offered, and David gladly accepted. 
"There is none like that," he said; "give it me." 
He then withdrew to the place where he had ap- 
pointed his men to meet him, and shared with them 
the five loaves which the high-priest had given 
him. 

From the narrative indeed in Samuel we should, I 
think, infer that these companions of whom he spoke 
had no real existence, but were merely plausible 
items of the story with which he blinded Ahimelech. 
We learn, however, firom our Lord's allusion to this 
transaction in the New Testament that he actually 
had men with him to whom he gave of the hallowed 
bread — a few private servants, I suppose, who had 
followed him firom Gibeah, and whom he had kept in 
concealment during his interviews with Jonathan. 
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But, though we may blot out this particular false- 
hood, there is enough left to make us read with 
•Borrow this page in David's history. It is not for us 
to judge him. It is not for us, who live at ease, to 
judge the man whose life is hunted. But most 
assuredly it is for us to mark well and profit by the 
lesson which here is taught us. People sometimes 
wonder that the failings of good men are recorded in 
the Bible with such unvarnished plainness; but 
surely it would be more wonderful, if they were not. 
We pass by lightly the signal crimes of the openly 
wicked, as things with which we have but little 
concern. They do but the deeds of their master, and 
we trust that the^'r master is not ours. But what 
servant of God may hold himself safe, where a David 
stumbles ? We cannot but feel how sadly we come 
short of his better things ; of his glowing faith, his 
humble trust, his patient meekness, his triumphant 
love. What then can save us firom falling like him 
into evil things? And, as our godlike is so much 
weaker than his, will not our devilish be so much 
stronger? And if David, after once yielding to 
temptation, could sin so easily — David, who abhorred 
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lying,^ and hated with his whole heart the evil way ; 
what will become of us, when we have yielded? of 
lis, whose dislike of sin is, alas ! so faint, so very 
languid ? For it is, I think, especially to be noticed 
how glibly and fluently David lied. We know that 
under the pressure of sudden fear even the honestest 
men are not safe from this sin. You can hardly con- 
ceive a bolder and more honest nature than that of 
Simon Peter. Yet he lied grievously three times. 
But he differed from David in this. His were bold, 
straightforward, uncompromising lies ; hastily uttered, 
and oh, how speedily and bitterly repented ! David, 
on the other hand, pressed by no sudden fear, urged 
by no immediate need, glided easily into a whole 
train of deceit, which he elaborated with the skill of 
a veteran Har. And yet David, if ever man did, 
abhorred lying from his heart ; and prayed earnestly, 
if ever man did, that God would remove it far from 
him. Does not this show, as I have before hinted, 
that there was in him a natural disposition, which 
rendered him peculiarly open to this temptation; 
a quick impulsive genius fertile in conceiving, and 

^ PBalzncxix. 163. 
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a versatile cleverness skilful in colouring, things dif- 
ferent from the actual fact? And does it not read 
a most striking lesson to those who are in any way 
similarly constituted? That we may derive full 
profit from the lesson, we must observe what it was 
that prepared David for the temptation. It was — ^the 
common cause of sin with all who hate sin — ^want of 
faith. Scripture narrates no adequate ground for his 
terror after Saul's prophesying at Naioth. Jonathan 
knew of none, nor did Saul himself, nor did 
Ahimelech, nor, as we shall see, did Doeg. I am 
far from saying there was none ; hut does it not seem 
as if Satan had painted the danger to his lively 
imagination in too gloomy colours? "As the Lord 
liveth," he complains to Jonathan, " there is but a 
step between me and death." It may indeed seem 
strange to some that his faith should have failed so 
soon after his communion with Samuel at Naioth; 
but I believe that Christian experience will not deem 
it strange. It was immediately after sweet converse 
in the very stately palace, the name of which was 
Beautiful, and after a glimpse from its towers of 
Immanuel's Land, that Christian was exposed to the 
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darts of the Destroyer in the valley of Humiliation, 
" down which it was a hard matter for a man to go, 
and catch no slip by the way." It was straight from 
the Last Supper and the G-arden of Grethsemane that 
Peter passed into the hall of the high-priest And 
it was from no house of earthly pleasure, but from a 
pinnacle of God's most holy Temple, that the devil 
tempted our Lord to cast Himself down. So true is 
it, that no fellowship with the saints, no communion 
with God, no realization of heaven, can altogether 
guard the soul from the assaults of evil. Nay, Satan 
takes advantage even of these, our most blessed 
privfleges, to inspire a confidence, which makes us 
pay less heed to our steps. And then comes the fall. 
There is no perfect safety for the Christian traveller 
here. 

" Death only binds us fast 
To the bright shores of love." ^ 

Again, I cannot but notice from this same example 
of unbelief, how easy it is to despise warnings in the 
midst of sin. When David took into his hand the 

1 Eeble's Christian Year. 
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sword of Goliath, surely it must have flashed a re- 
membrance to his heart. It must have reminded 
him of what he had done by faith in God. But 
there was another, and a more awful warning, also 
despised. David tells us of it himself in bitter agony 
of soul. At the very moment when he was lying to 
Ahimelech, the Spirit warned him of the ruin he was 
bringing on the priests. "I knew it," he says to 
Abiathar, "I knew it that day, when Doeg, the 
Edomite, was there, that he would surely teU Saul : 
I have occasioned the death of all the persons of thy 
father's house." But this knowledge does not stop 
him. For very shame he cannot now draw back. 
He goes on in his sin, and leaves his benefactor to 
die. 

Yes, such was to be the fate of the blameless 
Ahimelech. There was another triaveller beside 
David detained that Sabbath-day at Nob. This was 
Doeg, the Edomite, the chief of the herdmen that 
belonged to Saul. He was witness of what passed 
between David and the high-priest ; but he did not 
attempt to interfere. Indeed, there was no reason, 
according to our view of the case, why he should. 
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If David had been a fugitive from Naioth, he would 
have bade Ahimelech arrest him in the king's name. 
But having been absent himself for a few days from 
Gibeah, he was not aware of Saul's outbreak at the 
feast of the new moon, and looked upon David as a 
high official, despatched, like himself, on some royal 
errand. He therefore said nothing at the time ; nor 
on his return the next day to Gibeah did lie think it 
necessary to acquaint Saul with what had passed. 
But some weeks afterwards, when David had esta- 
blished himself with a band of followers in the 
wilderness of Judah, and when Saul, holding his 
rude court under the tamarisk^ on the hill of Gibeah, 
was complaining to the men around him with almost 
touching bitterness, that his own tribe and his own 
son were deserting him for the son of Jesse, then 
Doeg called to mind the Sabbath at Nob, and narrated 
all, and more than all, he had seen to the king. 
Burning with rage, Saul sent instantly for Ahimelech 
and all the priests to Gibeah, and charged them with 
conspiracy and treason. The High Priest pleaded 

1 The " Eshel " is generally supposed to be the tamarisk. Ramah is 
not the name of a town, but merely means "height/* "high place." 
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innocence in vain. ** Thou shalt surely die, Aliime- 
lech," was the sentence; "thou shalt surely die, 
thou, and all thy father's house." But when the 
king bade his servants put the sentence into execu- 
tion, he was met with unwonted disobedience. Not 
an Israelite was found to lift his hand against the 
priests of the Lord. What a moment of agonizing 
suspense ! Of what a thrilling drama was th^ high 
place of Gibeah the scene 1 You can picture to 
yourselves the averted heads of the shocked indig- 
nant Benjamites ; the cruel mocking eye of the foreign 
hireling eager for his master's nod ; the towering king, 
with spear in hand, startled from his fiiry into a 
moment's calm; the pale uplifted faces. of the white- 
robed priests, tinged with a sudden hope. And yet, 
if I mistake not, our deepest interest, our saddest 
pity, settles not, as we should expect, on these inno- 
cent men, whose lives are quivering in the balance, 
but on the guilty master of their fate. Yes, the 
judge himself is at the bar. More is at stake than 
those fourscore and five mortal bodies. Satan is 
winning one grand immortal soul. Is not this Saul's 
final warning ? None stronger a man could have — 
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the coxirtiers of an eastern king too shocked to do his 
bidding. Alas ! for Saul, for the desire of Israel, for 
the anointed of God. Weep for him, not for the 
white-robed priests. He rejects the warning; he 
hardens his heart; and Satan fastens on his prey. 
" The king said unto Doeg, Turn thou, and fall upon 
the priests." No reluctance to be met with here, 
The descendant of conquered Esau will not spare the 
descendants of victorious Jacob. And was it not 
fitting that the children of the deceiver should fall, 
themselves the victims of a deceit, by the hand of a 
child of the deceived. **And Doeg the Edomite 
turned, and he fell upon the priests, and slew on that 
day fourscore and five persons that did wear a linen 
ephod. And Nob, the city of the priests^ smote he 
with the edge of the sword, both men and women, 
children and sucklings, and oxen, and asses, and 
sheep, with the edge of the sword." Alas 1 for Saul, 
doomed and abandoned of God. Never shall his 
eyes be cleansed firom that stream of blood : ever in 
his ears shall ring the shrieks of those slaughtered 
babes. Yet think not that he slew the guiltless. 
Not the lie of David, nor the mad fury of Saul, nor 

l2 
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the pitiless steel of Doeg slew theta, but the fore- 
ordained judgment of God. " Behold, the days 
come/' was the sentence pronounced against Eli, 
" that I will cut off thine arm, and the arm of thy 
father's house, that there shall not be an old man 
in thy house; and therefore I have sworn unto the 
house of Eli that the iniquity of Eli's house shall 
not be purged with sacrifice nor offering for ever." 
Whether during the years which elapsed between the 
day when this sentence was pronounced, and the day 
of its fearfiil fulfilment in the massacre at Nob, the 
priests of the house of Ithamar departed from the sin 
of their fathers^ the Sacred Historian does not record. 
But there is some ground to fear they did not. By 
the mouth of His prophet Jeremiah, Jehovah thus 
tempers the severity of His judgments : " At what 
instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and jcon- 
ceming a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, 
and to destroy it; if that nation, against whom I 
have pronounced, turn from their evil, I will repent 
of the evil that I thought to do unto them."^ If 
we apply this interpretation from God's own lips of 

^ Jer. xyiii. 8. 
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the light in which He would have us read the judg- 
ments which He ordains, we should almost fear that 
there was not in the priests of Nob that repentance, 
which, more efficacious than sacrifice and oflfering, 
might haply have purged the iniquity of their house. 
Yet it is consoling to reflect that the last event 
recorded in their history was one which our Saviour 
could approve. When the Pharisees found fault 
with His disciples for plucking the ears of com on 
the Sabbath-day, He could point to the conduct of 
Ahimelech as conduct which justified His own. To 
give of the hallowed bread to the hungry was an act 
of blameless, large-minded charity. It was to go 
beyond the letter into the spirit of the law ; it was to 
know what this meaneth, " I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice.'* Be this then their epitaph. And those 
whom Christ has approved, let not man condemn. 

Long as I have dwelt on this passage in the life of 
David, I cannot leave it without a few words more. 
For of all the sins by which David was tempted, and 
into which he fell, the sin of deceit is, I think, the 
one to which you are most exposed. IS you know 
your own hearts, you will feel that this is true. For 
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deceit is the resoxirce of those under coercion ; and to 
be coerced is the privilege of the yonng. But it is a 
privilege not always appreciated; and in efforts to 
evade it, you are tempted to deceive. Let no one 
think he is safe. That you hate a lie, to whomsoever 
told; that you do not recognise that horrible dis- 
tinction between a Ue to your parents or masters and 
a lie to each other; thinking lightly of the former, 
just because you do not mind deceiving others, but 
much of the latter, because you do not like to be 
deceived yourselves ; that you are not blinded, I say, 
as too many are, by this selfish and paltry device, I 
am glad to believe. But do you never put yourselves 
into the way of temptation ? When a boy does that 
which he knows he ought not to do, he not only 
incurs the sin of disobedience, but runs a yet greater 
and more fearful risk. When questioned suddenly, 
his first impulse is to palliate and screen his offence ; 
then foUows prevarication, then a whole crop of lies. 
For after the first step is taken, he does not dare 
draw back and confess his sin. Nay, he even comes 
to like it ; he finds a positive pleasure in the exercise 
of his ingenuity. That you may be on your guard 
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against the first advance of this great evil, which 
ends by tainting and corrupting the entire nature, 
take warning hj the example of David. He fell; 
and so, surely, may the best of you fall. He fell 
after a season of spiritual refireshment. Think not 
that you are fortified sufficiently by correct conduct, 
by pious habits, by the outward means of grace. 
Satan takes advantage of these, as I said, to inspire 
a confidence, which impairs our watchfulness and 
formalizes our prayers. David fell, because his faith 
in God grew weak. Do you trust in God, and 
trust in those whom He has set over you. Believe 
that He has set them over you for your good, and 
that to obey them is for your good, although you 
may not relish or comprehend their commands. 
David heeded not the warnings which might have 
stopped his falL How, then, can you expect that the 
various safeguards by which you are surrounded will 
be strong enough to arrest yours ? David fell, and 
ruined many in Us faU. That you can do as much 
harm by evfl as Dayid did, is no more to be expected 
than that your influence for good will be as great as 
his was. But it is awful to contemplate the effects 
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of even our slightest actions. You are sure to bring 
sorrow on those dearest to you by your sin ; you may 
bring misery and death. We often have cause to 
lament the unlooked-for consequences of that which 
we do innocently. We have more cause to lament 
the consequences of that which we do carelessly. 
But bitter will be your grief, unavailing your repent- 
ance, undying your remorse, if you bring ruin on 
others by that which you do guiltily. Yet this is 
the not infrequent punishment which follows, by 
God's inscrutable providence, on the wilful com- 
mission of sin. Lastly, David fell, and rose again. 
He lived to mourn and to repent But I dare not 
guarantee you his repentance. You do not live 
habitually in such close communion with God, in 
such utter abhorrence of evil. You may fall, and 
never rise. You may die in your sin, and have your 
part with murderers and liars in the lake that bumeth 
with fire and brimstone, which is the second death.^ 

As we have somewhat anticipated the course of 
events, in order to relate the consequences of David's 
falsehood to Ahimelech, we must now go back to the 

1 Rev. xxi. 8. 
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day of his departure from Nob ; and we shall see that 
his next step was no unfitting sequel to his conduct 
there. He fled to Achish, the king of Gath. No 
doubt he thought that this was the most prudent 
course he could adopt, that there was no longer any 
place for him in the land of Israel, that only among 
the king's enemies could he hope to be safe from the 
king's vengeance. And if we regard his present 
state of mind, we cannot pronounce this course to be 
altogether an imprudent one. It could avail him 
little to abide in God's land, if he had lost all trust 
in God's protecting arm ; just as it can avail us little 
to remain outward members of Christ's Church, if the 
love and faith of Christ are dead within our hearts. 
It might therefore be expedient for him to seek 
elsewhere a security, which neither prophet nor priest 
had been able to afford him at home. Yet, as among 
ourselves the most faithless worldling is commonly 
averse to open separation from the communion of the 
faithfal, it may surprise us to see in David such little 
apparent reluctance to alienate himself from the 
commonwealth of Israel. It might have occurred to 
him, as lie afterwards found to be the fact, that there 
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were many places within the length and breadth of 
the landy which the arm of Sanl would be slow to 
reach ; the shelter of which, at any rate, it would be 
well for him to tiy, before risking his soul among the 
enemies of his God. And, further, he might have 
reflected that desertion to the Philistines, though it 
might relieve him from immediate danger, was a step 
of but short-sighted prudence. For, surely, it would 
have been most prejudicial, even to his earthly 
interests, if it had been permitted to reach its natural 
results. If he had received from his new associates 
the cordial welcome which so distinguished a deserter 
had reason to expect, he must have repaid their 
hospitality by services against his countrymen. The 
chosen shepherd of God's chosen flock would have 
been called upon to break like a wolf into the fold, 
and tear the sheep. Then he, whom the daughters 
of Israel had blessed as their deliverer, would have 
come to be cursed by them for a traitor and destroyer. 
Yet of all this David was unmindful in the faithless- 
ness of his present fear. But God was mindful of it 
for him. God is a better friend to us than we are to 
ourselves. We wish, and do not have, because it is 
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bad for us to have. We pray, and God does not 
grant our prayer, because He loves us. If we really 
believed this, we should never be led astray by the 
narrow maxims of a worldly prudence; we should 
be content to wait God's good time; knowing that 
even in this life the simplest faith is the truest 
wisdom. 

It was therefore in mercy that David's expectation 
of security in Gtith was doomed to be disappointed. 
Apparently, he hoped that he might not be recog- 
nised. But the city of Goliath was the last place 
where the conqueror of Goliath could escape detection. 
Accordingly, the servants of Achish said nnto their 
master, " Is not this the king of the land ?" alluding 
possibly to the fact, which may have reached their 
ears, of his having been anointed by the prophet of 
God; but rather, I think, deducing the same infer- 
ence from his military renown which had instantly 
suggested itself, as we have seen, to the mind of 
SauL For thus they proceeded, " Is not this he of 
whom they sang one to another in dances, saying, 
Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands?" They thought, as Saul had thought. 
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that the first in wax would not be content withont 
being also first in peace. And further, they thought, 
or pretended to think, that a man so circumstanced at 
home could not be in truth a genuine exile. They 
either suspected David of treachery, or they feared 
his ascendency with the king. At all events, their 
representations had the desired eflfect upon Achish ; 
and David saw that he was no safer among the 
Philistines than he had been in the land of Israel. 
He had gained nothing by his worldly prudence. 
But he would not as yet give it up. And again — 
and such you may notice to be the common result of 
mere worldly prudence — ^he slid into craft, and into 
craft of the most degrading kind. He pretended to 
be mad. From the cleverness, with which he played 
this humiliating part, it is impossible to withhold our 
admiration. Signally did he show on this occasion 
that he possessed two of the powers most essential to 
genius — ^powers, without which he could never have 
been the great poet he was — the power of observa- 
tion, and the power of imitation. He must pre- 
viously have noticed with artistic accuracy all the 
disgusting details of madness ; and now he is able to 
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reproduce them with a startling fidelity. And in the 
possession of these powers we may, I think, find, not 
indeed an excuse for, but certainly an explanation 
of, that tendency to deceit, which otherwise it would 
be hard to account for in so holy a person. When 
a man finds it an easy and pleasurable exercise of 
ability to throw himself into existences alien to his 
own, he is tempted to a course of unreality and con- 
sequent untruthfdlness, which can hardly be conceived 
by a more self-bound nature. I say that we may not 
find an excuse ; for I think it would be an insult to 
genius to say that it needs such excuse. If genius 
has its greater temptations, it also has greater 
strength to resist them. And the more godlike a 
genius is, the more unworthy and humiliating are its 
lapses. What more debasing sight can be imagined 
than that which David presented in the king's palace 
at GathI Fingers, which have struck the celestial 
lyre, now scrabble on the doors of the gate. From 
lips, which have poured forth divinest song, now 
drops the slaver of madness. The soul, which has 
delighted in communion with God, now emulates the 
riot of a fiend. And all this, not brought on by the 
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stroke of Heaven, which awes us. while it saddens, 
hut devised hy a faithless craft. It was, however, 
permitted to attain its end. When Achish saw it; 
when he saw the spittle descending upon the beard — 
to dishonour which was in his eyes, as in David's, to 
outrage a man's honour and virtue: when he saw 
thus degraded the foremost soldier of his times, he 
suffered him to depart with the contemptuous im- 
munity, which the compassion and superstition of the 
East are in the habit of extending to the outlaws of 
reason. "Have I need of madmen that ye have 
brought this fellow to play the madman in my 
presence? Shall this fellow come into my house? 
So David departed thence, and escaped to the cave of 
Adullam." 



CHAPTER V 



DAVID IN THE WILDERNESS. 



The position occupied by Dayid during the portion 
of his life at which we are now arrivedy differs 
equally from his position diuring the portion which 
we have hitherto been coiisidering, and from that 
which we shall have to consider when we come to 
the death of Saul. During the period now before us 
he was not exactly a subject, neither was he a king. 
He was passing, as it were, over a bridge from his 
early to his later life. In his early life he learnt to 
obey, and to obey with a tender-hearted loyalty, 
which sees in the possessor of power the appointed 
of God. And now he has to learn, in an independ- 
ent command^ the still more difficult art of ruling; 
and of so ruling that he may be, to the subjects of 
his rule, a minister of God for good. It is a period, 
not, indeed, marked by the striking vicissitudes of 
his youth and of his age, but rich with many a beau- 
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tifol picture of Hebrew life, and many an instructiye 
lesson for all time. It is a period, however, which 
our limits require us to pass over more rapidly than 
I could wish : the more so, because our accounts of it 
are so fragmentary, that to lay it before you in a con- 
secutive story would require long explanations, and 
might involve us in not very profitable discussions. 
We must, therefore, content ourselves with a some- 
what hasty survey. 

At the commencement of this period, the fortunes 
of David appear to be at their lowest ebb. A volun- 
tary fugitive from his own land, he is compelled to 
flee from the land where he has sought a home. It 
depends upon the position which we assign to the 
cave of Adullam, whether we regard him after this as 
stiU lingering in the neighbourhood of his country's 
enemies, or whether we believe that he returned, with 
returning faith, to the sacred soil which he need 
never have abandoned. There was undoubtedly a 
town of Adullam on the eastern edge of the Philis- 
tine plain ; and any one of the numerous caves, which 
pierce on this side the limestone cliffs of Judah, 
might well have afforded him the shelter which he 
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required. But as there are so many names, each 
belonging to more than one place, in the topography 
of Palestine; and as the whole country is hollow 
with the caves and clefts, of which the sacred narra- 
tive so often makes mention, as refages from storm 
and earthquake and the tyranny of man; we need 
not, I think, resist the various indications in the 
story, which seem to point to the cave of Adullam 
being on the eastern descent of the Judah range, not 
very far from David's own town of Bethlehem. It 
was natural for the weary, desolate man, who had 
gained nothing by leaving his country but sorrow 
and shame, to return, when he did return, to that 
portion of it dearest to his heart ; to the familiar hills 
and valleys, over which, as a boy, he had led his 
feither's sheep ; which would suggest to his memoiy 
many a devious track and hidden solitude, where the 
foot and eye of a stranger would be slow to follow 
him ; and which would also bring back to his mind 
the signal deliverances which God had wrought for 
him, when his heart was tender and his faith was 
strong. There, he might say, where " the Lord de- 
livered me out of the paw of the lion, and out of the 
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paw of the bear," there will he deliver me from the 
hand of Saul. At all events, those hills and valleys 
formed part of the great wilderness of Judah, the dis- 
trict to which he is afterwards described as resorting ; 
and we shaU not, therefore, be far wrong in assuming 
that he now took reftige in the celebrated grotto, high 
up in the precipitous cliff of the ravine of Khureitfin, 
about six miles south-east of Bethlehem, which has, 
since the days of the Crusades, been identified with 
the cave of Adullam. 

He had not been long in this secure retreat, before 
he was joined by his brethren and all his father's 
house. Bethlehem was no longer a safe place for 
them. The jealousy of an Eastern king is not con- 
fined to the object which calls it forth. Moreover, 
there was speedily gathered unto him a motley crew. 
Every one that was in distress, every one that was in 
debt, every one that was bitter of soul, every one, in 
short, that was dissatisfied with the present condition 
of things, whether social or political, flocked to David 
as their natural head, and he became a captain over 
ihem. Such men exist always in all lands. Not 
Been when the waters are calm, they rise to the sur- 
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face with the first wave of revolution. It shows well 
for the state of society at that time in Israel, that so 
few, not more than four hundred such men, were to 
be found in the land : and well it was for these men 
that they were led to such a chief as David ; not a 
pestilent agitator, like an Abimelech^ or a Catiline, 
who would use them for his own selfish ends to dis- 
turb the public peace ; but a wise and patient friend, 
who would wean them from disaflfection and licence, 
and, while learning himself the duties of a ruler, 
would teach them the advantages of order and go- 
vernment, and prepare them for the places which 
they were afterwards to fill in a thoroughly organ- 
ized state. 

David's position was considerably improved by the 
adhesion of these malcontents. His fortunes were at 
the lowest when he entered the cave of Adullam! : 
from that point they began to amend. He was still 
exposed to danger from the animosity of Saul ; but 
he had ceased to be a mere private individual, whom 
the king • could hope to crush by despatching a few 
messengers to seize him, as when he resided in his 

^ Judges ix. 4. 
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house at Qibeak Indeed, it appears that, consider- 
ing total concealment to be no longer absolutely 
essential to his safety, he now ventured to occupy a 
neighbouring hill fortress, or hold, as it is called, in 
which he entrenched himself at the head of his men, 
though without abandoning his connexion with the 
cave. The life however which he seemed destined to 
lead did not appear to be altogether suitable for his 
aged parents ; and he therefore conveyed them to the 
land of Moab on the other side of the Dead Sea. 
" Let my father and my mother, I pray thee,'* he 
said to the king of Moab, " come forth and be with 
you, till I know what God will do for me." We do 
not read of any special reason that would induce him 
to select this monarch as the depositary of so precious 
a trust : but the Moabites, we know, had been worsted 
by Saul in war ; and might therefore be expected to 
look with no disfavour on one, who now stood in a 
posture of antagonism to their successfiil foe. More^ 
over, to the eyes of that persecuted household, as 
they gazed from their tower on the Judah heights, no 
scene could present a livelier image of calm repose 
and everlasting strength, than, rising grandly from 
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the depths of the Jordan valley, the long purple wall 
of the Moab mountains ; and if the aged Jesse must 
needs be uprooted in his last days from his own and 
his fathers' home, he could find nowhere a nearer and 
less painful exile than among the kindred of his 
father's mother, the noble-hearted Euth. How far 
these expectations of security were realized by the 
fidelity of the king of Moab, the Scripture does not 
record. Certainly David's conduct at. a later period 
to the Moabites does not indicate that they deserved 
well at his hands : but for the present the trust was 
accepted ; and David, having conveyed his parents to 
a tower of strength in the land, returned to his hold 
in the wilderness of Judah, with his mind relieved 
from an anxious charge, and, as to his own fate, 
waiting to know what God would do for him. 

After David's faithlessness at Nob and at Qath, it 
is most cheering to find his trust in God thus com- 
pletely restored. He was now again content to wait 
on the Lord, and he found it answer thus to wait. 
He could urge his own experience when he said, 
— " Wait on the Lord : be of good courage, and He 
shall strengthen thine heart : wait, I say, on the 
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Lord."^ For it was not long before God's will was 
made known to him. There came to him in the 
hold a prophet named Gad, here for the first time 
mentioned in the sacred narrative; but probably 
known to David before as a member of Samuel's 
prophetic school, perhaps one with whom he had held 
sweet communion during his retirement at Naioth, 
certainly one who was destined to be his firiend and 
monitor through life, and the faithful chronicler of 
his reign. The message which the prophet brought 
from God seems as if it were intended to try the 
extent and the depth of his reinstated faith. It was 
simply this, — "Abide not in the hold; depart, and 
get thee into the land of Judah;" that is, out of 
the wilderness into the cultivated districts of Judah. 
Surely a perilous step to take ; to leave the cave and 
the hold where he might elude notice or defy attack, 
and throw himself with his handful of men among 
the subjects of his enemy, by whom his presence 
could not fail of being reported to the king, even if 
they did not consider themselves bound to seize his 
person. And no reason is suggested for the move- 

i * Psalm xxvii. 14. 
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ment. It was a question simplj of faith ; of faith's 
first principle, obedience. And David did not hesi- 
tate to obey. His faith could now stand the test. 
He had waited on the Lord, and was of good courage. 
The Lord had strengthened his heart. But in the 
exercise of his faith he did not omit his usual, 
caution. As in his combat with Goliath he had 
chosen that weapon which would best kill, so now in 
his avoidance of Saul he chose, within the prescribed 
limits, that place where he would be most secure. 
He departed from the hold, and moved westward into 
the forest of Hareth. The position of Hareth is 
altogether unknown. No forests now break the dull 
monotony of the Judah hills. But in those happier 
times the country was well wooded, and David 
wisely sought such shelter as a forest could afford. 

Two events resulted from this movement. One of 
them appears to have been a continuation of that 
trial of his faith, which David was now undergoing. 
When at Hareth, he was informed that the Philis- 
tines had made a foray on the western coast of 
Judah ; were attacking Keilah, a town apparently on 
the edge of the Shephelah, or Philistine plain ; and 
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were plundering its harvests which had just been got 
in. Now this information would hardly have reached 
David in his seclusion among the dens of the 
mountains on the eastern fall of the Judah range: 
but at Hareth it was sure to come to his ears. We 
shall see therefore that bv his faithfdl obedience to a 
divine command, which might, humanly speaking, 
have appeared inexpedient, he put himself in the 
way of an undertaking which was calculated to have 
a most favourable influence upon his fortunes. For 
as soon as he heard that the Philistines had invaded 
his country, all his old martial instincts returned. He 
was no more the outlaw lurking in caves, or the 
deserter acting a lie : he was again the champion of 
Israel, the hero of the valley of the Terebinth, burn- 
ing like the war-horse for the fray. But he would 
not follow blindly even the promptings of his noble 
zeal. God had sent him the prophet Gad, by whose 
intervention he might learn the divine will : and this 
oracle he would first consult. " Shall I go and smite 
these Philistines?" he inquired of the Lord. And 
plain the answer came — " Go and smite the Philis- 
tines, and save Keilah." Now in the whole of this 
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trial, as we coosider it, of David's faith, there is 
much well deserving of our attention. Gh)d directed 
David 'to advance into Judah, becanse no mere 
human wisdom or courage could have suggested 
such a step. It was a trial of simple obedience. 
God commanded, and David obeyed. But at Hareth 
Grod did not command him to save Keilah. This 
portion of the trial He left to the promptings of 
David's own heart. In this He would be consulted, 
not direct It was a test, not merely of the obedience, 
but of the zeal, the courage, the devotion of faith. 
And nobly David stood the test. He did not hesi- 
tate, when he had received the answer of the Lord. 
His companions did. Their worldly souls saw only 
the worldly imprudence of the step. " Behold, we 
be afraid here in Judah, how much more then if 
We come to Keilah against the armies of the Philis- 
tines?" But David persisted. "Though an host 
should encamp against me, my heart shall not fear : 
though war should rise against me, in this will I be 
confident."^ And again he applied to the oracle, not 
for his own sake, we may well believe, but for the 

^ Psalm zxTii 8. 
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encouragement of his weaker brethren. Their faith, 
of a weaker stamp than David's, was under trial as 
well as his. Thej were being trained, as welFas he ; 
he to be the heaven-sent king, they to be his worthy 
subjects. "Not was the training lost upon them. On 
receiving a second oracle, still more encouraging than 
the first, they responded to their master's call, and 
went with him down to Keilah. " And they fought 
with the Philistines, and carried off their cattle, and 
smote them with a great slaughter. Thus David 
saved the men of Keilah." 

Nor was the salvation less to their deliverer. He 
had saved his own good name. Tarnished by his 
adhesion to the enemies of his country, it now shone 
with all its pristine lustre. Saul could no more stir 
up men's minds against him as a traitor and a rene- 
gade. Men's minds turned to him all the more fondly 
for their brief alienation. It was Saul's cruel perse- 
cution that had necessitated his error. It was David's 
own noble nature that so quickly redeemed it. Again 
he filled, in the eyes of his countrymen, his proper 
place. Again he stood forth as their champion and 
savioiu:. The Scriptures, indeed, do not stop to ob- 
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serve the eflfect thus produced on public opinion ; but 
they contain an incidental notice, which indicates its 
existence. Before David went to Keilah, his adhe- 
rents are spoken of as four hundred in number. 
When he left Keilah, they are reckoned at six hun- 
dred. Two hundred men had started to his side, as 
soon as he went forth on that glorious enterprise. A 
striking lesson this to timid souls, who would shrink, 
like the Foiu: Hundred, from fighting for God? This 
little band, instead of being crushed by the armies of 
the Philistines, had been increased by half its strength. 
There is no prudence like courage in God's behalf. 

But while David was at Keilah, he was strength- 
ened by another adhesion, still more important than 
that of two hundred fighting men. And this forms 
part of that other event, which I spoke] of as result- 
ing from his obedience in advancing to Hareth. 
With its melancholy details you are already ac- 
quainted. The appearance of David in the culti- 
vated districts was speedily made known to Saul. 
This was only what might have been expected : but 
the direction which the royal vengeance took, and 
the frightful atrocity with which it was wreaked, 
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could have been expected or conceived by none. 
PainfiiUy, however, as David was mixed up with the 
transaction, its immediate consequences to him were 
favourable, Abiathar, the son of the high-priest, 
the sole survivor of the massacre, and, therefore, 
himself now the high-priest, fled to David at Keilah, 
with the ephod in his hand. The importance of this 
adhesion can hardly be over-rated. The high-priest 
represented the whole people. All Israelites were 
reckoned as gathered together in him. The arrival 
of Abiathar, therefore, not only strengthened David 
with what we should now call the support of the 
church : it brought over to his side, as it were, the 
entire community. Wherever the high-priest was, 
there, de Jure, was the peculiar people, the kingdom 
of priests which he represented before God. More- 
over, the presence of Abiathar placed, de facto, in 
David's hands, the priestly oracle, a more eflfective 
instrument for working on the minds of his followers 
than the purer prophetic oracle of Gad. For David 
himself the latter might have been sufficient. We 
have seen him prompt to obey it, when it pointed to 
danger. But we have seen his followers less prompt. 
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The ceremonial sanctitj of the priesthood had been 
tarnished, indeed, by the guilt of the sons of Eli, but 
it had not jet lost its due and awful weight. It was 
not long before the priestly oracle was dumb. After 
the reign of David we find no trace in Scripture of 
the operation of the Urim and the Thummim. But 
in the lifetime of David it was still in force. He 
himself had frequent resort to it, and found in it a 
well of wisdom and a tower of strength. Immedi- 
ately, indeed, after the arrival of Abiathar, he sought 
its inspired guidance. " It was told Saul that David 
was come to KeilaL And Saul said, Grod hath de- 
livered him into mine hand; for he is shut in, by 
entering into a town that hath gates and bars. And 
Saul called all the people together to war, to go down 
to Keilah, to besiege David and his men." Not, I 
suppose, that Saul openly declared this to be his aim 
in calling out the people. For we are expressly told 
that he practised mischief secretly, and there could 
be nothing less secret than a national arming. It is 
probable, therefore, that he assumed, as a pretext, the 
recent invasion of the Philistines. But David re- 
ceived intelligence of his real purpose, and said to 
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Abiathar the priest, " Bring hither the ephod." This 
was preparatory to his inquiring of God. The words 
with which he inquired, and the answer of God, are 
recorded ; but not the mode in which the answer was 
given. That it was connected, however, with the 
sacred vestments of the high-priest, we learn from 
this and other passages. Over the white linen tunic, 
in which all the priests were clad, the high-priest 
wore, when he drew nigh to God, tiie blue robe of 
the ephod ; over this the ephod itself, of white twined 
linen, worked in with blue, and scarlet, and purple, 
and gold ; and over the ephod the breastplate of 
judgment, in the front of which shone twelve precious 
stones, graven with the names of the twelve tribes of 
Israel. Further, we read that on the breastplate of 
judgment were the Urim and Thummim, the Light 
and the Truth, the very oracle by which the high- 
prieat became the vehicle rather for transmitting than 
for receiving the Divine communications. What the 
Urim and Thummim were, whether distinct from, or 
identical with, the twelve precious stones of the 
tribes 5 and what was the mode by which they con- 
veyed the message of God, we are not permitted to 
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know, and it would be presumptuous to guess. Daz- 
zling, indeed, in splendour, and awful in mystery, 
must have been the appearance of the high-priest, 
thus gorgeously arrayed ; with, moreover, the turban 
on his head, shining with the plate of gold, whereon 
was inscribed, Holiness to the Lord : and a striking 
contrast must it have presented to the pure simplicity 
with which the prophets then began, and thenceforth 
continued, to declare to men the purposes of God; 
but a still more striking contrast does it present to 
the direct access which our great High-Priest, who is 
ascended into the heavens, Himself the Light and the 
Truth, has won for us to the Throne of Grace. We 
need now no priest or prophet to come between us 
and God. Our Urim and Thummim is a pure heart, 
and a contrite spirit, and faith unfeigned. 

There were two points on which David now in- 
quired of the Lord : first, whether Saul would really 
come to Keilah ; secondly, whether the men of Eeilah 
would deliver him into Saul's hands. When to both 
these inquiries the answer came in the affirmative 
David, seeing that neither duty required, nor would 
prudence permit, him to remain any longer in the 
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town, set out with his men eastward across the cen- 
tral range, and returned to his former haunts in the 
wHdemess of Judah. 

The preceding events in David's outlaw life we 
have been able to particularize with some degree of 
certainty ; for they are fixed to quite the commence- 
ment of it by their connexion with the massacre at 
Nob. But the other events belonging to this portion 
of his career, which are recorded in the Sacred Volume, 
are narrated without sequence, and would not readily 
be pressed into order. They are presented to our 
view rather as independent pictures than as links in 
the chain of history; and while, therefore, they might 
be advantageously rendered by the art of the painter, 
they would only be dimmed and marred by being 
transferred to our sketch. It is enough to refer you 
to the pages of the Bible, where you may study and 
enjoy them in their own beautiful colouring, while 
we merely notice a few circumstances which will 
help us to realize David's position and prospects 
during this portion of his life. 

The good efiects produced by his deliverance of 
Keilah continued to be felt after his return to the 
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wilderness. Though he still maintained his con- 
nexion with the cave of Adullam, he was no longer 
obliged to keep himself closelj concealed in its re- 
cesses, or entrenched in the neighbouring fortress. 
He appears, indeed, to have still made these strong 
places his head-quarters ; so that his life during this 
period is sometimes spoken of as the time when he 
was in the hold; but the whple wilderness of Judah 
was open to him — a district extending from the oasis 
of Jericho on the north to the Great Desert on the 
south, and bounded on the west by the watershed of 
Palestine, on the east hj the Dead Sea. It was a 
wild and desolate country^ though not at that time 
altogether destitute of cultivation and inhabitants. 
Villagers lived here and there in fastnesses on the 
summits, pasturing their sheep on the broad downs, 
terracing vineyards along the hill-sides, and digging 
orchards and planting com, wherever a stream en- 
riched the valleys. With these, and even with the 
inhabitants of the larger towns of Judah, as Hebron 
and Beersheba, David maintained relations of amity 
and mutual obligation. At a later point of the his- 
tory, the sacred writer gives a list of several towns, 

N 
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to tbe elders of whicli, eyen to his friends, David sent 
presents of the spoil which he had taken from the 
enemies of the Lord. And these friends, who are 
described as dwelling in all the places where David 
and his men were wont to haunt, must have been 
made during the period which we are now consider- 
ing. One of the ties which bound them together we 
leaxn from the story of Nabal and AbigaiL Like an 
ordinary Bedouin Sheikh of the present day, or a 
Scottish chieftain of times not more remote than the 
middle of the last century, David supported him-* 
self and his followers by forays on hostile tribes, 
such as the Amalekites of the south ; and at the same 
time protected the herds and flocks of his Judah 
friends from similar raids — a service for which he 
expected, and doubtless was in the habit of receiving, 
an acknowledgment resembling in character, though 
perhaps not as precisely rated as, the blackmail of the 
Scottish freebooter. But there was a tie of a nobler 
kind which bound the men of Judah to their illiis- 
trious fellow-tribesman. It had for some time been 
generally known that Samuel had anointed him with 
oil ; and the purpose of that anointing was now no 
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less generally understood ; for the Word of the Lord 
had declared— how we are not informed, whether "by 
the mouth of the prophet, or the breastplate of the 
high-priest, but in language which all might hear 
and none could mistake — that David was destined to 
feed God's people Israel. Some few, indeed, as the 
meix of Ziph, were inclined to disbelieve, or disre** 
gsord, this declaration; but the general feeling was, 
no doubt, that expressed and acted upon by Abigail i 
*' The Lord will certainly make my lord a sure house, 
and will do unto Jfiy lord according to all the good 
that He hath spoken concerning thee, and will ap< 
point thee ruler over Israel." And this feeling would 
be supported and strengthened by the reason which. 
Abigail subjoins: ^^ Because my lord fighteth the 
battles of the Lord, and evil hath not been found in 
thee all thy days*" These were points in which 
Ds^vid might, be advantageously contrasted wiih Saul. 
David's life had been pure and holy; Saul's hands 
were red with the blood of the holiest Saul had in 
his youth wrought salvation for Israel; but now.it 
was David who had performed the royal office oi 
delivering the men of Keilah from the Philistines; 

n2 
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it was David who protected the fields and the home- 
steads of Judah from the marauders of the desert. 
With David, too, were the ministers of religion — the 
holy prophet, and the solemn priest. But Saul the 
Lord answered not, neither by Urim, nor by prophets, 
nor by dreams. We are not, therefore, surprised to 
find that the elders of Judah, as a body, were dis- 
posed to render what assistance they could to David, 
without compromising themselves with Saul, from the 
conviction that his were the hands destined to wield 
the sceptre that had been promised to their tribe. 

But David received from others more than this 
negative support. His ranks, thinned by death or 
desertion, were recruited by adherents of a different 
stamp from the needy adventurers who had in the 
first instance joined him in the cave. From the tribe 
of Gad beyond the Jordan, there came to him eleven 
men, whom the sacred chronicler mentions by name : 
" men of might, men of war fit for the battle, that 
could handle shield and buckler.'*^ They crossed the 
Jordan in the spring time, notwithstanding that its 
waters, swollen by rains and the melting of the 
winter snows, had risen above their usual bed, and 
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filled all the lower jungle cleft. On they came, their 
'^ faces like the faces of lions, and swift as the roes 
upon the mountains," scattering before them the in- 
habitants of the valley of the Jordan, who in the 
name of the king attempted to impede their progress.^ 
There came also certain of the children of Judah^ 
and even of Benjamin. On this detachment David, 
not unnaturally, looked with some degree of sus- 
picion. He wondered at receiving ofiers of adhesion 
firom the king's own tribe ; and his address to them 
seems to imply that some had already been found to 
join his ranks for the mere purpose of betraying him 
to his enemies. But the presence of their captain 
Amasa, who was the son of his sister Abigail, and 
the noble words with which his nephew spake out 
for the rest, reassured his mind: — "Thine are we, 
David, and on thy side, thou son of Jesse: peace, 
peace be unto thee, and peace be to thine helpers ; for 
thy God helpeth thee." Nor were these mere idle 
words ; they truthfully express the spirit of personal 
attachment and loyal devotion with which David was 
regarded by his followers, several of whom, like 

^ 1 ChroD. zii. 8, &c. 
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Amasa, were his near relations : a spirit of which 
yon will remember a striking example in the chiyal- 
rons zeal of the three captains, who broke through 
the host of the Philistines, that they might bring him 
water from the well of Bethlehem. 

From this incident we may also derive a hint as to 
the public position occupied by David at the time. 
We learn from it that his deliverance of Keilah was 
no exceptional display of patriotism ; but that he evar 
held himself ready to protect his countrymen, not 
merely from marauding bands, but from the organized 
attacks of their enemies. The Philistines, it appears, 
had invaded the land, and had pitched their main 
camp in the broad valley of Rephaim, south-west of 
Jerusalem, while an advanced post either occupied, or 
was laying siege to, Bethlehem. It was against this 
latter that the son of Jesse the Bethlehemite marched 
up from his stronghold near Adullam ; and it was 
probably in the heat and amid the dust of the battle, 
that Wb weary eye turned wiBtfally upward to his 
beloved city on the hill, and his soul longed to drink 
of the familiar well that was by the gate, and the 
three brake through the hostile ranks, and took the 
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water, " and brought it to David : but he would not 
drink thereof, but poured it out unto the Lord, and 
said. My God forbid it me, that I should do this 
thing. Shall I drink the blood of these men that 
have put their lives in jeopardy? Therefore he 
would not drink it. These things did these three 
mightiest ;" the chief of whom was Abishai, the son 
of his sister Zeruiah, while another was Benaiah, son 
of Jehoiada^ both destined to hold the highest rank 
in his established kingdom. 

But while this incident shows us on the one hand 
David's readiness and zeal in serving his country, it 
indicates on the other the evil plight to which his 
country was reduced. Saul was now beginning to 
pay the penalty of his wanton persecution of an 
unoffending man. And it deserves to be noted how 
this penalty, which ended for him so fatally, took its 
rise, as our penalties not unfrequently do, in the very 
sin which it was intended to punish. From the 
presence of David he had suspected danger to his 
throne : by the absence of David he lost both his 
throne and his life. For it is clear that, whatever 
casual assistance David might render his countrymen 
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with his brave but diminutive band^ he could have 
rendered them much greater assistance in his legiti- 
mate sphere as the leader of their armies. Saul 
himself was a valiant warrior, and Abner a most 
excellent and experienced officer. But the very 
name of David was a tower of strength. It struck 
terror to the heart of the Philistines, while it filled 
every Hebrew breast with courage and hope. When 
David led out and brought in Israel, he sought the 
Philistines in their own borders. When it was 
known that he was a fugitive, the PhiUstines en- 
camped in the central valleys, and occupied the 
strongest heights of Judah. And they appear to 
have never altogether abandoned the land, but to 
have continued an uninterrupted course of possession 
and conquest, till the monarchy was extinguished, 
and the nation all but destroyed, in the fatal rout of 
Gilboa. 

The other particulars recorded of this section of 
David's life are connected for the most part with the 
pursuit of Saul. But you must not suppose that this 
pursuit was without intermission. David was not 
always being hunted like a partridge over the 
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mountains. He had time, as we have seen, to attend 
to other matters. His life indeed was so far settled, 
that he was able during this period to marry two 
wives; Ahinoam of Jezreel, one of the towns of 
Judah where he was wont to haunt, and Abigail, the 
widow of Nabal. And his comrades, it appears, 
were similarly provided. When they left the wilder- 
ness for the land of the Philistines, they took with 
them, each man his household, his wife, his children, 
and his goods. So that they resembled rather a 
nomade tribe than a mere gang of persecuted out- 
laws. Still, whenever a favourable opportunity pre- 
sented itself, Saul pursued them with unrelenting 
ferocity. We read in particular of his efforts being 
directed to the district south-east of Hebron, which, 
though it bordered on the rich valley of Eshcol, and 
was itself by no means without cultivation, is spoken 
of as being in the wilderness. For here, three or 
four miles from Hebron, was the hill and village of 
Ziph, the people of which were distinguished among 
the thousands of Judah by their devotion to the royal 
cause. It was in the adjacent wilderness that Saul 
sought David every day, but God delivered him not 
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into his hand. And heie, appaiently towards the 
close of this portion of David's life, was plajed that 
most interesting scene; when Saul, at the express 
invitation of the Ziphites, came down with three 
thousand men from Gibeah, and was surprised by 
David as he lay asleep, with his spear stuck in the 
ground at his bolster, and with Abner and all the 
people in a deep sleep round about him ; when Abishai 
would have smitten his enemy to the earth at once, 
and not have smitten a second time, but David sta]red 
his hand, and contented himself with carrying away 
the spear and the cruse of water which was at Saul's 
l)olster, as a sign of the danger which the king had 
run, and of his own generous forbearance, and respect 
for the Lord's anointed ; when the last gleam of a 
better spirit flashed over the hardened soul of Saul, 
and he confessed that he had played the fool and 
erred exceedingly, and said to the man whose life he 
sought, " Blessed be thou, my son David, thou shalt 
both do great things, and also shalt still prevail." 
But hostile as was the atmosphere of Ziph, there was 
one recollection that must have endeared it to the heart 
of David. For it was in this same wilderness, when his 
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enemies encompassed him about and his soul refdsed 
comfort, that Jonathan, Saul's son, arose and came to 
David in the wood, and strengthened his haAd in 
Grod. And there they two renewed the brotherly 
covenant, which had been made in happier times. 
And Jonathan said, '^ Fear not ; for the hand of Sanl 
my father shall not find thee ; and thou shalt be king 
over Israel, and I shall be next nnto thee, and that 
also Saul my father knoweth." ' This is the last 
interview between the friends which Scripture records. 
Their names are next blended in the survivor's tender 
wail for the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle ; 
in David's cry of distress for his brother Jonathan, 
who had been very pleasant unto him, whose " love 
to him waa wonderful, passing the love of women." 

Another town of this district mentioned in the nar- 
rative was Carmel, about three miles south-east of 
Ziph ; and a mile from Carmel was Maon, the latter 
placed on a conical hill, the former along the sides of 
a valley. Here, too, David was exposed to danger 
and insult. For Maon was the residence of the 
churlish Nabal^ who seems quite to have sympathized 
with his neighbours, the 2Kphites, in their feelings 
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towards Dayid ; regarding him, not as the victim of 
an nnjost persecution, and the anointed successor to 
the throne, but rather as a rebel against his lawful 
king, as a servant broken away from his master. 
Perhaps Saul's popularity among the people of these 
parts arose from a grateful recoUection of his splendid 
yictorjr over their detested neighbours, the Amalek- 
ites ; a trophy of which victory he appears to have 
set up at CarmeL^ Though, doubtless, in NabaFs 
case, over and above the natural churlishness of the 
man, this hatred of David was in no slight measure 
owing to a feeling of jealousy and pride. He, a chief 
of the noble house of Caleb, might deem himself 
quite strong enough to protect his three thousand 
sheep and thousand goats, which browsed on the 
slopes of Carmel, without paying what he would 
consider a degrading tribute to the upstart son of 
Jesse. And certainly the arrangement, on which 
David grounded his claim to remuneration, seems 
rather to have been assumed on his part in accord- 
ance with his usual plan, than to have been a matter 
of actual compact with Nabal himself. Again, the 

^ 1 Sam. XT. 12. 
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name of a rock in the wilderness of Maon bore wit- 
ness to one of David's narrowest escapes from the 
hands of Saul. The ptirsner and pursued were sepa- 
rated only by this rock, thence called " the Kock of 
Division;" and it seemed impossible that David, 
with all his rapidity of movement, conld eventually 
elude being taken, when Saul was suddenly called 
away by the news that the Philistines had invaded 
the land. Whereupon David, fearing to trust him- 
self any longer in so hostile a neighbourhood, passed 
eastward down one of the valleys that lead to the 
Dead Sea, and sought shelter among the frightful 
precipices which encompass En-gedi. 

But not even here was he left unmolested. No 
sooner had Saul got rid of the Philistines^ than he 
returned to the pursuit with a stronger force than his 
own ordinary body-guard; having kept back three 
thousand chosen men for the purpose out of the 
army which he had summoned to repel the invader, 
and which, in accordance with custom, was disbanded 
on the attainment of the object for which it had been 
raised. He was, however, still further from success 
at En-gedi than he had been at Maon. It was no 
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easy matter to track a fagitive over the rocks of the 
wild goats. The country roun^ En-gedi is of the 
wildest and sternest character^ yeiy different from 
that near Garmely though both are included in the 
wilderness of Judah. At Carmel, on the high table- 
land, there is green grass, and waving com, and 
gardens and orchards, and the heat is no greater than 
we often have it in England, and the open tracts, 
called wildernesses, are not more deserving of the 
name than our oy[tl moors and downs. But, a 
descent of more than two thousand feet completely 
changes the scene. No tree or shrub now covers the 
nakedness of the white limestone cliffs. Even the 
dry, thin veil of stunted grass, the growth of winter, 
is burnt to ashes by the summer sun. And yet, 
amid these ghastly rocks, there nestles one of the 
loveliest spots in Palestine. The wall of the Judah 
hills shuts in the basin of the Dead Sea on the west, 
now throwing out its bases into the water, now leav- 
ing a narrow strip of shore. The height of this wall 
at the edge, where it sinks down precipitously in 
cliffs, varies from thirteen to fifteen hundred feet, 
o^nd is, therefore, about on a level with the Mediter- 
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ranean Sea. Near the middle point of the coast-line, 
half-way between the mountains of Jericho, at the 
head of the lake, and the low salt hills of Usdum, at 
its southern end, one of the highest of the cliffs runs 
out into the water, and thus encloses, on the north, a 
sloping plain, half a mile square, which presents, in 
its glorious vegetation) a wonderful contrast to the 
salt or bituminous marshes along the rest of the 
beach. It is, indeed, an oasis in the desert, a para- 
dise in the midst of desolation. The cause of this, 
as of all, fertility in the valley of the Jordan, is the 
presence of springs. On a narrow shelf of the cliff 
which bounds the plain on the west, four hundred 
feet above the shore, there bursts forth, from a limpid 
and sparkling fountain, a sweet and copious, stream. 
Down the steep descent it plunges, hidden, but dearly 
revealing its track, by a luxuriant thicket of trees' 
and shrubs, the natives of a more southern clime. 
On reaching the plain, which slopes gently to the 
shining, pebbly beach, it flows on for a while, still 
fringed with its brake, of canes ; but only for a short 
portion of the year does it gain the sea, being sucked 
in, during the rest, by the thirsty soil Wherever 
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the influence of the water extends to counteract the 
tropical heat, the plain is of surpassing fertility, and 
would produce the rarest tropical fruits. At present 
it is uninhabited, though covered with gardens, chiefly 
of cucumbers, belonging to a roving tribe of Arabs ; 
but scattered ruins, both on the plain and the ledge 
by the fountain, bear witness to an ancient town. 
Such is En-gedi, for thousands of years the one spot 
of life in the midst of death. When Abram the 
Hebrew was yet a stranger in the land, a settlement 
of the Amorites, then dwelling beneath the shade of 
its palm-trees, fell before the swoop of the Assyrian 
invaders,^ just previous to their great battle, the first 
on record, with the kings of the five cities in the 
Valley of the Fields. All palms have vanished 
jfrom its thickets now, as they have vanished firom 
the groves of Jericho and the slopes of Olivet; but 
its old name of Hazezon-tamar, "The Pruning of 
Palms," testifies to their luxuriance then. And two 
thousand years later, when the race which Abraham 
founded had ceased as a nation to exist, it still pro- 
duced, as we learn from Josephus, palm-trees of the 

• * Gen. xiv. 7. 
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finest kind, and the most precious balsams. Solo- 
mon too, at the height of the nation's glory, could 
admire the beauty of its flowers and fruits : " My be- 
loved is unto me as a cluster of camphire in the vine- 
yards of En-gedi :" of which vineyards you may still 
see signs in traces of terraces carried along the cliflf 
down the course of the gushing stream. Its name of 
En-gedi it owes to the same cause to which it owes 
its life ; to the bubbling fountain on the ledge, called 
in Arabic 'Ain Jidy, " The Fountain of the Wild 
Goats." It must have been rather with the haunts 
of these animals in the towering crags, than with the 
garden by the shore, which won the praise of his 
magnificent son, that the persecuted father of Solo- 
mon was now made familiar. On the plain between 
the clifis and the sea he could have been at once sur- 
rounded and seized ; but on the horrid waste of lime- 
stone above he might bid defiance to Saul and his 
three thousand chosen men. Nay, his superior fami- 
liarity with the ground might give him the advantage 
in a surprise. And thus it was that Saul's life was 
again in David's hands, as on that other occasion at 
Ziph, to which we have abeady alluded, though it 
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occurs later in the narrative, and was probably later 
in point of time. Both of these incidents, though 
somewhat different in their details, are strikingly 
similar in their general character. In the cave of 
En-gedi, as in the glen at Ziph, it appeared to 
David's followers that so favourable an opportunity 
for getting rid of their enemy must have been sent 
by God, and could only have been sent with the view 
of their so using it, that he who had troubled them 
should trouble them again no more. They, for the 
most part men of blood, men to whom the world had 
been unkind, men whom long lawlessness could have 
taught no respect for dignities, were neither likely, 
on the one hand, to spare the enemy whom God, as 
they thought, had placed in their power ; nor on the 
other, to reverence the sovereign by whose misgovem- 
ment, as they would call it, they had been driven 
from their homes, and by whom they were being 
hunted like wild beasts over the hills. Eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, life for life, was both the letter and 
the spirit of their law ; nor as yet had men a sense 
of the divinity which doth hedge a king. But David 
took a different view of the use to be made of the 
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opportunity. He felt, like his followers, that the 
Lord had delivered his enemy into his hand, that he 
might do to him what seemed good ; but to David it 
seemed good to save life rather than to destroy. Not, 
I believe, from any general feeling of tender-hearted- 
ness or magnanimily. That he was not particularly 
placable towards those who offended him, is shown 
both by his conduct on other occasions, and by the 
severity with which, just about this time, he had it 
in his heart to requite the churlish inhospitality of 
Nabal. Nor was he influenced by that spirit of chi- 
valrous courtesy and generous forbearance towards a 
foe, when not actually in arms, which does honour to 
the Christian soldier and gentleman of modem times. 
Such a sentiment as this was foreign both to his age 
and country. But he was actuated by a higher, be- 
cause more emphatically a reli^ous sentiment. This 
was the sentiment which pervaded his entire life, and 
marked him among men as the man after God*s own 
heart It was his faith in the Unseen God, his per- 
fect realisation of, and submission to, the true King 
of Israel. He had a certain regard for Saul's person, 
a grateful memory of early favours, not quite effaced 

02 
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by subsequent unkindness : but it was not this which 
made him stay his comrades' hands, when they were 
lifted up to slay, and caused his heart to smite him 
because he had cut off the skirt of the royal robe. 
It was that Saul was the anointed of the Lord, the 
manifest vicegerent on earth of Israel's legitimate 
King. To lift up a hand against Saul was to make 
war on the Lord of Hosts; to fail in respect to his 
person was to insult the majesty of the Most High. 
True, David had himself been anointed too ; but he 
was anointed, that he might succeed Saul, not that 
he might depose him ; and any effort on his part to 
hasten his own accession would have been a sample 
of that sort of faithlessness which our Lord, when on 
earth, had more than once occasion to reprove with 
the words, " Mine hour is not yet come." God, by 
the hand of His servant Samuel, had poured on Saul's 
head the consecrating oil ; and none but Grod Himself 
might efface the holy unction, or take away the dig- 
nity which it conferred. It was this intense percep- 
tion of God's presence in earthly things, which both 
gave in general the key-note to David's piety, and 
moulded in particular his notion of the kingly office. 
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Hence his tenderness of respect for the person of 
Saul, its present unworthy possessor ; and hence, too, 
when he came to possess it himself, the bitterness of 
his resentment, both in word and deed, against those 
who opposed him ; for he saw in them, not so much 
enemies of his own, as rebels against the King of 
kings. 

This portion of David's life was now drawing to 
a close. For the people of Israel generally it was a 
season of daily increasing gloom. The Philistines 
were pressing hard upon them ; and the king, whom 
they had chosen to go out before them and fight their 
battles, was at once wasting their strength in a 
private quarrel, and robbing them of the services of 
their ablest general. The prophet, whose gentle 
rule indeed they had long ago rejected, and whose 
counsels had for some years been lost to them, but 
whose prayers had never ceased to mount to heaven 
in their behalf, had just been taken from among 
them ; and all Israel had been gathered together to 
Bamah to mourn and to bury him. And now too 
the champion, whom Saul's envy had driven from 
the head of their armies, but who in the midst of his 
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own danger and distress had not failed to stand forth 
in their defence, was now about to abandon their 
side, and lend the prestige of his name^ if not his 
actual assistance, to their already too powerful foe. 
David could no longer abide in the inheritance of the 
Lord. Weary with long persecution, he could see 
nothing better for him than that he should speedily 
escape into the land of the Philistines. He must 
have been hard bestead, if he could see nothing better 
than an escape like this. For he had tried it before, 
and had found it full of shame and sin. But his 
faith and patience were well-nigh worn out by the 
long trial. We do not read of his being driven to 
this step by any signal or imminent peril. It appears, 
indeed, to have been for some time brooding in his 
mind. When he remonstrated with Saul at Ziph, he 
spoke of it as the necessary consequence of the per- 
secution he was then undergoing. And though this 
persecution ceased for awhile, Saul's previous conduct 
will not permit us to wonder at its being speedily 
renewed. But even if his life were not actually in 
danger, we can well understand that the first reap- 
pearance of Saul's hostility would engender a feeling 
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of despair. He wotJd see that the king's repentance, 
however real for the time, was not to be relied on ; 
that his tears, his promises, his oaths, his blessings, 
were nothing worth ; that the suggestion of an evil 
spirit within, or of some malignant counsellor without,^ 
was all powerftil with his diseased mind; that, as 
long as Sanl lived, the same land could not safely 
hold them both. And, doubtless, he had hoped better 
things from the evident sincerity of the reconciliation, 
and was therefore the more bitterly disappointed. 
His heart grew faint with baffled longings, with 
hopes only raised to be cast down. And thus his 
faith grew faint too. For this is the hardest trial of 
our faith. The sharp agony, the crushing blow, the 
horrible danger presses us close to Grod. In the 
long suspense, the wearing ache, the sickness, the 
exhaustion of hope deferred, the devil finds more 
room and scope. And not only was David's faith in 
God weakened. Doubtless the faith of his country- 
men in him was beginning to be weakened too. 
People do not like continued failure in a man. 
However much they may have expected of him at 

^ Such aa Cush the Benjamite. See Psalxn viL and title. 
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first, they soon withdraw their confidence and sup- 
port, if they do not find their expectations fulfilled. 
So that I can well imagine the men of Judah begin- 
ning to withhold firom David even that negative 
adhesion, which they had for the most part been 
accustomed to render him ; and addressing him with 
some such question as that which the disciples of 
John bore to our Lord, Art thou our king that was 
to come, or do we look for another ? And if this 
was their present mood, his position in the wilderness 
would be still more perilous than ever ; and he might 
well say in his heart, I shall surely now perish one 
day by the hand of Saul. 

He might well, I repeat, say this in his heart. 
For such despondency, under protracted disappoint- 
ment, would naturally enter the heart of God's most 
faithful servant. David however might have sought 
a better counsellor than his own heart ; and if he 
had, the result would surely have been different. 
The oracle, which bade him go and smite the Philis- 
tines at Keilah, would hardly have bidden him go 
and truckle to the Philistines at 6ath. But we do 
not read that on this occasion he inquired of the 
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Lord. And from his example you may accept, I 
think, your disposition to pray for God's guidance in 
any step which you may be inclined to take, as a test 
of the character of that step. If you are anxious to 
lay it before Him, you may know it is good; for 
good turns naturally to God. But if you feel a 
reluctance to mention it in your prayers, look on it 
with suspicion. You may be sure that it does not 
come from God. David did not lay before God his 
design of going over to the PhiUstines ; and this very 
omission might have taught him that it was one 
which God would not approve. For with all the 
excuse that may fairly be made for his frailty in this 
matter — and who is there without sin among us that 
would dare to cast the stone at him ? — it cannot be 
denied that it was a frailty, and one which involved 
very serious guilt, and might have been followed by 
the most disastrous consequences. With his eyes 
open he was running into temptation. Nay, he was 
entering on a course of known sin. His own words 
show us that he was not blind to the tendency of 
what he was doing. It was not the same thing for 
an Israelite and for an ordinary man to abandon his 
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eaonkxj. We majr change onr clime and cany widi 
US ilie worsbip of onr God. But eveiy Israelile 
would fisel, what David expressed, that to leave the 
inberitanoe of the Lord was little else than to go 
serve other gods. Moreover^ his past experience 
conld show him the danger of the step he was taking. 
At the comi of the king of Grath, he mnst either do 
his best to injure his own people, or beguile his 
benefactor with treachery and lies. The former was 
a course both ruinous to his high hopes, and also 
most offensive to his loyal heart; but the latter he 
seems from the first to have set himself to do. His 
position, indeed, was widely different now from what 
it had been, when before he sought the protection of 
Achish ; but it was still less £giyourable to a line of 
honesty and truth. Then, a solitary fugitive, his 
main aim had been to avoid notice. Now, as the 
leader of a formidable band, we shall find him com- 
pelled to practise a more thoroughly organized system 
of deceit. And we shall see how this deceit would 
have led to his ruin, if God's mercy had not inter- 
posed to protect His servant's weakness. 



CHAPTER VI. 



DAVID WITH THE PHILISTINES. 



On David's arrival in the land of the Philistines, 
he was cordially welcomed hj Achish, and lodged in 
the royal town of Gath. His sincerity was now not 
doubted. It was thought that Saul's long persecution 
must have alienated him irom Israel. His stay in 
Gath, however, was of no long duration. Finding 
himself too much under the eye of the king, he re- 
quested a separate residence. The request appeared 
reasonable enough, and was immediately complied 
with. It was natural that David should desire more 
room for his followers, who, with their wives and 
families, could hardly have numbered less than two 
or three thousand souls; and Achish could not be 
sorry, if it were possible without a breach of hospi- 
tality, to rid his royal city of so weighty an encum- 
brance and so fertile a source of contention. He 
accordingly invested his new ally with the possession 
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of ZikUgy a town on the frontier of the desert^ wliich 
had been originally in the portion of Simeon; but 
which became hj this deed of gift, and henceforth 
continued, the peculiar appanage of the house of 
David. Here the exiled Israelite established himself 
an in a sort of principality, exercising supreme autho- 
rity within his own domains, but owing allegiance to 
the king of Oath as to a feudal superior. The terms 
of his tenure appear to have been, that he should pay 
over a portion of the spoil obtained in the forays, by 
which it was presumed that he would support his 
following; and also, that he should accompany his 
liege lord to war, whenever specially called upon to 
do so. The latter was an emergency which it was 
unnecessary to take into present account, as he might 
trust to the circumstances of the time for the means 
of extricating himself from the difficulties which it 
would involve; but the former required immediate 
consideration. It was, of course, understood by the 
Philistines that David would confine his forays to the 
lands of their enemies ; or, at all events, of those who 
were not their friends ; and it was hoped that, with 
the bitterness of a renegade, his attacks would espe- 
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cially be directed against their arch-enemies of Israel. 
This expectation, however, being at direct variance 
with David's own views, he found himself constrained 
to meet it with a continued course of deceit. When- 
ever he returned from a raid, he pretended that he 
had been attacking the border-land of Judah, whereas 
in reality he came rich with the spoil of Amalekites, 
or some other people of the desert; ^ and in order that 
his fraud might not be discovered, he took care not to 
leave a man or woman of the plundered tribe alive 
who could tell the tale to Achish. It is sad to con- 
template the sin in which a good man may be 
involved, who suffers himself to wander from the path 
of duty. David's want of faith led him into deceit; 
and now his deceit leads him into cold-blooded cruelty. 
His was no half-and-half character, to stop short in a 
course on which he had entered. As, when under the 
influence of God's Spirit, he was foremost in good ; so, 
when he resisted that Spirit, he was foremost in evil. 

1 Ab the Gkshurites ; who appear to have dwelt in the Lejah, a 
savage rocky wildemees considerably to the north-east of the sea of 
Galilee. Holy zeal could hardly have suggested his cruelty toward 
this distant tribe, firom which, moreover, he afterwards obtained a 
wife. 
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He then could be guilty of wickedness, from which 
a bad man of weaker nerves and less ardent spirit 
would helplessly shrink. Whatever, at such a time, 
crossed his path, must be swept incontinently away. 
But though this thoroughness of character may ex- 
plain, it cannot for a moment palliate his sin on the 
present occasion. Some, indeed, have sought to 
excuse it on the groxmd that the Amalekites were 
doomed of Grod, and that David, in extirpating 
them root and branch, was but accomplishing the 
Divine decree. And possibly David himself may 
have fancied that zeal for God was now, as it often 
had been, the mainspring and sanction of his conduct. 
But the Scripture does not suffer us to be so blinded. 
It tells us expressly that David spared neither man 
nor woman, neither old nor young; not that he might 
glorify God by destroying God's enemies, but that he 
might benefit himself by removing the witnesses of 
his fraud. There is no sin more easy or more dan- 
gerous than self-deception. Some of the vilest frauds, 
some of the bloodiest atrocities^ that have disgraced 
the world, have been committed by men who, with 
the sword in one hand and the Bible in the other, 
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have, perhaps without hypocrisy, wrought out their 
own ends in the name of the Lord. Both as nations 
and individuals, we are boldly apt to identify the 
cause of God with our own, and to fancy ourselves 
religious for doing so. But we should always, I think, 
look with suspicion on a deed which is marked by 
harshness toward our neighbour, even though it may 
appear to be prompted by zeal for Grod ; especially if 
it be found, as was David's on this occasion, to be 
eminently conducive to our own interests. And if 
ever such a deed appear the natural, perhaps in- 
evitable, result of the course which we are at the 
moment pursuing, it may well suggest the inquiry 
whether this course be a good one ; whether it be one 
in which we can hope to have God for our friend, and 
can therefore claim the right to be His champion; 
whether it be not rather a course suggested, like this 
fraud of David's, by the father of lies, and likely to 
produce actions pleasing to him, who was a murderer 
from the beginning. The tree is known by its fruits ; 
the course of conduct by the actions to which it leads. 
No such considerations, however, as these appear 
to have arrested David's progress in sin, or induced 
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him to retrace his steps. He was quite content with 
his present sucoeas. Achish was effectoallj deceived^ 
and his conntiynien were not estranged. '' He hath 
made his people Israel,*^ said Achish of his new 
yassal, ^^ ntterlj to abhor him ; therefore he shall be 
my servant for ever." But so £ai was David from 
being utterly abhorred hj the Israelites, that he re- 
ceived about this time important accessions from their 
side. From Judah, and from the rojal tribe of Ben- 
jamin, and even from the king's own fiimily itself, 
there came to him at Ziklag mighty men, helpers of 
the war — chie& of note, worthy to be recorded in the 
Sacred Chronicle by name, and amply sufficient with 
their followers to fill up the gaps which David's con- 
stant forays must have made in the ranks of his six 
hundred.^ And yet, with all his present success, may 
it not be that David was storing up for himself 
punishment against a future day ? Was he not doing 
that which helped to frustrate the dearest and most 
holy wish of his heart, when his heart was purest and 
holiest? May not the blood even of Amalekitish men 
and women, unrighteously shed, have helped to call 

^ 1 Chron. xii. 1. 
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forth the answer which he receiyed, when it was in 
his mind to build a house unto the name of the 
Lord his God — " Thou shalt not build an house unto 
my name, because thou hast shed much blood upon 
the earth in my sight"?* And further: by thus 
yielding, it is true under great temptation, to cruelty 
and fraud, was he not gradually paving the way and 
steeling his heart for that frightful consummation of 
these two sins, by which, at a later period of his life, 
he flung himself down from the very pinnacle of his 
glory and strength, darkened with sorrow and shame 
the remainder of his days, and — saddest penalty of 
all to his tender, penitent heart — gave great occasion 
to the enemies of his God to blaspheme ? 

After a residence of a year and four months in the 
land of the Philistines, David was overtaken by the 
crisis which he must all along have been fearing. The 
lords of the five cities gathered together their armies 
to fight against Israel; and Achish, as one of them, 
summoned his vassal from Ziklag to follow him to 
the field. However great may have been David's 
perplexity and distress at this unwelcome call, his 

^ 1 Chron. zxii. 8. 
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aiiHwer to it was prompt and satisfactory. Achish 
should see wliat his seryant could do. The protection 
which he had granted so graciouslj to the exile 
should now be loyally and zealously repaid. The 
king of Grath was delighted with his new follower's 
readiness, and promised to reward him with the 
captaincy of his body-guard; the very post which 
David had formerly held about the person of SauL 
Meanwhile, he joined the Philistine army with his 
contingent, and took what seems to have been his 
appointed place in the rear; proud, doubtless, of 
having under his command so eminent a warrior as 
the conqueror of Goliath, the champion aforetime of 
Israel. The direction now pursued by the invaders 
was different from that which they had taken on 
previous occasions. Instead of ascending one of the 
valleys which break the western wall of the Judah 
hills, they followed the course of the maritime plain, 
which, from the desert on the south to the Ladder of 
the Tyrians on the north, fringes with verdure the 
whole rocky mass of Palestine. They passed north- 
ward over the rich pastures and by the pleasant 
forests of the vale of Sharon ; then, winding round 
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the sandy beach, which alone intervenes between 
the promontory of Carmel and the sea, they found 
themselves in the plain of Acre, the most northerly 
division of the great maritime plain. At this point 
they turned to the south-east, having on their right 
hand the park-like slopes and wooded dells of the 
long Carmel ridge, till they came to the narrow pass, 
above which is the ledge whereon, for a long summer's 
day, the solitary Tishbite maintained with the eight 
hundred and fifty prophets of Baal and Ashtaroth the 
Lord's controversy,* and through which the torrent 
Kishon cuts from the broad expanse of Esdraelon its 
winding way. This plain of Esdraelon, which may 
be regarded as a continuation of, or rather an off-shoot 
nearly at right angles from, the maritime plain, 
extends to the valley of the Jordan ; and thus forms 
the northern botmdary of the block of the Ephraim 
and Judah hills, which it cuts off from the loftier 
range of Galilee. It does not, however, extend to 
the Jordan in one continuous reach, being divided 
into three branches by the bleak, nearly isolated 
masses of Gilboa and Little Hermon. The southern 

^ 1 KiDgs zyiii. 
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branch indeed, between Samaria and Gilboa, is cut 
off from the Jordan by a northerly projection of 
Motmt Ephraim. But the central branch between 
Gilboa and Little Hermon descends rapidly to the 
river, as also does the northern branch between Little 
Hermon and Mount Tabor; which, beautifully wooded 
up to the grey ruins on its flat grassy summit, stands 
out like an ivied tower from the bare mountain ram- 
part of Galilee. Of these branches the central is the 
richest, and by far the most famous. At its entrance 
on the southern side, on a spur of Gilboa, was Jezreel, 
the splendid capital of the house of Ahab ; the scene 
of the murder of Naboth, and the vengeance on 
Jezebel. Hence, this branch was called the Valley 
of Jezreel, the Greek name of which, Esdraelon, has 
in modem times been extended to the entire valley. 
North of its entrance, on the south-western edge of 
Little Hermon, is the small village of Solem, sup- 
posed to be the site of Shunem : where at a later date 
the great woman, who dwelt among her own people, 
entertained the Prophet of the Lord on his journeys 
to Carmel;* and where, at the period we are now 

^ 2 Kings iv. 8. 
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considering, the lords of the PhiKstines having crossed 
the plain of Megiddo, as the broad unbroken portion 
of the valley was then called, drew up, as in a com- 
manding position, their terrible hosts. But they 
were not to hold it unopposed. Along the naked 
heights of Gilboa on the opposite side of the valley, 
over the spring of Jezreel, which about a mile to the 
east of the town sends forth its streamlet to the 
Jordan, the Israelites under Saul, trembling but 
not dismayed, were stationed to resist the invaders. 
What a spectacle must that familiar array have pre- 
sented to the eye of David, and what emotions must 
it have stirred within his breast ! His friends, his 
countrymen, few and feeble, against him; around 
him, strong and exulting, the enemies of his God. 
Yonder was Saul, the anointed, still loved though 
harshly estranged; yonder was Jonathan, his more 
than brother, dearer than his own soul ; yonder, on 
their high places, valiantly if not hopefully, were 
they marshalling the armies of Israel for the desperate 
struggle; while he, who had led those armies to 
victory, whom the sacred oil of the prophet had 
marked out as their king, was joined with the 
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heathen to slaj them. Alas for the stone and for 
the sling ! Alas for the dances, the tabret, and the 
harp ! for the triumphant song of the women, for the 
love and the honour of Israel I How are the faithful 
fallen! The son of Jesse is leagued with our foe. 
Tell it not in Bethlehem, publish it not in the streets 
of Gibeah, lest the daughters of the Israelites weep, 
lest the daughters of the circumcised curse. When 
David returns from the slaughter, shall the maidens 
of Philistia come forth to meet him with music and 
dance ? Shall the women of Gath sing as thej come, 
Achish hath slain his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands of Israel ? 

To these forebodings of a recreant triumph the 
glorious memories of the valley around him must 
have presented an agonizing contrast. To his right 
stretched the plain of Megiddo, rich with a luxuriance 
strange to the native of a Judah hill, waving far and 
wide with com, and tufted with the green tresses of 
the stately palm. Over this plain had rolled the nine 
hundred chariots of iron, the strength of Jabin, king 
of Canaan, and of Sisera ; and Issachax had surren- 
dered his pleasant land, and seeing that test was 
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good had bowed his shoiilder to bear, and become a 
servant unto tribute. But God raised up Deborah 
to be a mother in Israel. Far to the west of the plain, 
by the waters of Megiddo, beneath the blue crest 
of distant Carmel, the Canaanites were met by Barak 
with his ten thousand from Tabor : thunder and 
lightning, hail and sleet from heaven fought against 
Sisera ; and those whom the sword and the tempest 
had spared were swept away in the overflowings of 
Kishon. Or, again, if he looked down the valley 
of Jezreel, he would be reminded of a still more won- 
derftd deliverance from a still more galling servitude. 
On the plain beneath his feet, then ravaged and waste, 
had all the Midianites, and the Amalekites, and the 
children of the East been gathered together ; probably 
from the very well, round which he now saw the 
tents of his countrymen, the faithftd three hundred 
had lapped ; from the heights of yonder Gilboa had 
they come down on the hosts of Midian by night, 
with the cry, The sword of the Lord and of Gideon ! 
And what shall be his own battle-cry when Philis- 
tines and Israelites meet? The sword of Dagon and 
of David ? Oh, faithless blasphemy ! oh, intolerable 
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sin and shame ! The chosen shepherd of the flock to 
join with the wolf in tearing the sheep. 

But it may be that he had no such intention in his 
heart; that, on the contrary, he was plotting to betray 
the Philistines into the hands of Saul. But I cannot 
believe that he accepted this alternative. Seasoned 
as he was in deceit, he must have revolted &om such 
monstrous ingratitude and treachery. The proba- 
bility is that he had not made up his mind to any 
plan at all ; but was trusting to chance, or to his skill 
in dealing with chance, for escape from the torturing 
dilemma. How bitterly must he have repented that 
he ever thrust himself into it ; that he ever ran into 
such grievous temptation. But God was more mer- 
ciful to him than he could have dared to hope. Not 
by a seeming chance, nor by any fresh exercise of 
craft, but by a plain interposition of Providence, he 
suddenly found himself free. The other chiefs of 
the Philistines did not partake in the favourable 
feelings with which Achish regarded the deserter 
from Israel. They had not be^n subjected, like the 
king of Gath, to the charm of his personal influence ; 
a charm which never failed to win men's hearts, and 
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which had made of the monarch, before whom he 
once degraded himself as a madman, an ardent 
admirer and friend. The four lords merely looked 
on him from a political point of view. Probably, as 
the contingent of Achish, to which he was attached, 
had its place in the rear, they had not been aware of 
his presence on the march ; but now that they saw 
him among them preparing for battle, he excited in 
their minds a not unreasonable suspicion and dislike. 
To them it seemed only natural that he should be 
guilty of the treachery to which we have alluded, 
and should be intending to purchase reconciliation 
with his master by turning against them in the 
approaching battle. Just at this juncture too his 
band was increased by a party of deserters from 
Manasseh, probably from that portion of the tribe 
which overlooked the plain of Megiddo :^ and this 
accession, with the expectation of others, must have 
made him appear still more formidable and dangerous. 
Accordingly they insisted on his instant dismissal ; 
and Achish, though most unwillingly, was forced to 
comply. With infinite tenderness and grace he com- 

1 1 Chron. xii. 8. 
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municated their resolution to his friend, softening it 
by a declaration of his own unimpaired confidence, 
which should have called, you would think, the 
accusing blood to David's cheek, but which only 
elicited a glib phrase of needless deceit. " But what 
have I done?" he asked: "And what hast thou 
found in thy servant so long as I have been with 
thee unto this day, that I may not go fight against 
the enemies of my lord the king? And Achish 
answered and said to David, I know that thou art 
good in my sight, as an angel of God." It is painful 
to contrast this overstrained duplicity of a covenanted 
Israelite with a heathen's generous trust and love of 
what was beautiftd and good; for David, notwith- 
standing his sin, had not cast off his holiness of life ; 
but at the same time it is most satisfactory to note 
the unflinching honesty, the almost careless grandeur, 
with which the sacred writers of Jewish history do 
not hesitate to set forth the failings of their best and 
greatest men, even when they stand in disadvantage- 
ous comparison with the virtues of uncircumcised 
Philistines. By the side of the faithlessness and 
falsehood of Abraham and of Isaac, they tell how 
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two kings of Gerar could honestly declare the in- 
tegrity of their hearts and the innocency of their 
hands; while in the narrative before us nothing is 
omitted which can exalt the character of Achish, 
though it tend to the discredit of David. Dearly as 
they loved, and highly as they honoured, the law 
written on their tables of stone, and its worshippers 
according to the flesh, they seem to have been 
inspired to show that there was a higher law written 
in men's hearts ; that there were even then Jews, 
who were not Jews outwardly, " whose circumcision 
was that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the 
letter ; whose praise was not of men, but of God." 

However strong the expression of reluctance on 
David's lips when he received his dismissal, it must 
have been with intense joy of heart, though mingled 
doubtless with a patriot's fear for his country's fate, 
that he left early the next morning the camp of the 
Philistines, to return to his principality in the south. 
But his joy was doomed to be speedily quenched in 
tears. When on the third day he and his men 
reached what had been Ziklag, they saw a terrible 
sight — the pleasant home of their exile in ashes ; of 
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their flocks and herds, of their wives and children, 
the solace of their exile, not a trace. They were 
soon informed, or might easily have guessed, what 
had happened. The Amalekites, who had good cause 
both to fear and to hate David, had taken instant 
advantage of his absence ; had ravaged in one irre- 
sistible swoop the whole of the defenceless south, the 
border both of Philistia and Judah; Ziklag with 
special animosity had they burned with fire, and 
carried off as captives all the women and children that 
were therein, among whom were David's own two 
wives, Ahinoam the Jezreelitess, and Abigail the 
widow of Nabal the Carmelite. But not a single 
soul had they slain ; whether from hope of ransom, 
or that they doomed the relations of their crudest 
foe©- to a slavery worse than death. " Then David 
and the people that were with him lifted up their 
voice and wept, until they had no more power to 
weep. 'And David was greatly distressed; for the 
people spake of stoning him, because the soul of all 
the people was grieved, every man for his sons and 
for his daughters : but David encouraged himself in 
the Lord his God." Here once more we welcome a 
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sign of the man after God's own heart. At the first 
stroke of adversity not irritated or hardened, but 
turning meekly to the chastening Hand. You may 
notice this all through David's life. He sins griev- 
ously, seems utterly to forget that he is offending 
God: but the moment God makes Himself heard^ 
the obedience is prompt, the repentance most deep. 
And in the punishment he is now suffering he cannot 
fail to trace a connexion with his sin. It was 
brought about, he must have seen, by his absence 
in the camp of the Philistines ; a piece of overacted 
zeal, in which it appears from the temper of the four 
lords that he need never have indulged. It was 
inflicted by the hands of the Amalekites, whose 
wives and children he had slain as a cover to his 
fraud; and now the loss of his own wives is its 
bitterest pang. It was increased by the mutinoufe 
threats of his followers, whose previous opposition 
must have increased his guilt; for I cannot doubt 
that they had shrunk from and resisted the notion of 
marching with the Philistines against their country- 
men, and were now disposed to avenge themselves 
on their leader for the ruinous consequences which 
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had flowed from his rejection of their advice. But in 
the midst of sorrow and fear, David strengthened 
himself in the Lord his God. And strength was 
given him in his need. Clearly as the finger of God 
was to be seen in his punishment, it might no less 
clearly be traced in the signs of a coming deliverance. 
With unspeakable thankfulness and awe David could 
now recognise, even if he had failed to recognise at 
the time, the mercifdl Providence which had brought 
about his sudden dismissal by the Philistines. Not 
only had it released him from a most cruel dilemma 
at Shunem ; it had timed most opportunely his arrival 
at Ziklag. For it was not too late for a rescue. The 
spoilers might be pursued. The spoil they had taken 
might be regained. David's genius never failed him 
when there was anything prompt and decisive to do. 
And now what his genius suggested he could lay 
* before the oracle of God. We do not read that he 
consulted the oracle on going to, or while staying 
among, the Philistines. Was it — a sure sign that he 
knew that he was sinning — that he had not dared to 
pray ? But now, that his sin was removed, he could 
once more inquire of the Lord. And the Lord 
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answered, Pursue. And David pursued, and came 
on the Amalekites at eve while revelling with joy 
over their spoil ; and he destroyed them utterly, and 
recovered all that they had carried away, not only 
from Ziklag, but from the entire district over which 
their ravages had spread. Then, with the true 
instinct of genius rising with his success, he availed 
himself, both of the absence of the Philistines, to 
assume a position which he could never have as- 
sumed before, and of the plentiful spoil which he 
had recovered from the Amalekites, to give to that 
position dignity and grace. As a perfectly inde- 
pendent prince he sent round presents, accompanied 
with words of pious congratulation, to the elders of 
the towns and villages of Judah, especially of those 
which had afforded him shelter or assistance when he 
was flying from Saul ; thus skilfully bringing himself 
before their notice at a most critical time, as no 
longer a vassal of the Philistines, but as a leader to 
whom they might trust for guidance through the 
dangers which threatened them, and as a patron on 
whose gratitude all who supported him might count. 
This politic appeal, following on his grand success, 
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had the best possible effect. Even before he reached 
Ziklag, on his march &om Shunem^ he had been 
joined by a fresh detachment from Manasseh, " all 
mighty men of valour, who helped him against the 
band of the rovers." And now after his triumphant 
return, adherents poured in day by day, tiU his small 
troop became a great host, like the host of God.^ 
What a contrast between his position now and what 
it had been but a few days before, when he wept 
over the ashes of Ziklag, and his own comrades 
spake of stoning him. That had been the darkest 
hour of his life ; now his prospects had never shone 
so brightly, never had he seemed so near fulfilling 
his destiny. He had strengthened himself in the 
Lord his Grod. We must not indeed shut our eyes 
to the human means by which this wonderful change 
was effected, nor fail to admire the signal genius and 
heroism which David on this occasion displayed — ^the 
ready mind which saw instantly the best thing to be 
done, the undaunted heart which resolved at all 
hazards to do it ; the prompt energy which plucked 
success from disaster, the thoughtftd prudence which 

1 1 ChroD. zii. 21, 22. 
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made the most of success. But it will be more to 
our purpose to note the gracious workings of the 
Divine Providence, and to profit by the warning and 
example, which David's conduct cannot fail to supply. 
Let us be warned by him never under any tempta- 
tion, for any seeming gain, through the influence of 
any fear, to desert that path wherein we can best do 
our duty and worship God. We shall be led, if we 
do, into straits as fearful as his, when to betray his 
country or his benefactor seemed his only choice ; and 
we shall have no right whatever to expect a similar 
deliverance. Let us learn from him to put adversity 
to its proper use ; to hear in it the call of a loving 
Father to His erring children; to discover our sin 
and root it out, though it be dear to us as our life ; 
to return to our Father with meek confession, and 
contrite heart, and earnest prayer, that we may be 
kept for evermore in His most holy ways. Then our 
affliction will not have been in vain; we shall not 
invite a second stroke. I do not mean to say that 
we may look for a release as immediate and con^lete 
as was vouchsafed to David. That indeed might not 
be for our good. But we maj be sure that our 

Q 
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punishment will not be greater than we are able to 
bear ; that it will be removed in God's good time ; 
that, however grievoas for the present, it will yield 
us precious fruit, the fruit of a righteousness not 
our own, but purchased for us hj Him, who bore our 
griefs and carried our sorrows, who was wounded for 
our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities ; on 
whom was laid the chastisement of our peace, by 
whose stripes we are healed. 

If you would see the end of one who despised the 

chastening of the Lord, and hardened his heart against 

reproof, let us retrace our steps to the valley of 

Jezreel, and enter the camp of the Israelites. There, 

alone in his tent, sits a moody, miserable old man. 

Across the valley beneath his feet he gazes on the 

camp of the Philistines, and he is afraid, and his heart 

greatly trembles. Listen to his desolate wail — ^noue 

sadder had ever risen from this sorrowftd earth — " I 

am sore distressed; for the Philistines make war 

against me, and God is departed from me, and 

answereth me no more." . But there is one hope left* 

Man cannot help him ; God will not hear him ; may 

not Satan aid him yet? To show the kingdoms of 
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the world, and the glory of them, and to say, " All 
these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me," is the last temptation by which the 
devil courts the open allegiance of those who have 
long served him only too faithfully in heart. Saul 
may yet win back his kingdom for himself and his 
house. The son of Jesse may be disappointed yet. 
True, in better days, he had fought zealously against 
Satan. All those that had familiar spirits and the 
wizards had he cut off out of the land. But Satan 
never scruples to receive all who come; nay, none 
does he welcome so gladly as those who have hated 
him most. To Satan, therefore, will he go. Through 
Satan will he obtain counsel and aid. Such is 
the unutterable sin which that miserable old man is 
brooding over in his heart Yet he is one on whom 
the Spirit had once rested — one who had prophesied 
among the prophets of God. Then, when the enemy 
had stood at the gates, his anger, not his fear, had 
been kindled greatly, and he had wrought salvation 
for Israel. But now he is afraid, for God is departed 
from him. And all this is come upon him, because he 
has despised reproof; knowingly, wilfully, steadfastly 

Q2 
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has he resisted the Spirit of the Lord. I speak not 
of his first disobedience at Gilgal, and in the matter 
of Amalek; but of the utter rebelliousness with which 
he resisted the punishment that disobedience entailed. 
This was the sentence : " The Lord hath rent the 
kingdom of Israel from thee, and hath given it to 
a neighbour of thine that is better than thou." That 
David was the neighbour meant, he suspected soon, 
and was at last convinced. " I know well that thou 
shalt surely be king." Yet his whole subsequent life 
had been one mad attempt to frustrate the sentence, 
to reject the chastisement. E\en Ahab humbled 
himself before the Lord, and the evil came not in his 
days. But Saul resisted the Lord; and to this re- 
sistance may all that afterwards befel him be traced — 
the follies which distracted his councils, the fits of 
madness which brutalised his soul, the crimes which 
turned Mends into foes, down to this last crowning 
sin of utter apostasy, on the border of which he 
stands. Hence too the Philistines, seeing the king- 
dom weakened and divided against itself, had re- 
covered their spirits and renewed their invasions. 
They appear, if not actually to have subdued, so 
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effectually to have humbled and secured the southern 
part of the kingdom, that they were able to leave 
their own country unprotected, without fear of attack; 
and now their armies are assembled to consummate 
the conquest in the north. But may not this conquest 
be averted yet? The Scripture tells us that Saul 
died for his disobedience, and also for asking counsel 
of a familiar spirit, and not inquiring of the Lord.* 
He had, indeed, inquired of the Lord, and the Lord 
had answered him not. But did he not say too soon, 
" I am cut off from before thine eyes " ? Might he 
not have waited and believed, and yet seen the good- 
ness of the Lord in the land of the living? Wait and 
believe he did not. To this last, as to all other 
temptations, he yielded. Disguised, in the dead of 
night, he and two men with him — I could fancy Doeg 
the Edomite one — stole across the silent plain and 
up the barren hill, on the western slopes of which, 
stretching far to his left, the armies of the Philistines 
lay. For deep in a cave, on the northern side of 
the hill, there still lived one who tampered with 
the powers of death — ^at Endor, two miles from the 

^ 1 Chron. x. 18. 
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Tillage where the true Lord and Conqueror of death 
touched the bier of the widow's only son, and de- 
livered him alive to his mother. You know, and we 
must not stop to detail the rest. But was it not the 
memory of better things, the last lingering ray of 
Grod's departed Spirit, that brought to the lips of 
Saul the name of the friend of his innocence? And 
was it not God's still unexhausted mercy that suffered 
his call to be answered, not by a lying spirit, who, 
counterfeiting the holy prophet, might have received 
his crowning apostasy ; but by the holy prophet him- 
self, who rose from his disquieted rest to pronounce 
indeed on the dying sinner his inevitable earthly 
doom ; but who may, even in that last dark hour, have 
awakened within his breast a repentance not quite 
too late, a hope of pardon beyond the grave ? We 
dare not say; it is enough for us to follow the 
earthly doom. On the morrow, apparently at the 
very time that David was achieving his triumph over 
the Amalekites, the final blow was struck on the 
heights of Gilboa. To have kept to those heights 
would have been the prudent course for the Israelites ; 
for their gods, the heathen thought, were gods of the 
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hills : on their own familiar mountains, they, a nation 
of infemtry, fought with confidence and success ; sel- 
dom, except when God specially interposed with a 
miracle, were they victorious in the plain. But Saul, 
with the madness of his doom upon him, yet gather- 
ing in his last hour a courage worthy of his ancient 
fame, led down his forces, it appears, into the valley, 
to meet or to provoke the attack of the Philistines. 
The ground slopes in a south-easterly direction from 
Shunem to the well of Jezreel, above which, as we 
have seen, the Israelites had been encamped, and 
round which they were now stationed. Down this 
slope poured the Philistines, swordsmen and archers, 
chariots and horsemen. The Israelites could not stand 
the shock; the mass fled in confusion down the valley 
of Jezreel to the Jordan. The braver few, Saul and 
his sons at their head, retreated up Gilboa, fighting as 
they went. Let the sacred historian of the monarchy 
tell the end. " And the Philistines followed hard 
upon Saul and upon his sons; and the Philistines 
slew Jonathan, and Abinadab, and Melchi-shua, Saul's 
sons. And the battle went sore against Saul, and 
the archers hit him ; and he was sore wounded of the 
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archers. Then said Saul unto his armour-bearer, 
Draw thy sword, and thrust me through therewith ; 
lest these uncircumcised come and thrust me through, 
and abuse me. But his armour-bearer would not; for 
he was sore afraid. Therefore Saul took a sword, and 
fell upon it. And when his armour-bearer saw that 
Saul was dead, he fell likewise upon his sword, and 
died with him. So Saul died, and his three sons, 
and his armour-bearer, and all his men, that same 
day together." " So Saul died," adds the chronicler 
of Judah^ " for his transgression which he committed 
against the Lord, even against the word of the Lord, 
which he kept not, and also for asking of a familiar 
spirit, to inquire of it ; and inquired not of the Lord : 
therefore He slew him, and turned the kingdom unto 
David the son of Jesse." 



CHAPTER VII. 



DATID KING OF JUDAH. 



Nbveb had the affairs of the Israelites been in a 
more disastrous condition than they were after the 
battle of Gilboa. The victory of the Philistines was 
complete ; the defeated army being utterly dispersed, 
the entire valley fell immediately into their hands. 
The old Oanaanites, whom the Israelites had been 
unable to drive out from the plain, were doubtless 
ready to welcome the invaders; but the Hebrew 
inhabitants deserted their cities, and fled across the 
Jordan. Even beyond the river the panic extended. 
The Philistines, who in their former conquests had 
never cared to settle in the comparatively barren hill- 
country, being content to hold it in subjection, as 
apparently they held it at present, by a system of 
fortified posts, now established themselves in the 
fertile valley as on a congenial soil, and dwelt in the 
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deserted towns. Their exultation over their victory, 
and especially over the death of so dreaded a warrior 
as Saul, was extreme, and expressed, after the manner 
of their age and land, with coarse truculence. On the 
day after the battle, when they came to strip the 
slain, they found the dead bodies of Saul and his 
three sons, where they had fallen, on the high places 
of Gilboa. An Amalekite rover, prowling round the 
battle for prey, had already lighted on the spot, and 
carried off the badges of royalty, the crown from 
Saul's head and the bracelet from his arm, with ill- 
fated alacrity to David ; but the corpse still remained 
to receive the insults which the wounded king had 
dreaded for his dying agonies. As David brought 
the head of Goliath to the sanctuary at Nob, so the 
Philistines sent the head of Saul to the temple of 
Dagon at Ashdod, together with messengers to tell 
the glad news through the cities of Philistia ; but the 
other remains they reserved to adorn their new con- 
quest in the north. About six miles lower down the 
valley than Jezreel, just at the point where the ground 
descends by a precipice of three hundred feet into the 
great valley of the Jordan, stands the town of Beth- 
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shan, called in later times Scythopolis, perhaps from 
an invasion similar to that which we are now con- 
sidering. Here, in the temple of the Canaanite 
Ashtaroth — for Beth-shan was one of the strongholds 
from which the old inhabitants had never been dis- 
lodged — the Philistines placed the armour of the 
defeated Hebrew king ; while his headless body, and 
the corpses of his three sons, they fastened outside the 
eastern wall that loomed over the canes and tamarisks 
of the Jordan, as if in scorn and outrage of the cowering 
Israelites on the other side. But among those Israelites 
were hearts in which gratitude was stronger than 
fear. The inhabitants of Jabesh, a town high up a 
ravine in the oak forests of Gilead, whom Saul, in the 
first flush of his kingly pride, had rescued from a 
most cruel fate, no sooner heard of what the Phi- 
listines had done^ than ^' their valiant men arose, and 
went all night, and took the body of Saul and the 
bodies of his sons from the wall of Beth-shan, and 
came to Jabesh, and burnt them there. And they 
took their bones, and buried them under the terebinth 
at 'Jabesh, and fasted seven days.'' And there, far 
away from the tomb of their fathers, yet in all honour. 
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the remains of the first royal family of Israel lay 
undisturbed ; till David, late in his reign, removed the 
bones of Saul and Jonathan to Zelah in Benjamin, 
and laid them in the sepulchre of Kish. In their 
grave, as in their death, Saul and Jonathan were not 
divided. 

The news of the battle of Gilboa was brought to 
David at Ziklag, by the misjudging Amalekite of 
whom I have spoken. Conceiving that the ally of 
the Philistines could not regret the defeat of their 
enemies, and that the persecuted exile must rejoice 
in the death of his persecutor, this unfortunate mes- 
senger narrated the former with complacent distinct- 
ness, and thought to render himself still more wel- 
come by claiming a share in the latter. For which 
presumptuous falsehood he paid the instant penalty 
with his life. He^ an accursed Amalekite, to stretch 
forth his hand to destroy the anointed of the Lord ! 
No memory of past wrongs sullied David's generous 
sorrow. With rent clothes, he and the men that were 
with him mourned and wept and fasted until even, 
no less for Saul who had hunted their lives to take 
them, than for Jonathan whom all men loved, and 
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for the people of the Lord, and for the house of 
Israel, because they were fallen by the sword. And 
the same lyre, which had soothed Saul's troubled 
spirit in life, was now tuned to a wail over his death. 
In accents of unutterable sadness, each word more 
plaintive than a sigh, the inspired Psalmist lamented 
over the beauty of Israel slain, over the mighty fallen 
on the high places. Forgotten was the ill-will, which 
a not altogether unnatural jealousy had prompted, 
and the backbiting of malicious tongues had fostered. 
David remembered nothing now but the patron who 
had loved him greatly in his youth ; the king whom 
the Lord had anointed; the hero, swifter than an 
eagle, stronger than a lion, whose sword had turned 
not back empty from the blood of the slain ; who had 
clothed the daughters of Israel in scarlet, and decked 
them with ornaments of gold, torn from the necks of 
God's enemies. In the tenderness of that hour he 
could even consent to link Saul's memory for ever 
with the memory of his own dear Jonathan, whose 
pure companionship, unsevered to the last, had 
covered, in his eyes, the father's sins ; and with the 
truthfulness of charity could mourn over them both, 
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as lovely and pleasant in their lives ; over the alien- 
ated king, as well as over the more than brother^ the 
never-swerving friend, whose love to him had been 
wonderfiil, passing the love of women. And in fur- 
ther honour of the departed, David enacted that, this 
dirge, in which their virtues were garnered, should 
ever afterwards be taught to the children of Judah ; 
that all future generations might, from their youth 
up, be incited to emulate the valour, and honour the 
memory, of their first king and of his godlike son. 
I can hardly think the enactment was needed. Not 
only among the countrymen of Saul and Jonathan, 
but wherever poetry and music are loved, no bidding 
can be wanted for the old to teach, and the young to 
learn, that utterly unrivalled elegy. 

But there is no more time for lamentation; the 
moment for action is arrived. Not like the inhabit- 
ants of Jabesh, can David and his men fast for seven 
days. His, as we have seen, was one of those hap- 
pily balanced natures, in which an intellect of the 
keenest insight and of the promptest energy was 
tempered, not weakened or retarded, by a soul ex- 
quisitely alive to the tenderest emotions. He saw 
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that the destiny, first marked out for him hj the 
prophet's sanctifying oil, and afterwards confirmed 
by Divine annoimeements,^ of which we have no 
direct record, was on the eve of being, at least par- 
tially, accomplished. The battle of Gilboa had re- 
moved an obstacle in the way of its accomplishment^ 
which must always have weighed somewhat heavily 
on his soul. That he should survive Saul, he might 
in the mere course of nature expect ; but how was he 
to deal with Jonathan ? Was he to wait wearily for 
his death also, or was he to supplant him in his 
legitimate inheritance? Had he found himself led 
on to adopt the latter course, no consciousness of 
honesty or patriotism, or even of obedience to God's 
Word, no graceful cession on Jonathan's part, could 
ever wholly have removed from his mind an unplea- 
sant sense of kindness ill-requited; or have effaced 
from his conduct, in the eyes of men, the stain of 
treachery and ingratitude. But he was spared the 
painful choice. The storm which struck Israel down^ 
and laid his own heart desolate, cleared the way for 
the fulfilment of his destiny. Happy for him that 

1 1 Sam. zzY. 80 ; 2 Sam. y. 2. 
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it was 80 ; and no less happj, I think, for Jonathan. 
Better for that brave patriot and true Mend — ^than 
whom Scripture tells of no more guileless man — ^to die 
for his coontiy, with his warm love nnchilled, than 
to live to test the £Biyour of an Eastern king, even 
though that king were David. 

There was no longer anj need for the exile ot 
Ziklag to continue his degrading connexion with the 
Philistines. His own instinct suggested, and the 
oracle of God, which, now that his fedth was restored, 
he did not fail to consult, confirmed the suggestion, 
that he should go up to one of the cities of Judah. 
And when he further inquired, To which? he was 
directed, not to his native Bethlehem; but, with 
political significance, to Hebron. Older, perhaps, 
unless we except Damascus, than anj existing city 
in the world; built, so the sacred writer records as 
the climax of antiquity, seven yeais before Zoan in 
Egypt ;^ the highest inhabited spot in Palestine, 
though lying low in the valley of Eshcol between 
vine-clad hills ; the ancient home of Abraham, the 
Friend of God, and still bearing witness in its Arabic 

^ Namb. xiiL 22. 
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name of El Khulil, "The Friend," to that most 
glorious title ; Hebron was the chief city of the tribe 
of Judah, and, as such, best fitted to receive its des- 
tined king. It was also a priestly city, and, as such, 
a proper resting-place for the high-priest Abiathar 
and the holy ephod. Moreover, though the portion 
of the haughty house of Caleb, and the head of that 
district, which had looked, as we have seen, with 
little favour on the rising claims of the Bethlehemite 
David, a descendant of the rival house of Nahshon, 
it had lately been conciliated by a politic offering out 
of the Amalekitish spoil. To Hebron, therefore, at 
the command of the oracle, and no less in accordance 
with the plainest human wisdom, all difficulty being 
removed out of the way by the absence of the Phi- 
listines in the north, David went up from Ziklag, 
with his two wives, and the other companions of his 
long wanderings and painful exile. These he settled, 
with their households, in the surrounding hamlets, 
among the pleasant vales and hills, whereon once 
the Father of the Faithful had fed his countless 
flocks round the terebinth of Mamre, beneath which 
he talked with God ; and whence, four hundred years 

s 
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later, the faithless spies brought back the evil and 
the good report. This movement of David's led 
immediately to its natural result. The son of Jesse 
was, and long had been, foremost' among the men of 
Judah. His careful avoidance of all raids on their 
territory, while he was a vassal of the Philistines, 
had softened the bad impression which that vassalage 
must have created ; while now his amicable relations 
with Achish might afford them a fair hope of security 
from those terrible neighbours. Their favour had 
further been gained by the well-timed present and 
message, to which I have just alluded. And how 
that they saw him once more among them, at the 
head of a powerful host, and supported both by pro- 
phet and priest, the very circumstances of the case 
would point him out as the man by whom the 
sceptre promised to their tribe was to be borne, even 
if the oil of Samuel, and repeated oracles, had not 
announced that he was to feed God's people Israel. 
To accomplish this announcement in its entirety was 
not in their power ; but all that they could do they 
did. They assembled together at Hebron, and there 
they anointed David king over the house of Judah. 
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But now the question rematined, whether it would 
be possible lor the king of Judah to extend his sway 
over the other tribes of Israel. That David himself 
believed in the possibility, and attempted to feel his 
way in this direction, appears from the message which 
he sent at this juncture to the men of Jabesh-Gilead. 
He not only prayed God to bless them for the kind- 
ness they had shown in burying Saul, but he also 
promised to requite them himself; and while he urged 
them to strengthen ' their hands and be valiant, he 
informed them that the men of Judah had anointed 
hini king, as if to imply that under hi^ leadership 
they might show themselves valiant and strong against 
their enemies. But, apart from the consideration that 
it was doubtless in God's purpose that David, whose 
whole life from his shepherd days had been a succes- 
sion of trainings,- should ftirther be trained by the 
exercise of a small separate sovereignty for the widely 
extended empire which he was one day to wield, 
there were, several merely human reasons which de- 
layed the fulfilment of his hopes. In the first place, 
the spirit of the nation was broken. The union 
of the tribes, loosely held together by the careless 

r2 
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hand of Saul, was shattered hy his death. All the 
cotmtiy north of Jndah and west of the Jordan seems 
to have been, more or less, in the hands of the Phi- 
listines ; so that the men of Gilead, even if they had 
entertained the wish, wonld have judged it almost 
hopeless to attempt to act in concert with David in 
the south. But it does not appear that they did 
entertain the wish. David's long connexion with the 
Philistines must have lowered him in their eyes ; and 
doubtless this connexion, though its worst conse- 
quences were averted by God's merciful interposition 
at Gilboa, had so feu: an injurious effect upon his 
fortunes, as to retard for seven years, what otherwise 
would probably have been at this time accomplished, 
his promised accession to the throne of united Israel. 
As it was, the feeling of the northern Israelites turned 
rather to the house of Saul. True, they had no great 
cause to congratulate themselves on the ruler they 
had chosen: on the king, whom God had given them 
in His anger, and taken away in His wrath.^ Even if 
Saul had continued in his first obedience, he would 
never have made them a good king. He might have 

1 Hosea ziiL 11. 
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led them forth to victoiy over their enemies, and with 
his speajr stiU in his hand have dispensed them rude 
justice under a tree : but he could never have founded 
or organised a monarchy; he had no talents for model- 
ling, embellishing, civilizing. Had he been a good 
man, he would have made an admirable chieftain of a 
warlike tribe ; as it was, he brought his subjects to 
ruin and disgrace. And yet, with all his shortcomings 
and sins, he was better liked in his day, and has been 
more tenderly dealt with by posterity, than many 
a much worthier man. In this, as in some other 
respects, he was not unlike our own Richard the 
First. He possessed, though perhaps in a less emi- 
nent degree than the English warrior, certain showy 
personal qualities which blinded men's eyes to his 
selfishness, and narrowness of mind, and real unking- 
liness of nature. Moreover, Jonathan's noble virtues 
must have had great effect in winning loyalty and 
attachment to his house. We are not surprised, 
therefore, to find that the hope of his house did not 
utterly perish with him. The legitimate heir was 
Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan; but he was a 
child only five years of age, and had just been dis- 
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qualified by an accident from succeeding to a warrior's 
throne. There remained however Ish-boshetli, Saul's 
fourth son; and on him the choice of Israel felL 
Though apparently of weak character, he was of 
mature age, being now at least thirty-five years old; 
and he was supported by Abner the son of Ner, 
Saul's first cousin, and captain of his host, a most 
valiant and skilful soldier, and a man of bold, ambi- 
tious, uncompromising nature. He, we read, " took 
Ish-bosheth, the son of Saul, and brought him over to 
Mahanaim ; and made him king over Gilead, and over 
the Ashurites, and over Jezreel, and over Ephraim, 
and over Benjamin^ and over all Israel." In this 
enumeration of the subjects of Ish-bosheth, there is 
considerable difficulty ; as there is in the remarkably 
brief notice with which the sacred writer despatches 
the next few yeeurs of the history. Ish-bosheth, he 
continues, "was forty years old when he began to 
reign over Israel, and reigned two years. But the 
house of Judah followed David. And the time that 
David was king in Hebron over the house of Judah 
was seven years and six months." We thus have 
five years and a half in the government of Israel 
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appaxently unaccounted for; as it is certain that 
David did not become king of the whole land till 
after the death of Ish-bosheth. But perhaps the diffi- 
culty may be solved by supposing the course of 
events to have run in something like the following 
manner :^ — Immediately after Saul's death, Abner, we 
suppose, made Ish-bosheth king at Mahanaim over 
Gilead; that is, over those Israelites east of the 
Jordan who had not submitted to the Philistines. 
But it was Abner's aim to drive the invaders utterly 
out of the land, and to build up again &om its ruins 
the kingdom of Saul. This, however, could not be 
done at once. The Philistines could only gradually 
be dislodged, and the enumeration of districts which 
I have just cited seems to tally with the natural order 
of the conquests by which Abner's noble aim was 
accomplished. First of all, he drove the Philistines 
out of the coasts of Ashur ; secondly, though this we 
might have expected to be his first conquest, out of 
the valley of Jezreel ; then from the mountains of 
Ephraim ; lastly, from the hill fortresses of Benjamin. 
And having now touched the frontier of Judah, he 

1 See Ewald's GeBchichte, III. 145. 
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caused Ish-bosheth to be proclaimed anew over the 
whole of recovered Israel ; for so earlj do we find all 
that was not Judah distinguished by this name. And 
doubtless this compulsory separation of the tribes 
under Ish-bosheth paved the way for the voluntary 
partition into the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel, 
which took place under Behoboam. Allowing then five 
years and a half for Abner's reconquest of the land, 
we have two years left for the reign of Ish-bosheth 
over Israel^ and for the long war between the house 
of Saul and the house of David, which ended in the 
sole dominion of the latter. Of David's proceedings 
during the five years and a half, we have no record ; 
but it appears that he maintained amicable, if de- 
pendent, relations with the Philistines, while at the 
same time he trained his subjects to war by incursions 
on his old enemies in the south. He also strength- 
ened his house by matrimonial alliances. In addition 
to his two first wives, Ahinoam and Abigail, he mar- 
ried, while he was at Hebron, four more : among them, 
Maacah, the daughter of Talmai, king of the Greshur- 
ites, one of the tribes, as we have seen, on which he 
made such unmerciful war, in order to screen the 
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deception he was practising on Achish. It is re- 
markable to find his connexions at this time extend- 
ing so far, and among a nation which he had so 
grievously injured: and it is well to reflect on the 
consequences of a marriage which he thus made, con- 
trary to God's will, with a daughter of the people of 
the land ;^ the child of this marriage being Absalom, 
whose wild, lawless spirit — inherited, doubtless, from 
his mother's race — brought so much shame and misery 
on his father's latter days. 

We have now reached the point at which, the 
Philistines having been previously cleared out of the 
intervening space, the men of Israel and the men of 
Judah were first brought into imfriendly contact. 
That their contact should be unfriendly, is not sur- 
prising. Abner, flushed with success over the Philis- 
tines, was naturally desirous of rounding his conquest 
by including Judah also in the restored kingdom of 
Ish-bosheth ; while David, after a five years' reign, 
was quite as naturally desirous of retaining it himself. 
God's appointment of David to the throne was no 
obstacle in the eyes of Abner, a worthy pupil, or it 

^ Deut. viL 3 ; Joshua zziii. 12. 
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may have been tator, of the reckless Saul. A brave 
and perhaps generous soldier, he was a selfish poli- 
tician, and a most godless man. Nowhere in history 
do I remember a more impious speech than his 
threat to Ish-bosheth : '^ So do God to Abner, and 
more also, except, as the Lord hath sworn to David, 
even so I do to him." Hitherto it had been his good 
pleasure to fight against God ; henceforth it would be 
his good pleasure to fight for God. We can almost 
pardon Joab his deed of blood, if we see in him the 
avenger of this awfiil impiety. But I am anticipat- 
ing events. At present Abner judges it his interest 
to fight against God. Confident in his recent suc- 
cesses, and in the superiority of his numbers, he 
marches, as I understand the narrative, from 
Mahanaim, with the intention of attacking David 
in Judah. But David is no contemptible antagonist. 
He had been content to wait God's leisure for the 
completion of his kingdom ; but he was the last man 
to submit to an unrighteous invasion, and he was by 
no means unprepared to resist it. During the five 
years and a half that he had reigned at Hebron, he 
had been gaining strength every day. His dominions 
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had escaped the weakening effects of internal war. 
His forces had been trained to arms on foreign 
service, and were commanded by three brave and 
experienced generals, the sons of his own sister 
Zeroiah, Joab, Abishai, and Asahel. These he 
sends forth to withstand the invader. At Gibeon 
in Benjamin they meet him. Parted from each 
other by the reservoir or pool which is still to be 
seen at the eastern foot of the slope whereon the 
ancient city was bnilt, the two armies take their 
stand, not shrinking from; but not eager for battle. 
On neither side are men desirous of being the first to 
shed the blood of their brethren. Perhaps from a 
feeling of this kind, Abner suggests an expedient, 
which has always been common in the East ; namely, 
that the dispute should be decided by the combat of 
select champions, twelve from each side, representing 
as it were the twelve tribes of Israel. Joab agrees, 
and the prelude is fought out before the eyes of the 
two armies. But when it ends in the death of every 
man engaged, a< general battle ensues,, in which 
Abner and the men of Israel are beaten before the 
servants of David. You know the rest — the pursuit 
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of Asabelyli^tof foot asawikl roe on tbe moantuiis, 
and his death hj the nnwilliiig hand of Aimer; the 
lallyuig of the Benjamites loond their chief on the 
hill of Ammah. just as the son went down ; the tmoe 
leqneated ly Abner, and granted by Joab. Then 
the two armies separate. Alner, with the loes of 
three hundred and sixtj men, descends from the hills 
of Benjamin into the yallej of the Jordan ; marches 
np the valley all that night, crosses the river, and 
arrires at Mahanaim, On the other side only twenty- 
had fidlen^ bat one of these was AsaheL Sadly the 
rictors return^ bearing with them the body of their 
chief, which they lay in his father's tomb at 
Bethlehem ; then, passing on, they come to Hebron 
by break of day. 

Such was the first resnlt of Abner's attempt to 
fight against Grod — his hitherto yictorions army 
ronted, a blood quarrel established with AsaheVs 
yindictive and powerful brothers. But he did not 
desist, thongh each day might have shown him his 
folly. For two years the war went on between the 
house of Saul and the house of Dayid ; and each 
day the house of David waxed stronger and stronger, 
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and the house of Saul waxed weaker and weaker. 
Its details are altogether unnoticed; while the cir- 
cumstances attending its termination are related with 
so much minuteness, that I need only just refer to 
them here. A veritable maire du palaia to Ish- 
bosheth, a veritable roi fainiant^ Abner at length 
came to consider it. no longer incumbent on him to 
treat his master even with outward decency and 
respect ; and when the latter ventured to remonstrate, 
he at once set to work to dethrone him. The special 
outrage which excited the meek king's gentle resent- 
ment was one, which in the East was considered 
to imply that Abner himself aspired to the throne. 
The possessor of the king's bed, it was thought, 
must be intending to seat himself upon the king's 
seat. But I cannot think that Abner had conceived 
any such intention. If he had, he was not the man 
to shrink from executing it. But he must have seen 
that he had no chance of success : that if Ish-bosheth 
was no longer to be king of Israel, none could take 
his place except the king of Judah. He had already 
detected on the part of the elders of Israel a leaning 
towards David, and of this he determined to take 
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advantage. If he could not be king himself, he 
might at least be again a king-maker: and as his 
former king-making had turned oat so exceedinglj 
profitable^ he would lose no time in securing himself 
similar profit fi^m a second. There was no more to 
be gained bj supporting Ish-bosheth and fighting 
against Grod. Besentment and ambition alike urged 
him. to enUst himself on Grod's side. You know how 
up to a certain point God allowed this' poor vain man 
to>be an instrument in His hands for the furtherance, 
of His long ordained design. Abner sent messengers 
to treat with David for bringing about all Israel unto 
him; and when David demanded, as an essential 
preliminary to the negotiation, that Michal, Saul's 
daughter, should be restored to him, Abner easily 
obtained this concession &om the pliant Ish-bosheth. 
We need not inquire how far the lord df six wives 
was moved by a genuine love to insist on this restora- 
tion ; or whether, with his usual acuteness, he re- 
garded it at this juncture as a politic method of 
bringing afresh before the eyes of Saul's old subjects 
his connexion with the house of Saul. Nor need we 
stop to pity the second husband from whom Michal 
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was tonij and who went along weeping behind her as 
far as Bahurini. Willingly or unwillingly, he had 
married another nian's wife, and must pay the 
penalty. It is enough that David demanded^ and 
Abner executed, a righteous act. It was just and 
fitting that Michal should again be his, who had 
espoused her to himself with two hundred foreskins 
of the Philistines. 

Abner's next step was to open communications 
with the elders of Israel, to whom he represented 
that he had observed for some time paiStJtheir desire 
to have David king over them, and thai now was the 
time to do what they desired. Having obtained irom 
them, and even from Saul's own tribe of Benjamin, 
a satisfactory answer, he proceeded, with only twenty 
men, to Hebron, where he was received with distinc- 
tion by David; and having arranged with him the 
conditions under which the union of the kingdom 
was to take place, he departed on the understanding 
that he was to gather together all Israel to Hebron, 
for the purpose, of solemnly appointing David king. 
And now, doubtless, he was very well pleased with 
what he had done, and was looking forward to a 
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brighter fntnie in a course of action which both his 
reason and his conscience conld approve. Better to 
be the honoured servant of a warrior like David, than 
the nnloved master of a weakling like Ish-bosheth. 
Better, and wiser, and more glorious, to fight a win- 
ning battle on God's side, than to go on fighting a 
losing battle against God. And at this veiy moment 
of complacent hope he was standing on the edge of 
his grave, about to be swept from the path which was 
promising so fair, the mere victim of the movement 
which he had proudly thought to control. Gt)d 
might make use, but He had no need, of Abner. 
You know how the successful schemer was overtaken 
hj his doom. He had, of course, been unwilling to 
meet the fierce brothers of the slain Asahel^ and had 
cleverly arranged his interview with David for a time 
when he knew that Joab was absent on a raid. But 
scarcely had he departed from Hebron, on his return 
to the north, when Joab entered the city fix)m the 
south; and being informed of Abner's visit, both 
reproached David for his simplicity in being duped 
by so palpable a trick, and, without the knowledge of 
David, sent messengers after Abner, who brought 
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him back to Hebron. Then taking him aside in the 
gate to speak with him quietly, he, with the assist- 
ance of Abishai, smote him there under the fifth rib, 
that he died, for the blood of Asahel his brother. 
Thus fell Abner, not immediately for his rebellion 
against God, nor, indeed, while he was engaged in 
it ; but for an action which he could hardly avoid. 
And such is commonly the way with wicked men. 
They ride triumphant through their worst crimes, 
and fall suddenly in their first good deed. Never are 
they in such danger of their lives, as when they are 
planning to leave their sinfiil course, and are looking 
forward to a happy old age of crimeless peace. Satan 
has no more need of them, and God will not accept 
them. 

Abner's death was a terrible blow to David. In 
the first place, it put a stop to the negotiations for 
the transference of the kingdom, which seemed to 
be just upon the eve of a tranquil accomplishment. 
But the feelings which it excited in his mind were 
of a far keener and more personal nature, than any 
which could be raised by the mere disappointment of 
political hopes. His kingly pride revolted at the 

S 
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outrage offered to himself in the murder of one who 
had come to him as a guest. His righteous soul 
loathed the cruel and treacherous deed ; the more, as 
there was such good reason for fearing that he might 
himself he suspected of complicity in it. This latter 
evil he endeavoured, and not unsuccessfully, to avert, 
by paying the utmost honour to the memory of the 
dead; while he gave vent to the bitterness of his 
wrath in curses on Joab's house to the latest genera- 
tion. Joab himself, and his brother, he could not, or 
dared not, punish. Already did he feel the impotence 
of power ; the burden, so common to those in autho- 
rity, of over-zealous, unscrupulous, masterfdl servants. 
He confessed that he was weak, though anointed 
king. The sons of Zeruiah were too hard for him. 
An unworthy confession this for one who had been 
anointed to represent on earth the Almighty Jehovah ; 
but painfully true to the humanity of which he was 
no less a representative. He hated Joab's sin, but 
could nbt do without the sinner. Which words, 
** could not do," merely mean that he did not wish to 
do, that he did not think it for his interest to do, 
without him. We always can do without wicked 
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people. We always can do without wicked things. 
David could have done without the sons of Zeruiah. 
There was no need that he should be weak in their 
hands. I cannot saj how far, as the supreme dis- 
penser of justice in the land, he was bound to punish 
them for Abner's death. The manners of the age 
and country, sanctioned too by law, allowed so much 
license to the avenger of blood, even when innocently 
shed, that perhaps Joab might have claimed a legal 
immunity for slaying the slayer of his brother Asahel. 
But with that clearer insight into the principles of 
right and wrong, which, as the prayerful reader and 
inspired utterer of God's Word, he so eminently pos- 
sessed, David knew that no law nor custom could 
sanction such a deed as Joab's. It was abominable 
in his sight, as he felt that it was aboniinable in the 
sight of God. It excited a holy wrath, which lasted 
through his life, and lingered on his dying lips. And 
yet, with this abhorrence of Joab in his heart, he 
showed no such abhorrence in his deeds. He was 
not bound, perhaps, to slay him as a murderer, but 
he might, at least, have put away the evil thing 
which he abhorred out of his sight As it was, he 

S2 
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made him go throngh a mockerj of grief over Abner'e 
bier, and, with pitifal complaints of tis own weak- 
ness, retained him in tus bigli p(»t of honoar and 
command. He had no need of the Amalekite who 
hasted to tell of his share in the death of Sao), and 
he slew him ere the words were well out of his 
month. He had no need of the miserable morderers, 
of whom we shall have immediately to speak ; and 
their mangled corpses proclaimed bis righteoos vea- 
geance. But he had need of the ability, and valonr, 
and zeal of the ferocious Joab ; and he retained Joab 
in honoar aboot his person. And Joab lived to abet 
him in his vilest sin, and to tear his heart with his 
bitterest sorrow. Thrice more did Joab shed the 
blood of war in peace : the blood of Uriah, the blood 
of Amasa, the blood of Absalom. Verily David's 
prayer was heard. The Lord rewarded the doer of 
evil according to his wickedness. 

Though Abner's death seemed inconvenient to 
David at the time, G-od did not permit it to retard 
the accomplishment of His design. God could dis- 
pense with Abner, if David could not dispense with 
Joab. In fiict, Abner's plan for the transference of 
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the kingdom still left a great difficulty in the way. 
It must have perplexed the men of Israel in offering, 
and David in accepting, the throne, to know how to 
dispose of Ish-bosheth. But the course of things, 
which God's wisdom permitted, removed this obstacle 
out of their path. Two Benjamites, captains in the 
service of Ish-bosheth, came by stealth into their 
master's house at noon, and slew him on his bed, as 
he slept in the heat of the day. And they cut off his 
head, and brought it to David at Hebron. Whether 
these wretched men were actuated by any other 
motive, than a base desire to win favour for them- 
selves by ridding David of his feeble rival, is not 
expressly recorded : but a brief statement in the 
sacred narrative would seem to imply that they were. 
They are described as sons of Eimmon, a Beero- 
thite : and the Beerothites, it is farther stated, being 
reckoned as Benjamites, fled to Gittaim, and were 
sojourners there until this day. Now Beeroth was 
one of the towns which belonged to Gibeon; and 
this parenthetical notice, otherwise not very relevant 
to the subject, would appear to intimate that the 
family of these men had been expelled from Beeroth 
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in that obscure transaction, in which Saul sought to 
root out the Gibeonites firom the land, and for which, 
as we shall see, there still lingered on the earth the 
stain of unexpiated blood. Thus, in the death of 
Ish-bosheth the son of Saul, as in the death of those 
seven other men of Saul's house to be presently 
recorded, God would be visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children of those who hated Him : 
and the sons of Kimmon, while blindly avenging 
their family's wrongs, would be but the executioners 
of His inscrutable decree ; yet not the less guilty for 
that, nor less to their own destruction. They little 
knew the heart of the man to whom they told exult- 
ingly their horrible tale. There was no considera- 
tion of expediency in this case to hamper David's 
righteous wrath. In the name of the Lord, who 
had redeemed his soul out of all adversity, he 
required at their hands the blood of the righteous 
person whom they had slain in his own house, 
upon his bed. " And David commanded his 
young men, and they slew them, and cut off their 
hands and their feet, and hanged them up over the 
pool in Hebron. But they took the head of Ish- 
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bosheth, and buried it in the sepulchre of Abner in 
Hebron." 

After the death of Ish-bosheth nothing remained 
to prevent the much-desired union of the tribes. 
The staunchest adherent of the house of Saul could 
no longer hope to maintain it on the throne. The 
selfish politician would see that there was nothing to 
be gained by advancing the claim of one so disquali- 
fied, both by youth and infirmity, as Mephibosheth. 
The pious Israelite would recognise in the judgments, 
which had befallen Saul's family, the fulfilment of 
the sentence which had been pronounced against the 
disobedient king; and would rejoice that the hour 
was come, when he might offer his allegiance to the 
new line without violating his sense of loyalty to the 
old. Thus, from Dan to Beersheba, there was but 
one heart and one mind. Not by deputation of elders, 
but thronging in person ; all ready armed for the war, 
in case of opposition from native or Philistine to 
their fixed resolve ; the men of Israel came> with a 
perfect heart, to Hebron, to make David king of all 
the land. Never had there been such a gathering of 
the tribes. None were wanting to the common cause. 
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'i^bf^ was not kept back by jealousy of Jndah, nor 
'itajautiia hj pride in his kingly line. Simeon came 
tf>^u( bid border desert on the soath ; and Dan &om 
bia troQtier citadel in the farthest north, high up in 
thv hills where, among sycamores and oleanders, 
ttfbanon shuts in the beaatifnl cradle of the Jordan. 
Asher did not continue on the sea-shore, nor did 
Crilead abide beyond the river. It was too great an 
effort, it seems, for placid Issacbar to leave, in mass 
and armed for war, bis pleasant land ; bat two hun- 
dred heads of his families, " men that had tmder- 
standing of the times to know what Israel ought to 
do," conveyed to Hebron bis prudent adhesion ; while 
a bonntifol contribution from his fertile valley of 
provisions for the assembled multitudes, meat and 
bread, and cakes of figs, and bunches of raisins, and 
wine, and oil, testified to his easy zeal. Nor was the 
tribe of Levi behindhand ; conspicuous in which was 
ZadoV, the son of Ahitnb, a young man mighty of 
valour, the head of the house of Eleazar. 

Thus from every part of the land they flocked in, 
more than three hundred and thirty thousand in all; 
beside tliose who joined them from the borders of 
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Judah, and the far greater portion of the men of 
Judah, who were gathered round the king at Hebron, 
to :welcome and feast them as guests. A glorious 
spectacle must that army and church of Israel have 
presented on the high places of Hebron^ assembled 
together in solemn conclave, beneath the blue vault 
of heaven, to set over them their chosen king ; and 
faithfully were they prepared to do their work, accord- 
ing to the Word of the Lord. The true spirit of 
their theocratic government pervaded their minds. 
Jehovah was their King, and they were assembled to 
anoint the son of Jesse His viceroy. In the law of 
Moses it was enacted, that they should in no wise set 
any as king over them but him whom the Lord their 
God should choose :^ and to David, they remembered, 
the Lord had said, " Thou shalt feed my people 
Israel, and thou shalt be a captain over Israel" Nor 
were they to set a stranger over them, who was not 
their brother : and to David, sick at heart of their 
long divisions, they could truly say, " Behold, we 
are thy bone and thy flesh." And if they required 
tokens of fitness for the post, where could they find 

1 Deui. xvii. 15, kc 
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them more signally than in him, who even while 
Saul was their king had led out and brought in 
Israel? To David therefore, with a perfect heart, 
could they offer their allegiance; but the allegiance 
of God^s free men, not of slaves. Between king and 
people there was a solemn league and covenant struck. 
A copy of the law, written in a book, was to be for 
ever with the king, that he might read therein all the 
days of his life, and learn from it to fear the Lord his 
God, and to govern the people committed to his trust, 
not with a heart lifted up above his brethren, like the 
kings of the nations round about, but with a heart 
ever mindful of that law, whereof the sum was this, 
" Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." And 
as, on the appointment of Saul, Samuel had told the 
people the manner of the kingdom, and written it 
in a book, and laid it up before the Lord ; so now, 
doubtless, this book was brought from the tabernacle 
at Gibeon, and both king and people sware to it. 
Thus, at length, was the Word of God fulfilled, and 
the son of Jesse anointed king of all the land. 
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DAVID KINQ OF ISRAEL. 



No king that ever ascended a throne not his by 
birth ; no private person that ever attained to high 
place, could look back on the means by which he 
reached his goal with more thorough consciousness of 
innocence than could David. In fact, if he could 
reproach himself at all, it was rather with shrinking 
from, than grasping at, his destiny. We have 
noticed, perhaps unduly, certain failures of faith in 
God's more general promises as leading him into 
errors injurious to his prospects: but we cannot 
notice too prominently, or admire too ardently, the 
unswerving faith with which he held fast to the 
special promise of his kingship, and the sublime 
patience with which he awaited its fulfilment To 
see so dazzling a prize suspended before the eye for 
many years, and never once to stretch forth the 
hand to seize it, was a trial and a victory of faith, of 
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whidi I know no other instance on leooid. Even 
John, dian whom no greater was bom of woman, was 
l>etni7ed into a certain impatience for the manifesta- 
tion of his Master's temporal kingdom. Even the 
blessed Mother was reproved by her Child for expect- 
ing too eagerly an exertion of His power. Bnt 
David, in this a perfect type of his IXvine Son, 
never for one moment donbted that God would fulfil 
His word, and fulfil it at the juncture and in the 
manner which He deemed best. And therefore, when 
the fiilness of his time was come, and he clasped his 
promised crown, nothing had been done that needed 
undoing. No entanglement of man's device, marring 
the proportions of God's perfect plan, required to be 
corrected. In the ripest vigour of his body, in the 
ripest maturity of his mind, with the fiillest consent 
of his people, David found himself ready at all points 
to accomplish the work, for which he had been set 
apart when yet a boy on the heights of Bethlehem. 
He was now thirty-seven years old, and his whole 
past life had been a training for his present Shep- 
herd, soldier, general, courtier, chief of a persecuted 
band, ruler of an isolated tribe, now king of a large 
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but long disunited nation, he had acquired or matured, 
in each successive stage of his career, the qualities 
that fitted him for the arduous post, which he was 
now called upon by God and man to filL There was 
but one step more to be reached. When the tribes 
of Israel were organized and moulded into one, 
David was yet to extend his sway over the neigh- 
bouring nations, and found the empire which God 
had promised to Abraham, from the river of Egypt 
to the great river, the river Euphrates. 

David's first undertaking, after his election at 
Hebron, was one well worthy of a patriot king, and 
of Jehovah's faithful viceroy. Though the extermi- 
nation of the old inhabitants had been one of the 
fundamental conditions of Jehovah's covenant with 
His people, many of their strongholds still remained 
in the land — ^monuments alike and scourges of the 
faithlessness and disobedience of the Israelites. Of 
these none, whether on the score of proximity or 
strength, could so keenly have vexed David's holy 
zeal as the almost impregnable fastness of Jebus or 
Jerusalem ; not lying low in the plains like the other 
Canaanite towns, but towering, in the very heart of 
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Im own fiunOiar moantains, od tlie pieciptoiis lock 
of Zi(m« The BenjamiteSy bj whose pordon it had 
fidlen^ appear to hare dwelt with the old inhabitaiits 
in the lower town to the north of the rock ; bnt fiam 
the fortreas itself the Jebnsites had never been dis- 
lodged* To wipe away, then, this reproach from 
Israel^ was the exploit with which David resolved to 
inangorate his accession; and to achieve it, he ap- 
pears to have immediately led forth the assembled 
bands, which had come together to Hebron readj 
armed to the war. Not being perfectly certain my- 
self as to the exact meaning of the narrative in which 
the conquest of the town is recorded, I lay before you 
an account of the transaction written by one whose 
guidance you cannot be wrong in following. 

" When David appeared under the walls of Jebus, 
the old inhabitants of the land, the last remnant of 
their race that clung to their mountain home, .... 
looked proudly down on the army below, and said, 
* Except thou take away the blind and the lame, 
thou shalt not come in hither; thinking, David 
cannot come in hither.' The blind and the lame, 
they thought, were sufficient to maintain what nature 
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had so strongly defended. It was the often-repeated 
story of the capture of fortresses through what seemed 
their strongest, and therefore became their weakest, 
point. 'Praeruptum, ebque neglectum.' Such was 
the fate of Sardis, and of Eome, and such was the 
fate of Jebus. David turned to his host below, and 
said, * Whoever smiteth the Jebusites first, and 
dasheth them on the precipice, and the lame and 
the blind that are hated of David's soul, he shall be 
chief and captain.* Joab first climbed that steep 
ascent, and won the chieftainship of David's hosts ;^ 
.... and ' David dwelt in the stronghold of Zion, 
and called it the City of David.' "^ 

The verse of Scripture, with which the above 
account is concluded, describes in the plainest, briefest 
words, as Scripture ever does describe, one of the 
greatest events in the history of the world. " David 
dwelt in the stronghold of Zion, and called it the 
City of David:" that is, he founded Jerusalem; a 
city, of which it is a small thing to say that it is the 

1 He became, that is, commander-in'cliief of the united kingdom, 
aa before he had been of Judah. It must have been very provoking 
to David to be thus compelled to reward his insolent servant. 

' Stanley's Sinai and Palestinei p. 172. 
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holiest, the best loved, and the most endming of all 
eities on the &ce of the earth ; for it is Ihe city of 
our God, the eitj of oar Christ, the citj of our 
heaveulj home. Its site, and, in a measure, its 
materials, had existed before ; but thej had existed, 
not as a glorj, but as a shame. The heathen fortress 
of Jebus was no more the citj of David, than this 
earth which Satan infests is the new earth wherein 
righteousness shall dwell ; than the body wherein we 
groan and travail for deliverance is the glorified body 
in which, redeemed from sin, and conquerors over 
death, we shall reign for ever with the Lord. How 
far to David's prophetic spirit the future glories of 
his mountain throne were revealed; how far the 
artistic capabilities of the place, '^ beautiful for situa- 
tion, the joy of the whole earth," attracted his poet's 
eye, we may not venture to speculate; but we 
cannot sufficiently admire the statesman-like grasp 
of thought, which saw at once that the first thing to 
be done for the newly-united tribes was to provide 
them a centre of union, which they might all look up 
to as their common capital; or the prescient skill 
which guided him in the selection of its site. You 
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may remember that, in speaking of Saul, I remarked 
on his nnkingliness of nature, even at his best, as 
compared with David's kingly grandeur of conception 
and design; and I do not think that this difference 
can be presented more clearly and summarily to your 
view, than by contrasting the conduct of the two 
monarchs in the matter which we are now consider- 
ing. The notion of a capital never presented itself 
to the mind of SauL He had no idea beyond that of 
dwelling in a rude sort of state on his own narrow 
hill of Gibeah, in a town, too, accursed of old for a 
deed, such that none like it had been done or seen in 
Israel ; a town before which the avenging tribes had 
gathered, knit together as one man, and from which 
they had not turned away, till its flames had ascended 
to heaven, and all its people had fallen by the edge 
of the sword. Such a town appeared to Saul a meet 
residence for the king of the tribes ; and doubtless it 
was meet for one deed at least of blood which he 
there perpetrated. Let us now see the views which 
actuated David, and the manner in which he carried 
them into effect. Whether the desirableness of 
Jebus as the site for his capital suggested, or was 

T 
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suggested by, its conquest, lie certainly decided on 
its selection as soon as it came into Lis hands. 
A king of a narrower mind would have been content 
to remain at Hebron, a city accustomed to his court, 
and hallowed by the tombs of the fathers of the 
nation. With many, local and family attachment 
would have been strong, and Bethlehem would have 
asserted its claim. But David saw that Hebron 
was disqualified by its remoteness ; while Bethlehem 
was certainly not recommended by its connexion 
with himself. A king must step out of his indi- 
vidual relations; a necessity which David felt so 
strongly, that he looked for his site beyond the 
limits even of his own tribe. As long as he lived in 
Judah, he would be king of Judah, not of united 
Israel. On the other hand, he could rely on the 
fidelity of his tribesmen, and would not trust himself 
far firom their support. Again, whatever city of 
Israel he selected would be sure to excite the 
jealousy of others. We have only to turn to the 
quarrels of our own dependencies, when a similar 
selection is being made, to estimate the difficulties 
which David's choice might have occasioned. But 
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Jebus satisfied this, as all other requirements. It 
was out of Judah, yet close by Judah. It belonged 
to no tribe at all. Peculiar to none, it could be 
envied by none. The limits of Judah and Benjamin 
touched, without embracing, the rock whereon the 
Jebusites were entrenched. This rock then ; David's 
first conquest as king, and therefore the fitting resi- 
dence of his royal line ; the first conquest of the 
united people, and therefore fitted to be the centre of 
their common love; famous for its defiance of their 
arms, and therefore promising to defy the arms of 
their enemies ; strong on its mountain height, healthy 
in its mountain air, yet not, like other mountain 
cities, circumscribed and incapable of expansion; 
this rock, I say, in the heart of the land, on the 
central ridge which formed alike the watershed and 
the highway of the country, was selected by the 
king, and approved by the people, as the capital of 
their newly-modelled kingdom. And immediately, 
with the practical energy which always seconded the 
intuitions of his genius, David set to work to enlarge, 
to improve, and to beautify it. But here a difficulty 
presented itself. The long war and disunion of the 

T 2 
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tribes had engendered habits unfavourable to the 
growth of art; and, in consequence, David's plan 
would have been but slowly and awkwardly exe- 
cuted, had he not had the good fortune to find in the 
neighbouring city of Tyre the requisite material and 
skill, and in Hiram, its king, a friend well disposed 
to employ them in his service. Of the connexion 
between Phoenicia and Israel, and of the steps by 
which Jerusalem grew into the most beautifal city of 
the earth, it will be more convenient to speak when 
considering its development under Solomon. At 
present it is sufficient to state that David, with the 
assistance of Hiram, who sent cedar-trees, and car- 
penters, and masons, proceeded rapidly with his work; 
that, among other buildings, he erected for himself a 
palace of cedar, and that in general the success 
which crowned his undertakings was such, that he 
perceived that the Lord had established him king 
over Israel, and that He had exalted his kingdom for 
His people Israel's sake. 

But if Jerusalem was really to be the centre of the 
national life of the Hebrews, it was not enough that 
it should be the residence of their king ; it must also 
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be the residence of their God. As a mere statesman, 
David must have felt the importance of investing his 
new capital with the sanctity of religion, of making it 
the place to which the tribes should come up to 
worship. But he was moved in this matter by a far 
higher feeling than any consideration of political 
expediency. He, above all other men, yearned after 
close communion with God, and prized any outward 
and visible sign which could make that communion 
felt. Moses had declared that there would be a 
place which the Lord should choose out of all the 
tribes to put His name there ; ^ and David could not 
but hope, even if it had not been actually revealed to 
him, that this place of the habitation of Jehovah was 
the very place which he had selected for his own 
abode. It was only to be expected, therefore, that 
his first desire, after establishing himself at Jerusalem, 
would be to bring there the seat of the Presence of 
God. This seat, as you know, was the Ark of the 
Covenant, which, on its restoration by the Philistines, 
had been placed in the house of Abinadab, on the 
hill of Kiijath-jearim, a town belonging to Gibeon ; 

^ Deut. ziL 6,11, 
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and thence David detennined to fetch it. Of the 
circumstances connected with its solemn removal I 
need hardly speak, as they are related at fall in the 
Book of Chronicles. You will there read how David 
consulted with the council of elders, as to the 
desirableness of the step, and, on their approval, 
summoned the general assembly of the nation to 
carry it out ; how the whole multitude, with the king 
at their head, repaired to Kirjath-jearim, the " village 
of forests," where they found the ark in the fields of 
the wood; ^ how their pious joy in its recovery was 
marred by the irregularity of their proceedings, 
which was brought to a climax by the presumption 
of Uzzah, and to an end by his instantaneous death. 
Many have marvelled at the severity of his punish- 
ment; and David himself was disturbed by the 
breach thus made in the nation's joy. I do not 
presume to vindicate the ways of God : but I may be 
permitted to remind you, that Uzzah died in accord- 
ance with the strict letter of the law;^ and that 
numerous examples prove it to be a part of God's 
mercy, so diflFerent from man's weak leniency, to 

^ Psalm czxxii. 6. ' Numb. iv. 16. 
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arrest with the promptest severity the first violation 
of His littered will. We do not suppose that Nadab 
and Abihu were sinners above all the sons of Aaron, 
because there went out fire fi:om the Lord and 
destroyed them. We do not suppose that Achan 
the son of Zerah, and his sons and daughters, were 
sinners above all who crossed the Jordan, because 
they were stoned with stones and burned with fire 
in the valley of Achor. We do not suppose that 
Ananias and Sapphira were sinners above all in the 
early Church who sold their possessions, because at 
the word of Peter they fell down and gave up the 
ghost. But neither do we venture, on the other 
hand, to arraign the justice of the sentence, which set 
forth these guilty persons, each guilty of a first 
offence, for a terrible but most salutary warning. 
And so, in the revival of public worship, which 
David was attempting to inaugurate, it was to the 
glory of God that any irregularity or irreverence 
should be checked in its birth ; and Uzzah, as the first 
and most signal oflFender, died for an example to the 
rest. What is the life of a man, in comparison with 
the glory of God ? 
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It would appear that this awful display of the 
Divine wrath was immediately productive of good. 
David was afraid of God that day, and did not dare 
to bring the Ark home to himself to the city of 
David. But neither did he leave it in the care of 
the unconsecrated inhabitants of a Gibeonite town. 
As if already conscious of the special irregularity 
which had been committed, he carried it aside to the 
house of Obed-edom the Gittite ; that is, in all pro- 
bability, to Gath-rimmon, a city which had teen 
expressly set apart as the abode of the Kohathites, 
the very family of the tribe of Levi, whose duty it 
was to take charge of the Ark and bear it by staves 
upon their shoulders.^ " And the Ark of God re- 
mained with the family of Obed-edom in his house 
three months. And the Lord blessed the house of 
Obed-edom and all that he had." 

But David could not be long content without the 
presence of God in Jerusalem, and a share in those 
blessings which it brought on the house of Obed- 
edom. It appears that the Tabernacle, the proper 

' Joshua zxL 24. Numb. iv. 6 ; vii. 9. 
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receptacle of the Ark, had been removed on the 
destruction of Nob to the high place of Gibeon, and 
that there Zadok had ojBiciated as high-priest under 
Saul and Ish-bosheth. David, however, for reasons 
which we cannot accurately determine, but perhaps 
in deference to the rival claims of Zadok and 
Abiathar, did not remove the Tabernacle from 
Gibeon, but prepared a court for the Ark in his 
new city, and pitched for it a tent. Where he had 
intended to deposit it on the first removal, does not 
appear; and perhaps a want of due preparation in 
this respect was part of the sin, for which Uzzah 
died. But for the second removal no preparation 
was wanting that the most scrupulous observance 
could direct. After an interval of three months, 
David and the elders of Israel, and the captains over 
thousands, went up to the house of Obed-edom with 
joy. And thence they brought the Ark of the Cove- 
nant ; Levites sanctified for the work, among whom 
we notice the name of Obed-edom, bearing it by 
staves on their shoulders according to the word of 
the Lord ; other Levites, specially appointed, singing 
to instruments of music, some of them perhaps 
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invented by David himself for the occasion;^ the 
whole mnltitude joining in the chorus, both with voice 
and upon all manner of instruments ; while the king, 
divested of his royal robes, and clad in the linen 
ephod of a Levite, headed the procession with a harp 
in his hand, dancing with all his might before the 
Lord. Ever and anon the procession stopped ; fresh 
Levites took their place beneath the holy burden, and 
seven bullocks and seven rams were offered. The 
last halt was at the foot of Zion. " Who," asked 
David, "shall ascend the hill of the Lord? or who 
shall stand in his holy place?" And the people 
answered, "He that hath clean hands, and a pure 
heart ; who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
nor sworn deceitfully." With this profession on 
their lips, the congregation followed the Ark up the 
hill^ and the gates on the top lifted up their heads at 
their sovereign's call; their everlasting doors were 
lifted up, and the King of glory came into the city 
of David. On the congregation went, through the 
holy city, to the holier place, the court where the tent 
had been pitched. And here David repeated his call : 

1 Amos VI. 6. 
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and it was but a slight exercise of his prophetic spirit 
that he saw before his eyes, not the fleeting folds of a 
linen tent, the perishable work of his hasty zeal ; but 
the desire of his soul, a stately temple, raising its 
costly stones on strong foundations, and lifting up its 
everlasting doors for the King of glory to come in. 
So may the doors of a statelier temple still be lifted 
up, and the King of glory enter your immortal souls. 
Strange that on the hill of Zion, in the very house 
of the devoted king, there should be found a heart 
too set on vanity to admit that Holy Presence. 
When the Ark was set in its place, and the bumt- 
oflFerings and peace-oflFerings had been oflFered, David 
having blessed and liberally regaled the assembled 
multitude, turned aside from the public festival with 
special love to bless his own household. You know 
how his holy joy was checked by Michal's heartless 
jibe. We may marvel at her speech, but we need not 
go far for the feeling which produce 1 it. Some have 
thought that it showed her heart to be estranged 
from David by regret for the husband from whom 
she had been torn, or by jealousy of David's many 
wives. Others have set it down to the pride of a 
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king's daughter. But I recognise no special cause ; 
nothing to prevent our seeing in Michal the type of 
a too common class. When has a generous enthu- 
siasm ever been displayed without raising a cold* 
blooded sneer? When has a holy impassioned soul 
ever flowed over with zeal for God, but decorum has 
averted her face, and prudence has shaken her head, 
and friends and relations have pitied or mocked? 
To the natural man the things of the Spirit of 
God are foolishness: he cannot receive them. The 
worldling cannot understand why men should trouble 
themselves about things of which he cannot see the 
good. And so the worldly daughter of the worldly 
Saul wondered why her husband was not content 
with his royal crown. It was the Levite's business 
to attend to the Ark, and matters of that sort. Why 
should the king lay aside his royal robes to do a 
Levite's work? It was indecent; unworthy of his 
rank. But David's answer points the truth, that 
even in this world zeal for God is not the foolishness 
which worldlings think. It was zeal for God which 
had made David king over God's people Israel. It 
was want of zeal for God which had cost Saul his 
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li throne and his life. And for the same want of zeal 

V- there descended on Michal, Saul's daughter, the 

:: heaviest punishment a Hebrew woman could bear. 

i She had no child unto the day of her death. No 

u son of the blood of Saul was to sit on the throne of 

i David. 

t The king's zeal for the Lord of Hosts was no 

sudden rootless growth of a shallow nature, that 
I could be withered with satiety, or broken by opposi- 

^ tion. His soul was deep good ground ; and zeal and 

[ love for God filled its entire breadth and depth. 

^ Beside the song of thanksgiving composed expressly 

for the day of triumph we have just been consider- 
ing, and delivered to Asaph, the chief musician, and 
his brethren, to be by them sung before the assembled 
people,^ several of David's other psalms bear witness 
to the gratitude and joy which that day had im- 
pressed upon his heart ; and thenceforward for a con- 
siderable period his whole mind was devoted to the 
task of thoroughly organizing the public worship of 
Jehovah in all its branches, and famishing it with 
every help which art and genius could devise for 

^ 1 Chron. xvi 7. 
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rendering it sumptuoos and attractive. He did not 
neglect the service of the tabernacle at Gibeon, over 
which Zadok wa» placed as high-priest^ while 
Abiathar presided at Jemsalem : bnt his chief love 
and care were for the Ark wherein Jehovah dwelt 
between the cherubim, and it grieved his soul that 
God's seat should remain under curtains, while he 
himself sat beneath a roof of cedar. He longed to 
realize that glorious image which his soul had seen ; 
a temple, that had cost him much, lifting up its ever- 
lasting doors to receive its King, a house for the Lord 
of Hosts, " exceeding magniiScal, of fame and of 
glory throughout all lands." ^ At length, as he sat 
one day in his house of cedar, he revealed the desire 
of his soul to Nathan, and was cheered by the 
sanction of the prophet. And who of men could 
then have doubted that David, so loved and honoured 
of God, might attain this honour too? But God 
seeth not as man seeth; and, though the king's 
intention was commended, permission was refused. 
A reason for this refusal, not recorded in the direct 
narrative, is declared by David liimself. The Word 

^ 1 Chron. xzii. 5. 
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of the Lord, he tells Solomon, came to him, saying, 
" Thou hast shed hlood ahundantly, and hast made 
great wars : thou shalt not build a house unto my 
name, because thou hast shed much blood upon the 
earth in my sight." ^ We have spoken of blood un- 
righteously shed; we shall have to speak of blood 
still more guiltily shed; and David did not repine 
over his disappointed hope. Nay, his whole soul 
was poured forth in a perfectly unrivalled outburst of 
devotion and thankfulness for the glorious promise 
with which God lightened the blow. A son that 
should come forth from his loins should accomplish 
his desire, and, reigning over Israel in peace and 
quietness, should raise a temple to the God of Peace. 
And if David were not permitted himself to build a 
house for the Lord, the Lord, it was promised, would 
build a house for David. His seed should reign for 
ever, and his throne should be established for ever- 
more. Which promise David saw obscurely, as we, 
by the light which the Gospel has shed upon it, may 
clearly see, was not after " the manner of man." The 
son that should come &om his loins was Solomon, 

^ 1 Chron. zxiL 8. 
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but a greater than Solomon too. The iniquity this 
Son should commit was not His own, but our sins 
which He bare. The rod, with which He should be 
chastened^ was the chastiBement of our peace. His 
stripes were the stripes with which we are healed. 
And the house, which He should build in place of the 
tabernacle^ was not the temple on mount Moriah, 
whereof not one stone was left upon another; but 
the building from Grod^ which we know to be pre- 
pared for us when this our earthlj tabernacle is 
dissolyed, ''a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heayens." Therein shall we reign with Christ, 
partakers for ever of David's throne. These are the 
sure mercies of David, won for us and revealed to us 
by David's Son, though by David himself but dimly 
seen. "Blessed are the eyes which see the things 
that ye see. For I tell you that many prophets and 
kings have desired to see those things which ye see, 
and have not seen them ; and to hear those things 
which ye hear, and have not heard them.'* 

David, God said, " made great wars ; " and to these 
we must now briefly allude. Part of them were wars 
of defence, in which he was engaged before the re- 
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moval of the Ark. Part of them were subsequent to 
this event, and were wars of conquest. Of the former, 
none are recorded but those with the Philistines. 
These troublesome neighbours do not appear to have 
meddled with David while he reigned over Judah 
only ; but when he was anointed king over all Israel, 
and made himself conspicuous by the conquest of 
Jebus, they thought it wise to attack him before he 
became more powerful. David at the time was ap- 
parently absent from Jerusalem; but on hearing of 
their approach, he established himself in the hold of 
Zion, from which he could see them coming up on 
the south-west, and spreading over the broad green 
plain of Eephaim. As a general, he might debate 
whether it were more expedient to meet them at once 
with such forces as he had at hand, or to wait behind 
the strong walls of Zion for a gathering of all Israel. 
But he had a better guide than military tactics ; and, 
in obedience to this guide, he went forth and " broke 
in upon his enemies like the breaking in of waters." 
So utterly, indeed, were they routed, that they left 
behind them the images of their gods, which David, 
with equal zeal and prudence, burnt. Nor were they 

u 
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more successM in a second invasion. Again they 
spread themselves over the vallej of Bephaim : again 
David, in ohedience to the oracle, went forth against 
them. But this time, bj Gk)d^s express command, 
he made a compass and laj in wait for them in the 
rear; and, rising np at Grod^s signal, smote them 
with great slaughter, and pursued them to their own 
frontier. Nor did thej again venture on attacking 
David. 

These, as I have said, are the onlj invasions re- 
corded, and perhaps there were no others ; though the 
sentence, " When the Lord had given him rest round 
about from all his enemies," would seem to point to 
a more widely spread aggression on their part At 
all events, if there were any, they were utterly de- 
feated, ''and the fame of David went out into all 
lands, and the Lord brought the fear of him upon all 
nations : " and he was left in perfect security to devote 
himself to the inner concerns of his kingdom, and 
especially, as we have seen, to the re-organising of 
the national religion. But, when this was established 
on a satisfactory footing, he turned his attention to 
the surrounding nations ; it being part of his work to 
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conquer these, and, by thns extending and pacifying 
his frontier, prepare the way for the promised rest 
and quietness of the days of Solomon. And first he 
directed his arms against his enemies in the south, 
these being the nearest to his capital, and therefore 
the most to be dreaded. On the west, he smote the 
Philistines, and subdued them; and having taken 
the strong city of Gath, he occupied it with a gar- 
rison ; thus securing his frontier on this side from all 
chance of invasion, and at the same time insuring the 
collection of tribute from the rich corn-fields of the 
plain. Further to the coast he does not appear to 
have penetrated; but turning to the east, he smote, 
we are told, Moab ; a statement which may somewhat 
surprise us, as the last thing recorded of the Moabites 
is, that they afforded shelter to his father and mother, 
when he was wandering over the mountains from the 
persecution of Saul. But we are totally ignorant of 
what took place in the interval ; and though there is 
no authority for a conjecture started by the Jewish 
writers, that the king of Moab brought on himself the 
vengeance of David by putting his parents to death, 
it seems very probable that the Moabites followed 

U2 
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the Philistmes in attacking the Israelites immediately 
after the union of the tribes* Thus the two nations 
would natorallj fidl Tictims, as they appear to do in 
the narrative, to David's first wars of reprisals; a 
satisfiEkctory canse for his invasion of Moab would be 
found; and fall force would be given to the expression 
to which we have recently referred, that Grod gave 
David rest from aU his enemies round about. Con- 
sidering the practice of the times, his treatment of the 
conquered Moabites was by no means severe. Usage 
enjoined, and the law of Moses sanctioned,^ that all 
enemies taken in battle — ^that is, in our language, 
all prisoners of war — should be put to death. But 
David, tempering mercy with judgment, spared more 
than a third of his prisoners ; for so is understood the 
obscure statement in the text, that " he smote Moab, 
and measured them with a line, casting them down to 
the ground : even with two lines measured he to put 
to death, and with one full line to keep alive," The 
result of the victory was that the Moabites became 
David's servants, and paid tribute. 

David's next operations, which had for their design, 

^ Deat xz. 18 ; Numbers zzzi. 7. 
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not to resist or punish, but to anticipate invasion, 
were on a far more extensive scale; being directed 
against the Syrians under Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
a Mesopotamian prince, who had recently pushed his 
conquests from the Euphrates to Anti-Libanus, and 
the extension of whose power threatened destruction, 
first to Toi, king of Hamath, the neighbour of the 
Israelites on the north, and then to the Israelites 
themselves. Not only did David defeat this for- 
midable potentate in a great battle, but also the 
Syrians of Damascus, who came up afterwards to his 
aid; and, following up these 'two victories with his 
usual energy, he both took and garrisoned Damascus, 
and made himself master of all Hadadezer's conquests 
west of Mesopotamia; thus fulfilling God's promise 
to Abraham, that his seed should possess the land as 
far as the great river, the river Euphrates. While he 
was thus engaged in the north-east, the Edomites 
attempted a diversion in the south, but were promptly 
chastised by Abishai ; who, being despatched against 
them from the main army in Syria, slew eighteen 
thousand of their fighting men in the valley of Salt, 
at the south-western extremity of the Dead Sea. 
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When the Syrian wax was concladed, and David saw 
himself farther strengthened in the north bj the 
grateful adhesion of the king of Hamath, who had 
always dreaded and been at war with Hadadezer; 
the main army of Israel, under the king in person, 
marched against the Edomites, and rednced them 
utterly to subjection, garrisons being established 
through their whole country. Joab, in particular, 
was charged with this commission, and executed it 
with his wonted ferocity, remaining, as we read, six 
months iu the land, and not leaving it till he had cut 
oflF every male in Edom.^ Thus again was the Word 
of God fulfilled — ^the Word which He spake to Esau 
by the unwilling lips of Isaac — " By thy sword shalt 
thou live, and shalt serve thy brother." And it was 
a hundred and fifty years, before Esau was able to 
break from oflF his neck the yoke of his brother 
Jacob. 

We read of two more wars being prosecuted about 
this time by David : one against Amalek, of which 
we know nothing ; the other against the children of 
Ammon, of which we know, alasl only too much. 

^ 1 Kings xL 15. 
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They were both in their result successful. The Lord, 
we are told, preserved David whithersoever he went. 
He trusted in God ; and, therefore, God helped him. 
We may note, moreover, an instance of obedience 
casually mentioned as displayed by David in one 
of these wars. When the northern nations were 
gathered together by the waters of Merom against 
Israel under Joshua, as the sand that is upon the 
sea shore in multitude, with horses and chariots very 
many, the Lord commanded the Hebrew captain, 
when the victory was gained, to hough their horses, 
and bum their chariots with fire : and this command 
David now zealously executed on the thousand 
chariots and seven thousand horses which he took 
from the Syrian king; reserving only a hundred 
chariots for purposes of public ceremonial and pomp. 
Noteworthy, too, is the high aim which sanctified all 
his vast acquisitions. He was no selfish rifler of 
spoil for personal delectation, but a gatherer of 
tribute for the King of kings. His zeal for God's 
house was in no wise diminished by the decree 
which forbade him to see its existence. If he might 
not build, he might at least prepare ; and so, through 
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all his wars, the peaceful image of that house followed 
him, cheering his soul under the burning Syrian sun, 
in the midst of tumult and of blood, no less than 
when he sat in rest and quietness beneath his own 
roof of cedar ; and he rejoiced to make the princes 
and nations of the earth contribute to his grand 
design. Whatever spoil fell to his share, as king, 
from his many conquests — and from Syria especially 
the plunder was immense, shields of silver, and of 
gold, and exceeding much brass ; whatever presents 
he received from friendly powers, as, in particular, 
from the grateftd king of Hamath ; whatever in any 
way became his, he dedicated all to the Lord his 
God, laying it up in store for the work which his 
sou not yet bom was to accomplish. And ftirther, 
though it is hard to credit a Jew with any great 
tenderness for uncircumcised heathen, it is hard on 
the other hand to read the seventy-second Psalm, in 
which the prophet king foreshadows the goodness 
and glory of the kingdom of his Son, that is, of 
Christ, the true heir of his body and of his throne : 
it is hard, I say, to look on the picture which he here 
presents of the royal Conqueror of the nations deliver- 
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ing the poor and needy when they cry, of His 
ledeeming their souls from deceit and violence, and 
holding their blood precious in His sight, without 
believing that David in some degree realized in his 
own person the righteousness and the judgment 
which he so beautifully depicts; that the good of 
man, as well as the glory of Grod, was, in a measure, 
the aim of his conquests ; and that the peoples, whom 
his arms subdued, were both blessed in him and 
called him blessed. Certainly we must believe that 
God overruled his conquests for the good of the 
conquered, and that it was an inestimable privilege 
for them to be released from the savage wantonness 
of an ordinary Eastern king, and admitted to some 
share of the blessings which David's wise and 
righteous administration could not but extend to all 
who were subject to his sway.^ Thus in war as in 
peace you see in David a faithful type of his Divine 
Son. Like Christ, he went forth conquering and to 
conquer ; subduing, one after another, the strongholds 
of Satan, and adding them to the kingdom of Zion. 
Like Christ, he spoiled principalities and powers, and 

1 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. 
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made of them an open show. Like Christ — bnt 
here especiallj how feeble and remote the re- 
semblance — ^he redeemed men from the bondage of 
sin and cormption into the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God. 

If in the transaction, which we have next to con- 
sider, we would still attempt to trace a resemblance 
between David and Christy our eyes turn from the 
glory of our Saviour's triumph, and the beauty of 
His life, to the crown of thorns, to the bloody 
scourge, to the accursed tree, and the other sad 
memorials of His shameM death. For if a mere 
mortal man like David is faithfully to typify Grod 
made man ; as by no righteousness of his own can he 
represent, however feebly, the righteousness of the 
Son of Grod ; may it not be that by exceeding sinful- 
ness he represents the unutterable burden of the 
sins of the whole world which were laid upon the 
Son of Man? We know that the Scripture, in which 
David tells the punishment of his transgression, was 
fulfilled in the Passion of the Cross ; that his cry of 
God-abandoned agony was the very cry wrung from 
our Saviour's lips when forsaken by His Father for 
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iniquities not His own.^ And thus we see in David 
a faithful example of our fallen, as in Christ the 
complete idea of our restored, humanity; the example 
of all that good in it, which is made perfect in Christ ; 
as of all that evil in it, which was borne indeed by 
Christ during His life, but expiated and for ever 
done away by His death. And, as it was from the 
supreme height of His Father's glory that the Son of 
God came down to die, so it was from the height of 
human glory, the greatest, perhaps, ever reached by 
son of man, that David fell into the lowest depths of 
sin, and sorrow, and shame. On his crime itself and 
its punishment, we are not, I am thankfrd, here 
required to dwell; for the whole is related with far 
more than usual explicitness of detail in the Bible's 
plain, unvarnished page. Whereby you see that the 
Bible is God's Book, not man's book. If the life of 
David had been recorded in a mere Jewish history, 
the historian, however honest, would have done his 
best to exalt the character of the great national hero ; 
with unmistakeable bias he would have dwelt on his 
virtues, and passed lightly over his misdeeds. But 

» Psalm xxii 1, 7, 8, 16—18. 
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in the Bible we often liaye to trace out David's 
merits from the scantiest notices, while his sins stand 
forth from the page with startling life. For no man 
is the hero of tiie Bible. Towards Grod, and none 
other, is the bias of its historians : that Grod may be 
glorified, is their nnceasing aim. And thus it is that 
the story of David's fall is frdlj told, most probably 
by the holy prophet who mourned over and reproved 
it. True, it has given great occasion to ihe enemies 
of the Lord to blaspheme ; bat it has saved many a 
friend of Gk)d from falling, and many an one who has 
fallen from despair. More too, perhaps, than any 
one event in the history of the world has it made 
plain the utter vanity of the righteousness of man, 
the infinite mercy of the atonement of Christ. I 
the man after Grod's own heart could sin thus, who 
but Jesus can save from sin? Let us now very 
briefly trace its course, noticing a few of the incidents 
which are less clearly marked, and praying God to 
grant us His Spirit, that we may read this sad 
chapter from His holy Book with humility and 
profit. 
You know how David's sin was connected with the 
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wax against the Ammonites, to which we have already 
alluded ; how this war arose from the brutal outrage 
inflicted by the new king of Ammon on the friendly 
ambassadors of Israel ; and how, in dread of 
David's vengeance, which they knew must follow, 
the Ammonites hired,^ with a thousand talents of 
silver, the assistance of the Syrians to the west and 
east of the Euphrates. Against this formidable con- 
federacy Joab was despatched : and he, having 
crossed the Jordan and marched against Medala, a 
city of Ammon, found himself shut in between two 
armies : the army of the Ammonites in front, who 
had assembled to defend the town ; while on his rear 
were the kings of Syria, encamped with their thirty- 
two thousand chariots in the open field. But the 
gallant captain of David's host was not dismayed. 
Dividing his forces into two parts^ and keeping the 
choice men of Israel under his own command for the 
more dangerous encounter with the Syrians, he 
delivered the rest into the hands of his brother 
Abishai, with noble words of holy zeal and humble 
trust in Grod, which go fiu: to redeem his character 

^ "The first recorded example of mercenary warfare." Eitto. 
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from the loathing brought upon it bj manj a deed of 
treachery and blood. The troops of both divisions 
fought with a spirit worthy of their general, and it 
seemed good to God to give them the victory. The 
sturdy infantry of Israel speedily broke through the 
chariots of the Syrians ; and when the Ammonites 
saw that their allies were fled, they also fled before 
Abishai, and sheltered themselves behind the walls 
of the town. Thus was the first combination agamst 
Israel in aid of the Anmionites crushed; nor was 
a second one, headed by Hadadezer, the powerful 
Mesopotamian of whom we have already spoken, 
more successful, being utterly defeated by David in 
person with immense loss. Whereupon the Syrians 
made terms for themselves, and left the Ammonites 
to their fate. Accordingly, in the following year, 
Joab again crossed the Jordan, and having ravaged 
their open country laid siege to Babbah, their capital 
city, in which the king with the remnant of his forces 
was entrenched. 

It was during this year, apparently about the 
fifteenth or sixteenth of his reign over united Israel, 
and when he was therefore more than fifty years old. 
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that David committed adultery with Bath-sheba; 
and it was before the walls of Kabbah that he sealed 
it with the blood of her noble-hearted husband.* 
And for the whole year he continued in unrepented 
sin. It was not till the next, that, convicted by the 
reproof of Nathan, he confessed his guilt and was 
pardoned. What a year for David to have spent! 
What a joyless, songless, godless year. Were God's 
words still sweet unto his taste? were they still the 
rejoicing of his heart? or had he come to hate the 
threatening law of the Lord ? Were God's statutes 
still his songs? did he still sing of mercy and 
judgment? or was his' lyre sUent now, or haply 
attuned to a lawless love? And God's Ark for 
which he had found out a place^ and the courts of the 
Lord for which his soul had fainted, did he enter 
them now with a lie upon his lips, or was he content 
with his palace of cedar ? It is this duration of his 
sin which strikes us most; that well nigh a year 
should have been blotted out of a good man's life ; 
that Satan's hold upon him should have been for so 

1 ''The letter written to Joab on this occasion is the first 
recorded in Scripture.** Eitto. 
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long a time ; that the heart of flesh, which had cried 
out for the living Grod, should have been so long a 
dull, dead stone. But lest we should see something 
too strange in this, something which sets it apart 
from our common experience, and therefore makes it 
less profitable as a warning, let us venture to ask 
whether we may not detect in David's past life a 
certain preparation, as it were, for this his most awful 
fall, "Nemo repente fit turpissimus;" not at once 
does a man become utterly vile. And have we not 
already noticed in David three tendencies to evil, and 
those too not scantily indulged in, which would 
naturally ripen into the three monstrous crimes, of 
which he here stands guilty, so that these would 
come upon him at last as not wholly unfamiliar 
things? These three crimes were adultery, treachery, 
and murder; and of a certain tendency in David to each 
of these three we have abeady spoken. Of the first, 
indeed, slightly. But was not the fact that, whereas 
the law of Moses only tolerated polygamy because of 
the hardness of men's hearts, and God had expressly 
commanded that the future king of Israel should not 
multiply to himself wives that his heart might not 
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turn away: was not the fact that David, while he 
was king at Hebron, had six wives, one of them 
indeed doubtless desired while she was yet the wife 
of another man ; and that, when he was come from 
Hebron, he took to himself more wives and concu- 
bines out of Jerusalem : was not this a self-indulgent 
contempt of God's will, which would naturally ripen 
into open adultery? And was not the craft, of which 
we have seen, alas I too many instances, the natural 
prelude to the frightful tissue of deceit, by which he 
strove at first to conceal the evidence of his guilt, 
and then plotted the death of the innocent? And 
was not the recklessness of life, which we noticed in 
his slaughter of the captive women of Amalek and 
Geshur, a meet preparation for the murder of any 
person whatsoever that stood in his way ; even of a 
good and zealous soldier, selected by himself as an 
officer of his own body guard, and at the very time 
fighting bravely in the open fields for his king, his 
country, and his God? If then we view David's 
transgression in this light, as the natural result, that 
is, of long established and not strenuously resisted 
tendencies ; we shall have less cause to wonder at his 

X 
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yielding so utterly to temptation, and delaying so 
long his repentance, and we shall learn from it the 
vital importance of withstanding the very first 
advances of sin. 

Again, should any one flatter himself that under 
no conceivable temptation could he fall into sins of 
such magnitude as David's, let him remember that it 
is possible to commit sins of far less apparent magni- 
tude, and to be equally guilty in the sight of God. 
David's sins were the sins of an Eastern king; of a 
person, that is, exposed to one of the most debasing 
of influences, the possession of well-nigh unlimited 
power. Our capacity for sinning is happily hemmed 
in on all sides; by law, by society, by want of 
opportunity. Let us think what we might be if 
these restraints were removed ; and let us judge of 
our sins, not by their efiect upon others, but by the 
spirit within us, firom which they proceed. " It was 
said by them of old time. Thou shalt not kill. But 
I say unto you " — thus does our Saviour state the 
matter — " That whosoever is angry with his brother 
without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment;" 
in other words, of the very punishment to which in 
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old times the murderer was doomed. Wait not then 
for the accomplished deed to own yourself a most 
miserable sinner. The evU wish, the angry thought, 
the wrath on which the sun goes down, is murder in 
the sight of Gtod. Be not highminded, but fear. 

And once more. In contemplating the sins of 
David, and all other good men who lived under the 
Old Dispensation, let us bear in mind with thankful- 
ness, that we live under the New. Then Satan, that 
strong-armed man, kept his palace of this world, and 
his goods were in peace. Not as yet had a Stronger 
than he, save only in part and in type, come upon 
him and overcome him, and taken from him his 
armour wherein he trusted, and divided his spoils. 
Not as yet had shone upon earth that Light, whereby 
a man might guide his steps, the glorious pattern of 
Christ's most holy life : not as yet had the powers of 
darkness been weakened by His triumphant death. 
The Comforter, the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, 
was not then dwelling among men ; as now He has 
been sent by the Father to guide us into all truth, to 
convince us of sin, and to bring to our remembrance 
whatsoever Christ hath said. Who that has been 

x2 
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liaptized into the Christian fidth| but has felt the 
restraining inflaence of that Blessed Spirit? Who 
that has been taught the love of Jesns, but has been 
held back from sin by the fear of grieving so kind a 
Mend? Thank God for David's Son, whom David 
knew not; for Him, who is able to keep you from 
falling, whose name was called Jesus, that He might 
save His people from their sins. Thank Grod for the 
safeguards which that name has placed around jou. 
Thank Him for the preaching of the Word, for the 
blessed Sacraments, and the other means of grace, hj 
which the power and rage of Satan is hemmed in and 
hindered. Bejoice, I say, but rejoice with trembling. 
'^ Unto whom much is given, of them shall much be 
required.** The least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than the greatest of those worthies of old who 
never were permitted to enter in. But it shall be 
more tolerable in the Day of Judgment for Sodom 
and Gomorrha; it «hall be more tolerable even for 
Bethsaida and Chorazin, than for those children of 
the kingdom who have despised their great salvation 
and done despite unto the Spirit of grace. 

Of David's repentance I do not dare to speak. 
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Too awful is the communion between a sorrowing 
sinner and a pardoning God. We know that he did 
repent, and that the Lord put awaj his sin; that 
God accepted the sacrifice of his broken spirit, that 
his bruised and contrite heart was not despised. 
And in this forgiveness, accompanied as it was by 
the death of the child that was bom unto him, 
he foreshadowed to his countrymen the forgiveness 
to be purchased for them by the death of th^ Son 
that should come forth from his loins, the fountain 
fhat should be opened to the house of David and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin and for uncleanness.^ 
And many a fallen but repentant Hebrew must have 
derived consolation and assurance of pardon from 
God's mercy thus displayed and typified. The 
Christian, indeed, needs no such consolation or 
assurance as this. No example of pardon in old 
time can add one tittle to our faith in the infinite 
Sacrifice. Never may we forget what our ransom 
cost; nor for one moment doubt, that, however great 
our sin, the price paid for our redemption is greater 
far. But, though David's pardon may not add 

^ Zechariah ziii. 1. 
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assurance, what Christian is there but may derive 
aid from his repentance? How many generations of 
mourners, with hearts too crushed to breathe forth 
prayer of their own, have laid before God the 
lamentation of David and been still. How many 
more are there who might learn from him what 
repentance really means. 

But though David's sin was pardoned in the sight 
of God, it was not to God's glory that it should go 
unpunished in the sight of men. His past life had 
been one long triumph. Even when persecuted by 
Saul he was exalted and triumphant. Henceforth 
we read of little else but sorrow and shame. Just 
about this time, however, was achieved one success 
more. It was still God's good pleasure, as David 
prayed in his penitence, to do good unto Zion.* Not 
yet was Israel to flee before his enemies. The siege 
of Kabbah, commenced before David's fall, was now 
drawing to a close.' The town lay in a valley " on 

1 Psalm IL 18. 

s It is not clear when the capture took place. In the order of the 
narrative indeed, not till after the birth of Solomon, and not there- 
fore till the third year of the siege ; but, as there is no expression 
denoting it to be later in point of time, and as the sacred writer would 
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eaxjh side of a little stream which in winter swells 
into a torrent. At the junction of this valley with 
another rises up an isolated rugged hill, on which 
stood the citadel; thus commanding the town, and 
capable itself of separate defence."* Joab had 
already taken the former, called from its situation^ 
" the city of waters ; " and now, from fear, probably, 
of exciting the royal jealousy, he sent to beg David 
to come and consummate the conquest in person by 
taking the latter. David came, and the citadel fell 
speedily into his hands. The sense of the passage, in 
which his treatment of the captives taken both in 
this and the other cities of Ammon is recorded, has 
been much disputed : but I see no reason against our 
taking the words in their plain sense, and under- 
standing by them that David put his prisoners of 
war to death by torture. This, happily, was not a 
common practice of the Israelites: but the savage 
ferocity of the Ammonite character, as evinced in 



hardly deem it neoeesary to interrupt the story of David's fall, which 
ends with the birth of Solomon, in order to relate it, there is no 
need for supposing it to have been so long deferred. 
' Murray's Palestine, p. 804. 
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their threats to the men of Jabesh-Gilead, in their 
recent outrage on the royal ambassadors, and in the 
barbarities of^ a later age, which called forth the 
denunciation of the prophet Amos,^ maj have ap- 
peared to David to demand peculiar vengeance ; and 
if he judged it expedient to awe the neighbouring 
nations bj so signal a display of retributive severity, 
we have seen that he was not likely to be held back 
by considerations of humanity. At this time espe- 
cially, if we suppose, as is not improbable, that 
Rabbah was taken during his year of impenitence, 
we cannot wonder at any exhibition of harshness to 
man in one who was not at peace with Grod. The 
complete conquest of the country being effected by 
the taking of the capital, David returned in triumph, 
and with immense spoil, to Jerusalem; having first 
caused the royal crown of Ammon to be placed upon 
his head — ^a ceremony which apparently denoted that 
the dominions of the Ammonites were to be in a 
special manner incorporated with his own. And 
from a subsequent notice^ it seems not improbable 

^ Amofi L 18. > 2 Sam. xvii 27. 
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that he left an Ammonite, who had deserted to his 
side, Shobi, the brother of king Hanun, in charge of 
his newly-constituted province. This was the last 
of David's conquests. 



CHAPTER IX 



DATIl/8 LATTXR DAT& 



After the almost feaiM prosperity of David's prime, 
and the sin of uncontrollable licence to which that 
prosperity not mmatorally led, it remains for ns to 
follow briefly the sorrows of his latter days, and to 
observe how no less naturally they flowed from his 
sin. And, first of all, the child of his crime died. 
And though this may appear a slight penalty to 
some, there was in David an exquisite tenderness of 
love toward the natural objects of his affection — a, 
feeling by no means incompatible with the lately 
mentioned harshness of his conduct to strangers — 
which rendered him peculiarly sensitive to the bitter- 
ness of the blow. For seven days he fasted and lay 
upon the earth before God, in an agony of prayer for 
the life of the child: but when the stroke fell, he 
meekly bowed beneath it, and went into the house of 
the Lord, and worshipped. Where can you read 
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words of more touching woe and of holier resigna- 
tion — " But now he is dead, wherefore should I fast ? 
Can I bring him back again ? I shall go to him, but 
he shall not return to me," For this stroke, indeed, 
he speedily received consolation. His wife Bath- 
sheba again conceived, and bare him a son; and of 
this son he must early have received intimation that 
the Lord destined him to be the heir of his throne and 
the child of the promise ; for he called his name Solo- 
mon, as the Lord had commanded the promised son to 
be called ; " and the Lord," it is added, " loved him." 
Not only was this son Solomon, " the Peaceftd," in 
whose days God would give peace and quietness unto 
Israel ; he was Jedidiah, " the beloved of the Lord." 
But not from David himself was the evil departed. 
There was to be no peace and quietness in his days. 
Shortly after this, the unholy passion of his eldest 
son Anmon brought shame and misery on the royal 
house; but how could David, himself an adulterer, 
chastise him? Two years more, and Amnon was 
slain by his brother Absalom ; but how could David, 
himself a murderer, avenge him ? Sorely must it 
have added to the bitterness of the father's grief to 
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feel, as he tare his clothes and lay mourning on the 
earth, that it was perhaps his own example which 
had taught his miserable sons to sin. And not only 
did he mourn for the son that was dead: with still 
more wearing anguish did he bewail for three long 
years the exile of his favourite Absalom, And when 
at length he was prevailed upon by the artifice of 
Joab to bring home his banished, for two more years 
did his sense of unsatisfied justice deny to his longing 
eyes the sight of his beloved. Some, indeed, have 
seen in his conduct on this occasion a weak in- 
dulgence in parental fondness ; but it appears to me 
rather that he exercised a wonderful restraint and 
self-denial. Five years is a long time for a father to 
punish himself by refusing forgiveness to a child; 
and even the king might admit an excuse in the 
atrocity of Amnon's double wrong, and the inbred 
vindictiveness of the avenger's Arab blood. So Ab- 
salom is again admitted to the royal presence, and 
bows himself on his face to the ground before the 
king ; and the king kisses him ; and with that kiss of 
love and forgiveness on his brow, the son turns away 
betray his father. 
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Yes, Absalom was the chosen instrument in God's 
hands for requiting the blood of Uriah. Absalom, 
the best beloved, was above all others the evil raised 
up against David in his own house. And if we seek 
a reason for the selection of this instrument, may we 
not find it, as I have intimated above, in David's 
ancient, and perhaps hardly noticed, sin of taking to 
himself as wife the daughter of an uncircumcised 
Geshurite? Doubtless it was at the court of his 
mother's kin, during his three yeaxs of exile, that 
Absalom first conceived and nursed his desire for the 
throne. Afterwards, during the two years at Jeru- 
salem, when his pride and his temper were chafed by 
the exclusion and disgrace under which he lived, this 
feeling gained strength and direction : and at length, 
when his restoration to favour supplied him with 
opportunities of action, it ripened into the hideous 
plot which darkens the remainder of his father's 
history. His eldest brother Amnon he had himself 
thrust out of his path. Chileab, the son of Abigail, 
who came next in age, was either dead^ or otherwise 
removed from competition : and Absalom, himself the 
third son, might perhaps have waited for the succes- 
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flion till the death of the now aged monaich, had not 
the commandment of God, Mthfollj seconded by 
David's obedience^ marked out Solomon, now at least 
eight years of age, as the futore king. It was there- 
fore a rebellion against God, no less than against his 
father, on which Absalom was now entering. And 
though we cannot wonder at such impiety on the part 
of this vain and worthless young man, it does surprise 
us that he should have been so strenuously supported 
by the men of Israel, and especially by the king's 
own tribe of Judah. Some indeed have supposed 
their affections to have been alienated from David by 
the murder of Uriah : but though this cause may 
undoubtedly have operated, and it is quite in harmony 
with God's Providence that the sin should thus have 
worked out its own chastisement, we certainly do not 
find in Jewish history any peculiar tenderness for the 
life of a subject unlawfully slain ; and this supposi- 
tion is quite at variance with the notion likewise 
commonly entertained, that Joab's power over David, 
which the latter loathed but dared not resist, was 
purchased by his complicity in that bloody deed. 
For if David's guilt were a secret which Joab 
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threatened the king with revealing, how could the 
knowledge of that guilt have caused such wide- 
spread disaffection? Still less am I disposed to 
attribute Ahithophel's support of the rebellion to 
resentment for the dishonour done to his grand- 
daughter Bathsheba. That this connexion existed 
between David's counsellor and wife, may, I think, 
be fairly assumed. Bathsheba is described as the 
daughter of Eliam;^ Eliam is the name of one of 
the Thirty, a companion in arms, and therefore not 
imlikely to be the father-in-law, of Uriah ; and this 
Eliam was the son of Ahithophel the Gilonite. But 
such a connexion would, I believe, instead of 
estranging Ahithophel from David, have linked them 
more closely together. An Eastern could hardly 
have hated a king for exalting his grand-daughter 
to be a queen, the most honoured too of his queens, 
the mother of the heir to the throne. How could 

1 2 Sam. XL 8 ; zziiL 84. In 1 Chron. iii 5, Bathsheba is caUed 
the daughter of Ammiel, which indeed is Eliam reTersed. Hence 
Eliam has been, not imreasonably, identified with the father of 
Sfachir, the wealthy Gileadite who supplied David with provisions, 
2 Sam. zviL 27 ; ' and ^brought up Mephibosheth, the son of 
Jonathan, is. 5. 
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Ahithophel for more tlian ten years have resented a 
deed which made him the ancestor of a king, and 
bound up with his own familj the promised glories 
of Israel's rojal line ? We should rather expect to 
find the kindred of Bathsheba among the most 
strenuous of David's supporters: and indeed it is 
probable, as has just been seen^ that it was her 
brother, Machir of Lodebar, who relieved with such 
affectionate liberality the wants of the exile at 
Mahanaim. Well therefore may David have been 
startled and shocked that a man, his equal, his 
guide, his own famiUar friend in whom he trusted; 
a man with whom for ten years he had taken sweet 
counsel, with whom he had walked to the house of 
Grod in company, who had eaten of his bread, should 
have lifted up his heel against him.^ But, though we 
may be at a loss, like David, to account for so sudden 
and unreasonable a change, we can be surprised at 
no extravagance of pique in a person of such jealous 
susceptibility, that he gets him home to his house 
and methodically hangs himself, because another's 
advice is preferred to his own. 

^ Pisalms zli. 9 ; It. 18. 
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In considering the estrangement of the people from 
their king once so honoured and loved, it may be to 
the purpose to observe, that David from the day of 
his fall was quite an altered man. By nature he 
possessed in an eminent degree the greatest of attrac- 
tions, — a bright and joyous disposition ; so that even 
when the charm of his youth was gone, he won 
men's hearts no less in the dignity of his manhood 
by a most frank and gracious demeanour. But with 
his innocence all his joyousness departed. Hence- 
forth he appears to have been an unsocial, melan- 
choly old man ; withdrawing himself from the eyes 
of the world, caring for little else but communion 
with God. Before God, it consoled him to lay all his 
repentance, all his troubles : before man, it wounded 
him that he could no more walk with front erect as 
of old. For I believe that his sin was generally 
known ;^ and that though it inspired nothing like a 
spirit of vengeance, it lowered him in the eyes of his 
subjects. They did not loathe the atrocity of the 
deed : they despised the inconsistency of the man. 

^ Perhaps Shimei's address, ** Thou bloody man/' refers to this : 
xvi. 7. 
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Nay, the very intensity of his repentance, the depth 
of his self-abasement before God, would be but little 
appreciated or understood. The worldly-minded 
would regret the splendour of his prime, and look 
with scorn on his age, devoted, as they would judge 
it, to an unkingly superstition. When he wept and 
chastened his soul with fasting, that was to his 
reproach. When he made sackcloth his garment, he 
became to them a proverb.^ And further; I can 
believe that this isolation from the world did lead 
to a real evil in the carrying on of his government. 
The measures concerted by Absalom for winning the 
favour of the people, his sedulous attendance on 
those who brought up their suits for decision, and 
his complaints of his father's remissness in this 
regard, would seem to point to a certain dereliction of 
duty, on the part of the king, in the administration of 
justice : a fault, of which we may perhaps see an 
example in the curt and summary answer with which 
he dismissed the explanations of Mephibosheth. So 
that it may not have been altogether without a cause 

1 Psalm Ixix. 11. 
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that they that sat in the gate^ spake against him. 
And it is possible that the same cause which made 
the government of Solomon oppressive operated also 
in the reign of his predecessor. David, like his son, 
must have exacted service for his great public works ; 
and his enormous accumulation of treasure, and costlj 
preparations, for the>uilding of the Temple may not 
have been generally liked. But I do not know that 
we need go as far as this to account for so ordinary a 
phenomenon as the fickleness of a people. Absalom 
was in the prime of his youth and unequalled beauty; 
David was in the gloom of his age. The one courted 
men; the other shunned them. And they, whose 
hearts Absalom stole, were the fathers of the multi- 
tudes who shouted Hosannas to the Son of David, 
and within a week cried. Crucify him. Crucify him. 

But not only in this respect — namely, that they 
were both rejected after being held in honour, and 
rejected, too, by their own peculiar people — can we 
trace a resemblance between the history of our Lord 

1 For mention of "the gate/' in connexion with the administra- 
tion of justice, compare with Psalm buz. 12, and 2 Sam. zy. 2, 
Deut. zzi. 19 ; zxv. 7 ; Prov. zzii. 22; zxzi. 23 ; Zech. viii. 16, &c. 

y2 
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and this sad episode in the life of David. By the 
meek resignation with which the soldier king, once 
so prompt to strike, submitted to the evil thus raised 
up against him in his own house ; recognising therein 
the predicted chastisement of his Heavenly Father's 
love, and therefore restraining the opposition of his 
devoted adherents; we are reminded of Him who 
bore God's wrath for us ; who, when He might have 
raised at His word more than twelve legions of 
angels, thus checked His one defender : " Put up thy 
sword into the sheath; the cup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it?" And iu 
David's tenderness of fear for his beloved Zion, lest it 
should be smitten with the edge of the sword, we 
see foreshadowed the tears shed on Olivet over the 
slaughtered children and upheaved stones of the city 
that should be laid even with the ground, because 
she knew not the time of her visitation. As David 
from his house in Jerusalem came down into the 
ravine of the Eadron, and crossed over the brook, 
weeping as he went, and, hard by the ascent on the 
other side, was informed of the treachery of Ahitho- 
phel : so from that upper chamber in the city, where 
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He had eaten the Last Supper with His disciples, 
Jesus descended by the same winding way, and 
passed over the same brook to the garden at the foot 
of the mountain, where His soul was exceeding sor- 
rowful, even unto death, and His own familiar friend 
betrayed him with a kiss. As David would not take 
with him the ark of God, but sent it back with the 
priests to the rebellious city, that, dwelling there in 
peace themselves, they might testify to the rebels of 
the covenant they had forsaken, and might certify 
the king of what was taking place : so our departed 
Lord left behind Him among men the ark of His 
Church, wherein we may pass safely through the 
waves of this troublesome world, whence there ever 
goes forth a testimony to those who know not God, 
and from which the prayers of Christ's servants carry 
up to their Master in heaven the mournful tale of the 
evil which is done upon earth. And as the grey dis- 
crowned King of Israel goes up by the ascent of 
Mount Olivet, barefoot and weeping, and with covered 
face ; and all the people go up with him, each man 
covering his face and weeping as he goes : our eyes 
turn away to a still sadder procession up a still more 
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sacred mount, — to the King of the Jews, crowned 
with thorns, ascending the hill of Calvaiy, and the 
daughters of Jerusalem following Him, bewailing and 
lamenting Him. But when David comes to the top 
of the mount, and is met bj Hushai the Archite, and 
with, alas! familiar craft sends him to Absalom, to 
defeat the counsel of Ahithophel with treachery and 
lies ; it is a contrast^ not a comparison, which suggests 
itself to our minds. Not even the man after Grod's 
own heart, when his soul is humblest and his faith is 
strongest, can aught but feebly represent the Son of 
God, who alone has left us a perfect pattern that we 
should foUow in His steps, who is Himself the very- 
Truth, on whose lips, through all His human trial, 
there was found no guile. Strange the inconsistency 
of mortal man! Strange that after these words of 
faithless deceit, the next words which came from 
David's mouth, when, a little past the top of the hill, 
he was met by Ziba, testify to his unshaken trust in 
God! A weeping exile, he doubts not of his safe 
return. Eesting on the surety pledged to his house 
and throne, in a land where he dares not himself 
set foot, he gives away the possessions of another. 
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" Behold," said the king unto Ziba, " thine are all 
that pertained unto Mephibosheth." And so, in the 
dark hour of Satan's triumph, the dying Saviour dis- 
pensed the honours of His kingly crown : " To-day," 
He assures the repentant thief, " to-day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise." And now the sacred mount is 
passed — the mount whereon David had been wont to 
orship God, as Jesus also oft retired thither from 
the city's din to pray : and the royal exile is in the 
wilderness of Judah, descending the rugged road 
between the bare white hills through a desolation 
stern as death; and Shimei, walking along on the 
hill's side over against him, hurls stones, and casts 
dust^ and curses him as a man of blood; and the 
meek penitent remembers his sin, and reviles not 
again ; just as the Lamb, brought for our iniquities to 
the slaughter, was dumb, and opened not His mouth. 
Onward, for ten dreary miles, down into the deep 
valley of the Jordan, the king with his faithful fol- 
lowers descends, and there awaits the last tidings 
from the city ; then crosses the river by night, and 
passing northward along the desert valley, turns up 
one of the side ravines which 'run down into it from 
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the east, and amyes at Mahanaim, where kind fiiends 
supply the " hungry, weary, and thirsty " wanderers 
with food and rest. Not so was the kst journey of 
David's Son refreshed. " The cross was all His bed, 
vinegar mixed with gall His drink.'' ^ He looked, 
and there was none to help. He wondered that there 
was none to uphold. Even the friend, who the night 
before had lain upon His bosom, forsook Him and 
fled. Son of David, grant that we forsake Thee not, 
nor those. Thy little ones, in whom Thou still art 
hungry, still athirst ; lest, when Thou come again in 
glory to take Thy crown, we be not suffered to enter 
with Thee into Thy kingdom. 

The force, which accompanied David across the 
Jordan, appears to have consisted mainly of his 
foreign guards, who had come up after him from 
Gath, and were commanded by the noble-hearted 
Ittai : but on his arrival at Mahanaim, he soon raised 
a formidable army from the Trans-jordanic tribes, 
whose fidelity to the throne had already been proved 
by their adhesion to Ish-bosheth after the battle of 
Gilboa, and whose privilege it now was to repair the 

* Girdlestone's Commentary. 
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error of their more civilized brethren, by supporting 
the Anointed of the Lord. It was not long before 
an opportunity was afforded them of testing their 
strength against the enemy. Absalom had quickly 
crossed the Jordan in pursuit of his father : and the 
two armies met in one of the stately oak-forests which 
adorn the rich pastures of Gilead. At the head of 
the rebels were Absalom and his cousin Amasa, the 
son of David's sister Abigail: while the royalists 
were commanded by Ittai, and the two sons of 
Zeruiah, who had faithfdlly cast in their lot with the 
king. David himself, being restrained by the affec- 
tion of his adherents from going forth to the battle, 
remained behind in Mahanaim, where, in Psalms^ 
that have come down to us, he prayed for God's help 
against the sons of men, who had turned his glory 
into shame ; and the Lord heard him out of His holy 
hill of Zion. But this confidence which his faith 
inspired was apparently not shared by the people 
about him. There were many that said. There is no 
help for him in God. But he remembered how, in 
old time, God had enlarged him when he was in dis- 

1 Third and Fourth. 
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tress ; and on the eve of the battle he was able to lie 
down in peace and sleep, with full trust in the Lord, 
who could make him dwell in safety, though ten 
thousands of people had set themselves against him 
round about. Tou know how fully his expectations 
were realized ; and also how the joy of his triumph 
was quenched in the agony of his bereavement. In 
listening to his death-wail for Absalom, we wonder 
how a son could have found it in his heart to rebel 
against so loving a father : forgetting our own rebel- 
lion against a Father more loving still ; against One, 
who not only was willing to die, but who did die for 
us. His alienated children. 

Though the victory of Joab and the death of 
Absalom opened the way for David's return to Jeru- 
salem, he appears to have stayed some time longer at 
Mahanaim. Not that the smooth slopes of Gilead, 
far superior as they were in beauty and fertility to 
the hills of Judah, had any charms for the patriot 
king. As the gazelle of the forests around him 
panted after the water brooks which run down into 
the Jordan, so his heart panted after the living God.^ 

1 Psalm xlii. 1, 6. 
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More than Ilermon and Mizar, he loved Mount Zion, 
where Jehovah dwelt. His soul thirsted once more 
to come and appear before God, in the tabernacle 
which he had raised for the presence of the Most 
High. But he did not wish to enter Jerusalem as 
a conqueror, at the head of a victorious army; he 
wished rather to be invited back by the repentance 
of the tribes. In particular, he was anxious that his 
own beloved tribe of Judah, whose defection had 
wounded him most deeply, should be foremost in 
bringing about his restoration. At first, indeed, the 
men of this tribe appear to have been less zealous in 
the matter than the rest : but on receiving a special 
message from the king, through Zadok and Abiathar 
the priests, in which he reminded them that they 
were his bones and his flesh, their hearts were bowed 
to him as the heart of one man, and they not only 
invited him to return, but came down to Gilgal to 
meet him and conduct him over the Jordan. With- 
out waiting for the concurrence of the other tribes, he 
accepted their invitation ; and by the same fords of 
Jericho which had witnessed his mournful retreat, he 
triumphantly returned into his kingdom. He was 
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attended bj the old oompanionfi of his flight, as also 
bj many of his new Trans-joidanic friends; con- 
spicuous among the latter being the aged Bandllai, 
whose princely liberalily had supplied him with sudi 
plentiful sustenance at Mahanaim. To this grand 
old chieftain it seemed only an act of lojal courtesy 
and hospitality to conduct his sovereign back to the 
soil from which he had been driven : but to go on 
with him to Jerusalem, and receive at court, as the 
king's gratitude urged, the reward of his services, 
suited neither his dignity nor his years. But the 
royal fieivour, which he declined for himself, he thank- 
fully accepted for Chimham his son ; thus setting a 
graceful example, which the old are not always ready 
to follow, to the effect that there comes a time when 
it is seemly for them to leave to younger men the 
pleasures and the business of the world, and that the 
honour of age is retirement. It is gratifying to be- 
lieve that David nobly repaid to the son the generous 
loyalty of the father. Beside providing him a place 
at his table, and recommending him in his dying 
charge to the kindness of Solomon, there seems little 
doubt that he bestowed on him a portion, or the whole, 
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of his own patrimony at Bethlehem. We have 
already alluded, in an account of David's birthplace, 
to the transaction which happened at what is called 
by Jeremiah, the " Habitation of Chimham :" a name 
which seems to have borne witness, for more than 
four hundred years, to David's grateful remembrance 
of the friend who had been so grandly true to him in 
his distress. 

Nor was the king's forgiveness of his enemies on 
this auspicious occasion less noble than his gratitude 
towards those who had befriended him. Even to 
Shimei, whose wantonness of insult had added the 
last drop to his cup of misery on the day that he 
went forth from Jerusalem, and who now came 
eagerly down to the Jordan to welcome him back, he 
did not impute his iniquity ; but conceded his pardon 
to the general rejoicing. May we not then, as we 
saw in the suffering king the type of his suffering 
Son, see also foreshadowed in the grace of his 
triumphant return the wonderful mercies of Christ? 
Not that I would put forward the selfish zeal of a 
Shimei as the type of a sinner's repentance: but 
none the less may we be reminded by David's 
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generous forbearance, of the infinite loving-kindness 
with which the Saviour receives the allegiance of 
those who even at the eleventh hour acknowledge 
Him as their King ; just as the honour accorded to a 
Barzillai betokens the reward which shall be theirs, 
who have loved Christ and His little ones here, when 
the Son of man shall come again in His triumph, and 
sit down upon the throne of His glory. 

David's treatment of Mephibosheth on this occa- 
sion has been the subject of much dispute. This 
prince, the head of the house of Saul, had been 
excluded, as you remember, from competition for the 
throne by the accident which befeU him in the panic 
consequent upon the battle of Gilboa. Having been 
at that time conveyed by his nurse across the Jordan 
in company with the other ftigitives, he appears to 
have been brought up in the house of a wealthy 
Gileadite, Ammiel of Lodebar; the father of the 
Machir who entertained David at Mahanaim, and 
generally supposed to be the same with Ammiel, or 
Eliam, the father of Bathsheba. Here he married a 
wife, and had a son named Micha ; nor do we read of 
his emerging from this safe and honourable obscurity 
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till just before the Ammonite war, when David's 
tardy remembrance of his covenant with Jonathan 
induced him to search for a member of the house of 
Saul, to whom he might show kindness for the sake 
of the firiend of his youth. Whereupon, by the 
information of Ziba, an old servant of the family, 
Mephibosheth was fetched from the house of Machir, 
who had by this time succeeded Ammiel at Lodebar : 
and being most kindly received by the king, was both 
invested with the private estate of his grandfather 
Saul, which Ziba was commissioned to occupy as 
tenant, paying him half the produce as rent; and 
was also admitted into the number of those who had 
the privilege of eating bread continually at the royal 
table. Nothing could be more generous than this 
public recognition by the king of one who, for all the 
hereditary bond of love between them, was none the 
less the head of a rival kingly house, and whose 
claims, though abandoned by himself, would still 
survive in his son: and, accordingly, David was 
much disappointed and wounded when no Mephi- 
bosheth came forward to support him in the revolt of 
Absalom ; but Ziba, on the contrary, appeared with a 
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report that the son of Jonathan was staying behind at 
Jerusalem, in the hope of recoyering the throne of his 
&ther« We have seen how grandlj David disposed 
of the lands of the reputed traitor in a kingdom that 
was no longer his own : but now that he was again 
possessed of kinglj power, it would perhaps have 
become him to exercise a somewhat less summaiy 
judgment, and attempt, at least, to inyestigate the 
conflicting statements of Ziba and Mephibosheth. 
The narrative, however, is so brief, that I do not 
think we are in a position to judge his conduct in 
this matter: but I do think that we are in a 
position to judge between the two disputants; and 
I am anxious, for the sake of Jonathan, that his son 
should stand clear of the charges which were brought 
against him by his treacherous servant, and which 
have been, in my opinion, unreasonably supported by 
recent writers.^ Mephibosheth, according to them, 
was a waiter upon Providence. His tale was as 
lame as the talebearer. But I see no ground what- 



^ See ProfesBor Blunt's '' Undesigned Coincidenoes," a most in- 
teresting and ingenious work, from which on this occasion I regret 
to differ. 
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ever for this suspicion. Ziba's account was, I believe, 
utterly, but most plausibly, untrue. Observe that he 
did not venture to accuse his master of joining 
Absalom. Such a statement might have easily been 
shown to be false. He ventured on no specific 
charge; but simply accused him of nursing most 
improbable hopes, and of uttering words which might 
be denied, but could not be disproved. Again, when 
Mephibosheth met David on his return, the undressed 
feet and untrimmed beard might not unfairly be rated 
by the dissatisfied monarch as emblems of a fictitious 
woe : but I do not see how we can doubt its being 
real. The Scripture expressly states that Mephi- 
bosheth had neither dressed his feet, nor trimmed his 
beard, nor washed his clothes, from the day the king 
departed until the day he came again in peace. 
Surely this was not the garb or demeanour of a 
candidate for the crown. We cannot but marvel 
at the boldness of Mephibosheth in exhibiting signs 
of mourning at such a time ; and can only attribute 
his escape from the vengeance of Absalom to the 
general feeling of respect for his character, and of pity 
for his helplessness. Nor, though it is a slight point, 

z 
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is It foreign to our purpose to observe that Mephi- 
bosheth did not come down to the Jordan to welcome 
the returning king. Such promptness might suit the 
pretended zeal of a Shimei or a Ziba, but was im- 
possible for the poor lame man, whose asses had been 
purloined by the treachery of his accuser. It was 
not till the king was come to Jerusalem that Mephi- 
bosheth met him. The same cause kept him in the 
city on both occasions. On both the crafty Ziba was 
beforehand with him, depriving him at once of the 
means of conveyance, and anticipating his tale to the 
king. Most fiiUy, therefore, do I believe that the 
son of Jonathan was in this matter above reproach, 
as he should be above suspicion ; and that when the 
king, declining further investigation, restored the 
original arrangement by which Ziba was continued 
as his tenant — and a most obnoxious tenant he must 
have been — the noble-hearted man expressed the real 
feelings of his heart when he replied, with touching 
meekness, " Tea, let him take all ; forasmuch as my 
lord the king is come again in peace unto his own 
house." And if, though in our ignorance of the 
circumstances I do not deem it necessary, we would 
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seek an excuse for the decision of David, we may 
remember that, as the danger of the crisis was not 
yet past, the king was bound to be specially careful 
of giving offence to his supporters; and that the 
Scripture merely relates the transactions of the 
moment, when, perhaps, he had very fair grounds 
for his suspicion, and by no means debars us from 
hoping that the leisure of a later revision repaired the 
injustice of a too summary sentence. We should 
certainly be most sorry to leave the faintest blot 
on the fair bond of love which links together David 
and Jonathan. 

The danger of the crisis, as we said, was not yet 
past; the king was not come back to his house in 
peace. And for this state of things he had chiefly 
himself to blame. In yearning for reconciliation with 
his own tribesmen first, he had exhibited the natural 
tenderness of his heart ; but in throwing himself into 
their hands apart from the other tribes, he had com- 
mitted a grave political error, altogether at variance 
with the keen and healthy sagacity of his earlier 
years. But in this, as in other things, we feel that 
David was now an altered man. The vigour of his 

z2 
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intellect was gone* Its tone was impaired, in a 
measure indeed, by the weight of his years, but far 
more by the self-reproach, humiliation, and suffering 
through which he had passed. Thus, in former days, 
he had been scrupulously on his guard against any 
display of partiality that could stir up the feeling of 
ill-will and jealousy with which Ephraim had long 
regarded Judah, which had been fostered by their 
separation under Ish-bosheth, and which, but for 
David's skilful management, would have been faimed 
into a flame, when God refused the tabernacle of 
Joseph at Shiloh, and chose the tribe of Judah, the 
Mount Zion which He loved.^ But on this occasion 
he abandoned his impartial policy, and thus gave rise 
to a revolt, which foreshadowed and all but anti- 
cipated the final schism of the nation under his 
grandson Rehoboam. Affironted and incensed at the 
honour shown to a single tribe, in disregard of their 
own much larger share in the king, these men of 
Israel — ^that is, of the other tribes west of the Jordan 
— ^responded to the call of a certain malignant Ben- 
jamite, Sheba, the son of Bichri, who took advantage 

1 Psalm IxxviiL 68. 
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of the general irritation to raise the cry, " We have 
no part in David, neither have we inheritance in the 
son of Jesse : every man to his tents, Israel." 
And now David appeared to be in even greater straits 
than when Absalom revolted ; and the chief weak- 
ness of his position was here again owing to himself. 
The same preference of personal feeling to public 
policy, which had repelled the returning affection of 
Israel, had deprived him of the services of his ablest 
general. He loathed the very sight of Joab, the 
staunch supporter of his cause, but the slayer ot 
Absalom. His heart turned rather toward the traitors 
to his person, who had supported, and been honoured 
by, his son. Thus, in his earliest overtures to Judah, 
he had promised Amasa the captaincy of his host, in 
room of Joab: and having availed himself of the 
changes incident on a restoration to accomplish his 
promise, he now ordered Amasa to assemble the men 
of Judah in three days, and bring them to Jerusalem. 
But Amasa was tardy or unpopular; and the king, 
feeling the danger of delay, was compelled to fall 
back on Abishai, who, at the head of the guards, and 
accompanied by Joab, started instantly in pursuit ot 
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Sheba. At Gibeon the brothers were joined by Amasa; 
and there, at the great stone which is in the city, 
Joab showed that the lapse of a quarter of a century 
had neither nnnerred his hand nor softened his heart. 
The same words of peace beguiled, the same sadden 
stroke that needed not a second swept out of his 
path, both Abner and Amasa. Let none presume to 
stand in Joab's place. No law of Grod, no fear of 
man, no tie of blood shall turn aside that unflinching 
sword. Yet our loathing of the deed is faintly miti- 
gated by its almost inconceivable boldness. We, 
happily, connect treachery with cowardice. But 
Joab's treachery was the treachery, not of fear, but 
of stem resolve. He deceived, not that he might 
escape, but that he might kill. He was not a&aid to 
slay a general at the head of his army. Never was 
there a man who more thoroughly carried out all his 
life long our English statesman's policy of Thorough ; 
and it was this thoroughness that gave him such an 
irresistible hold on the minds of his countrymen. 
None now ventured to dispute his title to the com- 
mand ; written as it was, not in letters royal, but in 
the blood of his rivals. He put himself once more at 
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tlie head of the anny, and, with his usual celerity, 
hastening after Sheba, who appears to have been but 
indifferently supported by the men of Israel, he came 
up with him in Abel-Beth-Maachah, a town in the 
extreme north of the land, which a wise woman, in 
her wisdom, saved from destruction by persuading 
the inhabitants to throw down the head of the traitor 
from the wall. Blood-guilty as was Joab, he was 
not, that we know of, a lover of blood. Doubtless he 
could honestly say, " Far be it, far be it from me, that 
I should swallow up or destroy " — aught that does not 
stand in my way. So he returned to Jerusalem vic- 
torious, and David was again King of Israel without 
dispute. But his triumph was dearly purchased. 
Better almost to be fleeing across the Jordan, than to 
owe his throne to a discarded servant. The mere 
existence of his irremovable commander-in-chief must 
henceforth have been a burden well-nigh too heavy 
to be borne by the aged king. Not only had he to 
put up with the most insolent defiance of his most 
earnest entreaties; not only was he forced to look 
upon hands, red with the blood of his dearest, bearing 
solemnly the sword of the highest office in the state ; 
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he could never fieiil to see in Joab the accomplice and 
memento of his own •bitterly-repented sin. It was 
not merely from a feeling of revenge ; in the veij 
parity of his penitence he revolted from the mnrdeier. 
Blood-guiltiness in himself he had loathed and purged 
away ; but in Joab he was forced to look on his own 
sin in its most hideous proportions, not only un> 
punished, but triumphant. It grieved him to see the 
ungodly in no peril of death, but lusty and strong. 
Some have supposed that Joab escaped punishment^ 
because David dared not kill his accomplice in the 
matter of Uriah. But that appears to me an alto- 
gether unworthy cause. It is much easier for a king 
to kill than to discard the possessor of a dangerous 
secret. Joab, as David had twice foimd, was too 
powerful to be punished — too strong in the affec- 
tions of the people, and in his own unblemished 
loyalty to the throne. More exasperating to the 
king than his subject's insolence must have been 
his irreproachable fidelity. It was not possible for 
David to bring that guilty head down to the grave 
in blood. 
But there were other troubles that clouded the 
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evening of David's life, beside the ever-galling bur- 
den of Joab's intolerable existence. The sword, 
indeed, was not again bared in civil discord ; and if 
at this period it was drawn at all, it was drawn in 
conquest of rebellious Philistines. But the land was 
ravaged by the sister scourges of &mine and pesti- 
lence. " Then there was a famine," we read, " in 
the days of David three years, year after year ; and 
David inquired of the Lord:" that is, in the third 
year. Not that I would impute any shortcoming to 
the devout old man, the psalms of whose latter days 
testify abundantly to the closeness of his walk with 
God. Probably he thought that he knew only too 
well the cause of the chastisement. In the humility 
of his penitence, he believed that he was still work- 
ing out his atonement. But when the answer came, 
it was found that the land was suffering, not for 
David's guilty but for the sin, perhaps long forgotten, 
of Saul and his bloody house, because he slew the 
Gibeonites. And as the sin had come from Saul and 
his house, so from his house came the expiation ; in 
accordance with the manners of the age and clime, 
no less than with the vengeance of Him who visiteth 
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the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that hate 
II im. Then the hill of Gibeah, foul with the blood 
of God's murdered priests, beheld a ghastly sight : 
seven men of the murderer's house — two his sons by 
Kizpab, the daughter of Aiah ; five the oflfepring of 
an unrighteous marriage, the cHldren of his daughter 
Merab, the wife of whom he defrauded David — ^hang- 
ing together before the Lord. Nor, as the law com- 
manded,^ was the accursed thing removed when the 
sun went down. From the beginning of barley 
harvest, until water, first signal of the accepted 
atonement,^ dropped upon them out of heaven, their 
bodies hung ; and the daughter of Aiah sat in sack- 
cloth on the rock beneath them, and sufiered neither 
the birds of the air to rest on them by day, nor the 
beasts of the field by night. Nor does David, whose 
seclusion from the world at this period of his life we 
have already noticed, appear to have heard of the 
land being thus defiled, on a hill not four miles from 

1 Deut. xxL 28. 

* The famine was doubtless caused by drought. Compare the 
narratiye of the famine, and the rain which ended it, in 1 Kings zyiii., 
also James v. 18. 
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Jerusalem, until the welcome news of the descending 
rain warranted intrusion into his presence. Then 
the defilement was removed, the bodies of the victims 
were buried, and God was entreated for the land. 
And this dishonour to Saul's house seems first to 
have reminded David that the bones of his own loved 
Jonathan were still lying in alien ground. Dear to a 
Hebrew is the tomb of his fathers ; and David paid 
a real, though tardy, tribute to his love for the friend, 
and his forgiveness of the enemy, of his youth, when 
he took the bones of Saul and Jonathan from the 
men of Jabesh-Gilead, and laid them in the sepulchre 
of their father Kish. 

Next came the pestilence ; a chastisement which 
differed from the famine in that it was inflicted for a 
sin committed by David himself, and the generation 
which suffered it. And observe that this sin was not 
merely the numbering of the people, which the king 
suggested and persisted in, notwithstanding the pious 
opposition of Joab, who showed on this, as on one or 
two other occasions, a perception of the theocratic 
government of the Hebrews, which we should hardly 
have expected from so flagrant a violator of God's 
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commands. "The anger of the Lord," we read, 
"was kindled against Israel:" and, permission being 
granted in consequence of this anger, " Satan stood 
up against Israel, and provoked David to number 
Israel." David's numbering of the tribes, therefore, 
was but the occasion ; an anterior sin, shared alike 
by king and people, was the primary cause of the 
plague. And as it is lust which conceiveth and 
bringeth forth its corresponding sin ; as it is a sinfal 
state of mind which gives birth to a kindred sinful 
action: we can hardly doubt that the guilt, which 
came to a head in the numbering of the people, and 
for which those seventy thousand died, was the in- 
dulgence of a proud, vain-glorious spirit. When the 
Israelites looked on the splendour of their kingdom 
at home, when they saw all the nations around them 
prostrate at their feet, they took the credit to them- 
selves; they gave not the glory to God. A small 
sin this in the eyes of the world, but I know of none 
more loathsome, none more deadly. It is the very 
wantonness of rebellion. It is sin, without the plea- 
sure of sin. And never has this guilt been more rife, 
I fear, than now. I shudder with a sense of impend* 
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ing doom, as I read the boastfxd enumerations of 
our country's resources, with which the pages of our 
public writers teem ; as I listen to the glowing self- 
congratulations on England's superiority over the 
nations, which flow so glibly, and with so much 
applause of the hearers, from the lips of our public 
speakers ; and which are not even thought unworthy 
to be uttered by the ministers of the Gospel of the 
lowly Jesus. Here, then, is a way, wherein you all, 
each in your humble sphere, may do good service to 
your country. Befrain yourselves from, and, as far 
as in you lies, protest against in others, all such 
sinful boasting. It may be that God will again 
spare a city for ten's sake. The cry of the lowly 
may yet stay, if it may not prevent, God's plagues. 
Though the angel of death had stretched forth his 
hand over the nation to destroy, the Lord might 
yet repent Him of the evil, and accept from holier 
ground than Araunah's threshing-floor, even a hum- 
ble human heart, a sacrifice dearer to Him than oxen 
and sheep, even the sacrifice of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which is in His sight of great price. 

And now King David is well stricken in age. The 
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dajB of his jears are threescore years and ten, and 
their strength is labour and sorrow. In those veins, 
which once ran over with life, the blood is langoid 
and cold. Thej cover him with clothes, and he gets 
no heat That fiame, once so vigorous to fight, lies 
feeble on his bed within his honse. That mind, once 
so active to role, recks little of what passes in the 
kingdom. His work, he judges, is done. His reign 
of war is drawing to a close, and nothing is left for 
him but to die, that the king of peace maj sit on his 
throne. For that house of his God, to which he has 
set his afiection, he has prepared in his trouble with 
all his might ; and his life does but retard its com- 
mencement. Let David, son of Jesse, be gathered 
to his fathers, and Solomon his son be king in his 
stead. But the Lord yet finds a work for His faithful 
servant to do. The last act of the man after Grod's 
own heart is not to bring pestilence upon his people, 
but to fulfil God's gracious word; to establish the 
kingdom promised to his seed ; with his own hand to 
build up the throne, whereon the Son of David shall 
for ever sit. The conspiracy of Adonijah belongs 
rather to the history of Solomon ; but we cannot pass 
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it by without noticing the effect it produced upon the 
dying king. It evoked the two feelings which had 
ruled his Hfe, the two for which he stands eminent 
among men of God : intense devotion to Jehovah as 
his King, a vivid faith in things not seen. No 
affection for his eldest surviving son, the goodly 
Adonijah, whose lot, as the world judges, may well 
have seemed hard, had ever made him forget that 
Solomon was the son whom the Supreme King had 
chosen to succeed him ; and that only by Solomon's 
succession could his house be established for ever. 
When therefore the news of an attempt, which would 
frustrate alike God's appointment and promise, had 
penetrated the recesses of his chamber, it stirred up 
his slumbering soul. Prom the clouds of trouble and 
decay which darkened his age, his genius flashed 
forth with all the brightness of his prime. Never in 
his strongest days had he shown greater skill in 
device, greater promptness in action. Nor did the 
emotion thus awakened work itself out in a single 
act. It lightened all the remainder of his life. After 
Solomon had been anointed king at Gihon, and the 
shouts of the returning multitudes, rending the earth 
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with the sound of their joj, had dispersed the feast- 
ing conspirators, the brare old man summoned up 
strength to leave his chamber. He gathered together 
all the princes and captains of Israel to Jerusalem, 
and, standing on his feet before them, declared to 
them the goodness of Grod, and His promise to 
Solomon ; exhorting them all, both king and people, 
to serve the Lord with perfect heart and willing 
mind. Then directing their attention in particular to 
the work, which had filled his own thoughts and 
absorbed his care for more than thirty years, and the 
glory of which he was now content, with unselfish 
devotion, to leave to his successor, he gave to 
Solomon the pattern of the temple and all that it was 
to contain, as the Lord had made him understand it, 
in writing; and at the same time stirred up his 
hearers, both by entreaty and the example of his own 
noble munificence, to contribute largely and willingly 
to the palace of their Heavenly King. And when he 
had blessed the Lord, before all the congregation, in 
words which, ascribing the greatness, and the power, 
and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty to 
God, and confessing the vanity and nothingness of 
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man, testify to the lesson of humility which tlie 
sword of the avenging angel had imprinted upon his 
heart; and when the congregation at his bidding, 
with bowed heads, had blessed the Lord God of their 
fathers, he caused the assembled multitudes to ratify, 
as with the unanimous voice of Israel, and in a more 
solemn ceremonial, the appointment of the crown 
which had been made at Gihon, Then amid sacri- 
fices and burnt-offerings in abundance, amid eating 
and drinking before the Lord with great gladness, 
they made Solomon, the sou of David, king the 
second time ; a second time anointing him with oil to 
be the chief governor of God's own people Israel. 
So Solomon sits on his promised throne, and the 
reign of David the son of Jesse is ended. 

And now there is but one scene more. The work 
of the king is finished; but the father from his bed 
of death may yet advise his son. Listen to the 
words with which he charges Solomon, and in which 
he still speaks to you : " I go the way of all the 
earth ; be thou strong therefore, and show thyself a 
man. And keep the charge of the Lord thy God, to 
walk in His ways, to keep His statutes, and His 

A A 
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the last time, from David to David's Son, and con- 
trast with the judgments of the dying Jewish king 
the words of infinite tenderness and love which fell 
from the Kps of our crucified Kedeemer. And fitly 
do these last words of each crown the life which each 
had lived — the life of the soldier who shed blood 
abundantly, and the life of the Saviour who shed 
only His own : just as they aptly sum up the religions 
of which each was a representative upon earth — ^the 
religion of the destroying Law, and the religion of 
the saving Gospel. " Bring thou down his hoar 
head to the grave with blood." Such was the fitting 
judgment of one who ministered unto death. But, 
thanks be to God, David is not our judge. Our 
judge is David's Son, the Lord of Life. And for 
His enemies the Son of David prayed with dying 
breath; "Father, forgive them ; for they know not 
what they do." 



THE END. 
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startling in olden times, and in that bewitching style which compels the 
attention of the r^uler, and leaves the critic nothing to find fault with or 
suggest." — Daily News. 

*'A delightful little book, full of interest and instruction, . . . fine feeling, 
dramatic weight, and descriptive power in the stories. . . . They are valuable 
as throwing a good deal of ught upon English history, bringing rapidly out 
the manners and customs, the somal and political conditions of our British 
and Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and the moral always of a pure and noble 
kind." — Literary Gazette. 

" Charming tales of early English history . . . told in a thoroughly 
healthy and entirely Christian spirit, and are charming alike in conception 
and expression. . . . This book will make many a young heart glad." 
Freeman. 

''We cordially recommend this book as conveying . . . the same 
hi^ lessons which were so conspicuous in 'Ruth and Her Friends.'" — 
/oA4» Bull. 

" One of the very best tale-books for the young we have ever read." — 
Baptist Magazine, 
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NEW AKD CHEAPEB EDITION. 



THE HEEOES : 



GREEK FAIBY TALES F08 MT CHILDKEN. 



I. Peeseus. — II. The Argonauts. — IIL Theseus. 



BY CHARLES KINGSLEY, 

BEGTOB OF S7EBSLBY; AUTHOR OF " WESTWABD HO!" ETC. 
WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS ENGRAVED BT WHYIIPER. 

Royal 16mo. beautifully printed on toned paper, and bound in extra 

cloth, with gilt leaves, 58. 



** The fascination of a fairy tale is given to each legend." — Examiner. 

" If the public accepts our recommendation, this book will nm through 
many editions." — Guardian. 

'"The form is at once simple and attractive, and calculated to lay hold 
upon the imt^ination of children, for whose use the book is designed." — 
John BttU, 

" Barely have these heroes of Greek tradition been celebrated in a bolder 
or more stirring strain." — Saturday Review. 

" We doubt not they will be read by many a youth with an enchained 
interest almost as strong as the links which bound Andromeda to her 
rock." — British QuaHerly Review. 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 



GLAUCUS; 



OB, 



THE WONDERS OF THE SHORE. 

Bt CHARLES KLNGSLET, Rector of Eyebslet. 

Containing beautifully Coloured ILLUSTRATIONS of the Objects 

mentioned in the Work. 

Royal 16mo. elegantly bound in cloth^ with gilt leaves^ 7«. 6c2. 



"As useful and exciting a sea-side companion as we have ever seen." — 
Ouardian. 

"Its pages spai'kle with life^ they open up a thousand soiu*ces of 
unanticipated pleasure, and combine amusement with instruction in a very 
happy and unwonted degree." — Eclectic Review* 

** One of the most charming works on Natural History .... written in 
such a style, and adorned with such a variety of illustration, that we 
question whether the most unconcerned reader can peruse it, without 
deriving both pleasure and profit." — AuTiaU of Natural History. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

WESTWARD HO! 

OB, THE 

VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OP SIR AMYAS LEIGH, 

Knight of Burroughs in the County of Devon, 
IN THE RBI6N OF BEB MOST GLORIOUS MAJESTT QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

BY CHAKLES KINGSLEY. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, Six Shillings. 



'' Mr. Kingsley has selected a ^ood subject, and has written a good 
novel to an excellent purpose." — Times, 

" The book is noble and well-timed." — Spectator. 

** We thank Mr. Kingsley heartily for almost the best historical novel, 
to our mind, of the clay." — Frcaei'a Magaeiiie, 



^5 i\t same ^ntj[0r* 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

TWO YEARS AGO. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, Six Shillings. 

'* In ' Two Years Ago,' Mr. Kingsley is, as always, genial, large-hearted, 
and humorous ; with a quick eye and a keen relish alike for what is beauti- 
ful in nature and for what is genuine, strong, and earnest in man." — 
(jhuardian. 
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SEVENTH EDITION OF 



TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. 



BY AN OLD BOY. 



Fcap. 8vo. oloth, Five Shillings^ 



''A book which an English father might well wish to see in the hands 
of his son." — Times. 

*' These manly, honest thoughts, expressed in plain words, will, we 
trust, long find an echo in thousands of English hearts." — Quarterly 
Review. 

''Were we asked to name a book which might, by God's blessing^, train 
a boy to sympathise with persecuted goodness, to shrink from lying, and 
oppression, and impurity, we should with little hesitation name Tom 
Brown." — Dublin University Magazine. 
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MB. HENRY EINGSLETS NOVEL. 

THE 

KECOLLECTIONS OF GEOFFKY HAMLYN. 

By henry KINGSLEY, Esq. 

3 vols, crown Svo. cloth, Zls. 6d. 



''Mr. Henry Kingaley has written a work that keeps up its interest 
from the first page to the last, — it is full of vigorous stirring life. The 
descriptions of Australian life in the early colonial days are marked by 
an unmistakeable touch of reality and personal experience. A book which 
the public will be more inclined to read than to criticise, and we commend 
them to .each other." — Athencettm. 

• ' Fresh, vigorous, and full of adventure. . . . Full of active, stirring 
life. . . . There is no question about the genuineness of the whole 
picture of colonial life. . . . We heartily recommend this work to our 
i-eaders." — Overland Mail. 

"A novel of singular force and power." — BelFs Weekly Messenger. 

"We believe that a reader would be both better and wiser for the 
perusal of these volumes. . . . Mr. Henry Kingsley is no ordinary 
writer. He has both the eye and the heart of a poet ; and, like a true poet, 
he knows how to reach the hearts of others." — Freeman. 

"The moral tone of the book is admirable. . . . Picturesque 
beauty of description, abundant wealth of natural history, and fine dis- 
crimination of character, everywhere engage our attention. . . . Chap, 
xiii. of Vol. II., for beauty and solemn tenderness of feeling, has not been 
equalled in our readinfr for a long time." — Patriot 
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THIRD EDITION. 

LECTUEES TO LADIES 

ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 

Crown 8to. cloth, 7». 6d. ' » . . • 

1. PLAN OF A FEMALE COLLEGE. \ « .v w v n im 

2. THE COLLEGE AND THE HOSPITAL./ ^^ ^*^® "'*'^- *^- "* m^«'*»ck. 

3. THE COUNTRY PARISH. By Rev. Chahlbb KiMGBbST^ 

4. OVERWORK, DISTRESS, AND ANXIETY. By Dr. Geoms Johksok. 

5. DISPENSARIES AND ALLIED INSTITUTIONS. By Dr. Sibvbkikg. 

6. DISTRICT VISITING. By Rev. J. Ll. Daties. 

7. OCCUPATION AS AFFECTING HEALTH. By Dr. Chamb£1i». 

8. LAW AS IT AFFECTS THE POOR. By F. J. Stephen, Esa. 

9. EVERYDAY WORK OF LADIES. By Aechdeacov Ax.lSm. 

10. TEACHING BY WORDS. By Dbak Trench. 

11. SANITARY LAW. By Tom Tatlob, Esq. 

12. WORKHOUSE VISITING. By Rev. J. S. Bbewbb. 

'< We scarcely know a yolume containing more sterling good sense or a 
finer impression of modem intelligence on Social subjects." — Chambers' 
Journal. 



LITTLE ESTELLA, 

AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 

WITH A FRONTISPIECE. 
Printed on toned paper, and bound in extra cloth with gilt leaves, Bs. 
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SIXTH THOUSAND. 

< ! I 

THE 

FIVE GATEWAYS OF KNOWLEDGE. 



" THIS FJLMOUS TOWN OF MAKSOUL HAD FIYB GATES. . . THE NAMES OF THE 
GATES WERE THESE: EAB GATE, EYE GATE, MOUTH GATE, NOSE GATE, AND 
FEEL GATE."-i^Aoiyvn'f Sel^ War. 



BY GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F.R.S.E. 

BEGItrS PBOFE880B OF TECHNOLOOT IN THE UNIYEBSITT OF EDDrBTTBOH. 

Foolscap 8vo. with a Frontispiece, elegantly bound in cloth, with 
gilt leaves, 28, 6(2. In ornamental stifif covers, Is. 



" At once attractive and useful. . . . The manner is vivacious and clear ; 
the matter is closely packed, but without confusion." — Spectatoi'. 

** Charms and enlivens the attention whilst the heart and understanding 
are improved. . . It is an invaluable little book.*' — John Bull. 

"An extremely pleasant little book. . . . entertaining and instructive ; 
and may be welcomed in many a home.'* — Examiner, 

** Dr. Wilson unites poetic with scientific faculty, and this union gives a 
charm to all he writes. In the little volume before us he has described the 
five senses in language so popular that a child may comprehend the mean- 
ing, so suggestive that philosophers will read it with pleasure.'' — Leader. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF " ERIC." 


LYRICS 


OF 


LIFE. 


BY FREDERIC W. 


FARRAR, 



FELLOW OF TSIiriTT COLLEGE, GAHBBIIKJS. 

Fcap. 8to. cloth, As. 6d, 

** There is a warmth, a vigom-, a pasaioiiatenefis, a blended dash and 
earnestness about them ... we never miss the native, unforced, over- 
flowing melody which discriminates the true singer. . . , There is no 
mora musical and consequently no more real poet than Mr. Farrar among 
all his contemporaries."— PreM. 



THIRD EDITION. 

RUTH AND HER FRIENDS. 

% St0rg for dirlj. 

" NOT WB, BUT GOD IB EDUCATING US."— Kutoslit's Two Fears Ago. 

With a Frontispiece, royal 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

** Seldom, if ever, have more intellectual power and healthful 

sentiment gone to the production of a story for girls ; and we wish all the 
girls in the land had the opportunity of reading it." — NanconformUt. 

"A book which girls will read with avidity, and can hardly feil to profit 
by." — Literary Churchman, 

"The tone of the book is so thoroughly healthy, that we augur the 
happiest results from its wide diffusion." — Freeman. 



K. jCLAY, PRINTEB, LONDON. 
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